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SHCTION B. 
MANUFACTURES. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Ty rae First votust of this work, the products described wote 
only those which are utilized in the state in which nature produces them, 
or which, though subjected to various processes of manipulation, altera- 
tion or refinement, are still considered as raw material,—being destined 
for further treatment, either to be dressed as food, woven up to form 
clothing, or wrought, adapted and blended together to form other 
objects of use or ornament, 


Accordingly, in the first volume we passed in review the metallic oros 
and orude metals, the stones, the earths, the grains, the timbers and the 
fibres, which are either found in the Panjab and its adjacent countries, 
or else are imported to meet the wants of its population. In this the 
second volume we have to observe the results of these crude substances, 
and to see how they are turned to account and used for manufac- 
turing the various articles which are demanded by the habits and 
custome of the several classes of people inhabiting the provinces, 


The interest which attaches to the study of the manufactures of a 
country is widely different in kind from that which attaches to the 
contemplation of its natural products, In the latter we see only the 
results of physical conditions of soil and climate, more or less modified 
dy cultivation, and by the amount of skill (itself indicative of civilize- 
tion) with which the valued plants of other countries have been 
introduced and naturalized ; avd our throughts aro carried away 
to the study of their botany and chemistry in an economic point 
of view, while the ultimate practical result attained is the de- 
velopment of produce that is valuable commercially or excellent 
for local consumption, But when, among the manufactures, wo 
see the hand of man brought to bear on the raw material, and can notice 
how far he haa rendered it subservient to his purposes, we are at once 
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in possession of a standard by which to mark the degree of skifl 
which the people possess; while by observing the classes of articles 
made, and how far the wants of civilized life are supplied by them, we are 
enabled to fix the degree of civilization to which they have advanced ; 
lastly, the form of the objects made, the colour and the pattern 
worked out, give us insight into the wsthetic peculiarities of the 
manufacturera,—their perception of beauty, their appreciation of colour, 
—their inventive faculty and other similar powers, which may help us, 
even though it be only partially and to a limited extent, to fix the 
place which the producers should hold in the ranks of the intellectual 
creation. 


Separated from the manufactures only for the convenience of 
classification, is the division which embraces machinery, tools and imple- 
ments—the aids which man hes invented, and gradually improved 
on and elaborated, with a view to reduce his labour, to save time, and, 
in not few instances, to do for him what his own hands are unable to 
accomplish, 

In this department still more may be learnt and inferred as to 
the state of progress in which the people are, and also the inventive and 
reasoning faculties they are capable of exercising. 


Lastly, and appropriately concluding the collection, as summing up 
‘what we can learn of the mind from the works of the hand, comes the 
department of fine arts, I cannot here dwell on the indications afforded 
by this department ; indeed it would be unnecessary, for though I have 
not yet applied these principles of examination to the collection which 
has to be described, yet, with regard to fine aris, every one must feel 
before approaching this section, that these indications are of a mind and 
a power which has scarcely yet taken the firat steps in progress and culti- 
yation. Among e highly civilized people, as the eye wanders over their art 
productions, we read the workings, not only of the general but of the in- 
dividual mind ; we trace in ono, the grand aspiring mind that has grasped 
and rendered in its work the noblest ideal of form ; in another we see the 
loving spirit dwelling in ecstasy on the calm beauties of nature,—the 
glosming lights, the soft, shades, the clear blue skies and the sunny foliage 
of the homestead and the winding lane ; in another we feel the sanctity of 


see 
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hallowed conception and of the spirit heavenward tending in its flight ; in 
another the sympathies of human suffering and the touch of tenderness. 
that never fails to awake its response in the gazer’s heart ;—in all, the aim 
at what is capable of calling forth the best feelings of human nature, be 
it the deeper affections and emotions of the heart, or the happy spirit 
and the harmless mirth of its lighter hours; but ina country like thig, 
we rust not expect to find anything that appeals to mind or to deep 
feeling ; delicacy of finish, beauty of colour, wonderful imitation, all 
are to be met with, and these said, we have concluded the enumera- 
tion of what the art of the period can furnish. 

How far education, the diffusion of European knowledge, and 
above all the spread of a purer faith, will expand, improve, and exalt, 
it is for coming years to show, and will be for the exhibitions of future 
time to display to public notice. 

But we must pass on to the consideration of the classes before us, 
and the application to their study, of such principles as have been 
above indicated. 

T shall deal at present only with the Ist section—that containing 
manufactured articles, reserving any comment that may be offered 
to illustrate the others for the appropriate places which they occupy. 

The manufactures present themselves under the following classea :-~ 


CLASS V. 
Corton Mawvracrores. 

These consist of native clothe worked with native thread, both 
coloured and plain. The coloured cloths are generally either striped and 
check goods, with or without borders, such as “tinghts” and “ stfets,* 
or fabries woven in a pecular diagonal method and called “khes.”* 
Coarse cloths dyed red, called “adhié,” and “shdrwd,” ond the same 
dyed with indigo called “anflas,” are much in use. Of course other 
coloured eloths are used in all shades and varieties, but are not dis. 
tinguished as kinds of cloth, as “nila” and “khérewd” are, 

Of white cloths: there are, Ist, damask cloth, principally made at 
Jélandhar, Hushyarptr, Patyéla, and also at Lidhifna, This fab. 
ric is about the best of all the thicker cotton fabrics, and shows the 
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greatest advance in workmanship; it is generally patterned with 
diamond-shapes, fancifully called “bulbul chashm” {or nightingale’s 
eyes). Fabrics of this kind are often woven with a red or blue 
border, for “chaddars,” the sheet or wrapper used as an over-dreas, 

“ Chautdhis” and “dotdhis” are also white cloths, patterned with 
diamonds or a “‘herring-bone” in the fabric; sometimes red and black or 
black and white thread are intermingled in the pattern, 

Thick white cloth is “dosé#f,” which means literally a fabric with 
two threads or two fibres in each thread; there are varieties “chaust” 
“painst” &c. secording to the number of fibres in each thread, which of 
course causes @ variety in the thickness and compact texture of the cloth. 

Coarser than “ dosti” is the one thread fabric or “ ekstt,” this is 
acheap cloth, much used for dusters, &., and worn by the poorer 
classes, “G'azet” is a thinner and also common class of fabric, but if 
‘well made, like some of the specimens from the jails, it is a very service. 
able article, 

Noxt are several varieties of thin clothe, varying in fineness, down to 
the softest “matmal,” or muslin. Stiff muslin like European “book 
qnualin” is unknown. 

The varieties of printed calico goods, gay floor cloths or covers, 
“Uihdf,” and “toshuks” or quilts, are merely varieties of the above cloths 
coloured by a process already described in the dye department of 
gection A. (vol. 1.) 

The next and a very useful class of cotton fabric is the “dart” 
(durree) or cotton carpet, This is a thick floor cloth, the web being of 
stout cotton threads and the woof consisting of similar threads of thick- 
ness varying according to the quality of the fabric, and dyed of various 
colours, Almost any pattern can be produced with care, if only the forms 
be composed of right lines; but the commonest patterns are series of 
stripes, which is well arranged as to colour, have a very pleasing effect, 
especially in a large room. There are several varieties of durreo,—the 
Jexga onea are called “shatranji,” The manufacture will be more 
particularly described hereafter, 


Qotton ruga are made with a pile like Turkey carpeta in some 
places, cepecially Muitén, 
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Another cotton manufacture is broad tape, or “‘newdr,” made exactly 
on the same principle as the durree, only varying in width from 1 inch 
0 2}; it is also applied to the manufacture of horse girths. 

Cotton rope, coloured and plain, horse neta, fringe for a horse's 
head to keep off flies, and narrow tape called “ita,” are also among the 
manufactures of this class. All the above are made with native thread. 

The next class is of articles made with European thread, and con- 
sista of finer white fabrics, such as the richer classes wear. The great 
bulk of the white cloth used for turbans and for dreasea, is Glasgow 
or Manchester cambric, and fine linen occasionally is to be met with. 


There is no difference in form of the articles made with English 
thread, and the loom is the same,—only the cloth is finer. 


Lastly, there are the jail manufactures of table cloths (damask), 
table napkins and towels of all sorts, fine and rough (Turkish towels ), 
which are made principally by the convicts, with the native looom, and 
native or English thread, according as the fabric is to be of finer or 
coarser sort, 

I cannot here enter into a description of the looms employed for 
weaving ; this belongs to the section devoted to machinery and imple- 
ments ;—I may mention here however that the loom is of one universal 
construction and entirely of hand power. 

Much improvoment has been effected in jails as to the fabric pro- 
duced, by greater attention to the preparation and evenness of the 
threads, by the more regular working of the shuttle and the compacting 
together of the threads of the woof, and the skilful joining of the 
ends of the threads ;—but nothing has been done to improve the loom 
itself. 1 is not often that the excellent weaving thus learnt in the jail 
is turned to account on the release of the prisoner, though to this there 
are some exceptions, one of which is noticed by Mr. Cowan in his 
report on Kachf in the old Leia district, where the manufacture of the 
blankst had flourished, consequent on the exertions of a man who had 
learnt in jeil, As « rule, however, the natives are so attached to the 
custom of their family, that if a man should happen to be in a butcher's 
femily, bo will not leave the occupation. I once aaked a man of this 
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class who had attained great excellence in weaving while in jail, what 
he would do when he was released, and reminded him that he might be 
the best weaver in hia village; but he remarked that his caste or business 
was “kasai” (butcher's) and he should return to that occupation, I 
believe this is very much the case with other trades, even with thoze 
who Jearn to perfection in the Lahore Central Jail the somewhat high 
art of manufacturing Turkey carpeta. 

To turn, therefore, to account the manufacturing skill that 
can be acquired in the best of our jails, such as Lahore and Gujrat, 
the officers in charge should endeavour to apportion to the various 
works, men of such castes (or rather hereditary occupations, for this 
kind of distinction is hardly religious caste so much as customary 
prejudice ) as will be likely to carry away with them and put into prac- 
tice, on their release, the knowledge they have acquired, 

CLASS VI. 

The next fabrics of textile manufacture are those made of wool. 

Tr this province woollen manufactures are either of (1) “ pasiméina,” 
Thibet goat hair, {the process of preparing and collecting which has already 
been described under Class II in Section Aj, and of Kirméni wool and 
Rampir wool; or (2) country sheep’s wool; or (8) goat and camel hair, 

Of “pashmina” there is plain “pashména patti,” i.e, woven 
cloth, which has been felted; it is made of various degrees of fineness, 
and in colour generally black, white, grey, and shades of brown or drab. 
Pashmina is also woven into a fine class of coloured, black or white 
fabrics, which are afterwards richly embroidered round the edge with 
silk of the same colour; this clase of manufacture is more recent, and 
articles of European clothing and shawls are the principal manufactures, 

The next class of pashmina goods are the “alwén” and “ sdda” 
shawls, being fine pashmfus fabrics coloured and woven into s long 
oblong shawl without pattern or embroidery; they are mmch esteemed for 
softness and texture. 

Lastly, come that wonderful class of manufactures which are known 
sa Kashmir shawls, They are of two kinds, loom wove, where the 
whole pattern is wrought in the loom, with an endless series 
of throada of all colours,—the other “camlikdr,” where a foundation 
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is mado of a plain fabric, or a fabric in portions of different colours, 
the surface of which is then minutely worked over by hand with a 
pattern embroidered in fine pashm thread or sometimes silk. For this 
class of work only the finest pashmina is used, the threads are fine 
twined and do not “ felt.” 


In other pashmfna goods there are qualities of softness and fineness 
dependent on the wool used, for the same animals yield a fleece which 
has to be separated into qualities—of the inner wool or paebm, which 
is the finest, and then the second and third and the outer hair, which is 
coarse. The fine wool of the sheep of Kirmén is largely imported, and 
second class pashmina goods are made of it, but Kirmaén{ wool is also 
largely used to adulterate real pashmina, being mixed with it. The 
subject will be noticed when we come to the class of shawls, At Rém- 
pur, the chief town of Bishahr, the wool is of such exquisite softness, 
almost like Kirmanf, that it is largely imported and made up at Lidhisna 
and other places into plain shawls or wrappers of great softness and 
durability called «“Rémpir chaddars.” 


2. Country wool.—This is the wool of the “démba,” or flat tailed 
sheep of the Salt Range and of Peshdwar, and black and white wool of 
the common sheep. From these the “kambal” or blanket is made, 
The best come from Rohtak, Sirsa, Gugaira and Leia, and good blankets 
are also made in the hills ;—very good blankets are made in the Lahore 
district, but the thread employed is twisted too hard, and this deprives it 
of the property of felting, and produces a more open texture and a harsher 
feel." In many places they are also finished without subjecting them to 
any process of rubbing and working in with any softening agent such ag 
European fabrics are treated with, In some places they are softened 
by men’s feet repeatedly treading them, after saturation with the liquor 
of the soap nut (“rita”). 


Beyond blankets made in the plains and a coarse flannel or patti in 
the hills, very few other woollen fabrics are seen. The climate of the plains 





. of fettiag which wool is dependent om the atracture of the wool bret. 
‘Dudor the mero sore tay ce eetod ta, consat of natin of ngs or foals Siting ona into tbe other, Ire 
the joints of the well known marestail plant (Equisetum) ; the edges of the jointed ringa nto serrated, and 
phen ibe of bron are rubbed or prssed together, the errataroe become extanglod and felt together. 
Exoossive twisting of woollen threads or passing ‘he bres ovet & heated irou comb, —as is dous in Hurope 
foe wornted—deateoys the felting property. 
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does not demand the use of wool for warmth during several months, 
and when the winter does set in, either pashmina or European flannel 
is used, or more commonly the ordinary cotton cloth made double and 
padded with cotton wool. In some of the jails attempts have been made 
to make plaids and coarse cloth. The Kashmiris also make woollen 
cloth something like our tweeds. 

One other class of fabric remains to be noticed, viz., pile or Turkey 
carpets, A number of these are made of great excellence at Multén, 
while others are imported, chiefly of amall size, from Bukhéra, Yar- 
kand, and Kashm{ir—for which latter carpete pashmina is employed. 
The Lahore Central Jail produces very fine samples, manufactured by the 
convicts whose term of imprisonment is sufficiently long to admit of 
their learning to perfection the art, which requires much more skill 
than the ordinary mechanical operations of the loom. 

8. Goat hair &c. This is principally used for making coarse bags 
in which grain and other burdens arz carried on the backs of cattle and 
camels, Coarse blankets called “bora” and mats for the floor called 
“asan” are also made of goat’s hair. In some places ropes are alao 
made of hair but are not strong. 

There is in Peshd4war a fine kind of goat hair worked into a 
patti or cloth. 

Camel hair, The soft inner wool is woven into chogahs, (long over- 
coats) and some kinds of cloth. But these are mostly made in the 
Kabul, Bukliira and Kohkan states, 


CLASS VII. Suxs. 

This class embraces # very important article of manufacture, which 
has been for ages carried on in the Panjab, though it is said that at 
present the silks made at Multén and Lahore are of less value and 
excellence than they formerly were, 

In the exhibition of 1864, however, an Amritsar firm, Musens, 
Devi Sanat ann Cavwna Mutt, by reviving expressly the manufacture, 
and making up silks of the fine old qualities, demonstrated that the 
art is not lost, but that there is no longer that demand for the better made 
and more expensive class of fabric which there was in the days of 
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native rule, when the court patronized the manufacture and required 
the richest products of the loom for its wear. 

At present the best silks are made at Multén, Lahore and Bahéwalpér. 
The former are principally plain, striped, or shot silks, Silk pieces 
made plain or unicolourous are called “ daryai;” if they have 2 metallic 
texture or “shot,” produced by the silk of warp and woof being differ- 
ent colours—the silk is called “ daryai dluipchdi.” 

Neat check silks are also made; these find the readiest sale among 
European ladies ; and as they will wash and wear well they are really 
valuable and useful articles ; they are called “ daryai chdrkidnah.” 

When the silk pieces have a plain ground colour, but variegated 
by stripes of a second colour in the direction of the length, tbe fabric 
is called “ gilbadan.” Large silk scarves, generelly square, with a rich 
gold border, are called “ Séfd.” Turbans and waistbelta are also made 
of long pieces of silk with silver gold thread borders and fringes. 

The Bahéwalpir silks are remarkable for their design; they often 
have patterns in two or three colours or variegated by the introduction of 
gold or silver thread, and sometimes are unicolourous, the pattern being 
of the nature of a damask produced by the arrangement of the threads, 

These fabrics also are often varied by the intermixture of satin 
or glossy portions with the plain silk. Regular satin is called “ atlas,” 
and is not produced at Lahore or Multdn, or even Bahdwalpir. That 
which is sold in shops is imported from Europe, or more rarely from 
Bukhéra, Yarkand and China. Russian satin also is sometimes met with. 
A kind of striped satin is brought from Hindustén and Bombay, end is 
called “ mashri.” 

There is another curious fabric produced in the Bah4walptir territory 5 
this is generally made striped as a gilbadan, and is very close woven silk, 
or a mixture of silk and cotton artificelly glazed. In fact, these fabrics 
look exactly like a piece of common glazed furniture chintz, and to our 
European ideas it seems a great waste of silk to make such fabrics out of it, 

Notwithstanding the local manufactures, silk “ dopattas,” or 
scarves worked with gold, are largely imported from Benares, which 
latter place supplies the silk “ dhotie,” (largo silk sheets, worn by Hindts 
in lieu of the “aijdma,” or loose trowsers of the Musulmans ) and 
spotted handkerchiefs called “ binds.” 
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Silk fabries, very thin, almost like muslin, and inwoven with gold 
thread, are also used in various parts of the Panjab, both as “ dopattas” 
or scarves, and as “mandils,” which when twisted up into narrow rolls, 
like a rope, are worn coiled round the head for a turban. 


Kamkhdb (“kineob”) a rich silk fabric worked all over with 
patterns in gold thread ( something like the cloth of gold of ancient 
days in Europe ), is not made in the Panjab except perhaps at a few 
places, as Nabba, and a little at Amritsar; it is principally imported 
from Benares, or from Ahmadabad ( Bombay ). 

Occasionally the silk “khes” and “dri,” or thick silk scarves of 
the Dakhan and Central India, find their way up to the Panjab from 
Jhansi, Gwalior, and via Delhi, 

Velvet, called “ makhmal,” is not made, as far as I know, in any part 
of India, and certainly not in the Panjab. It is in demand for native 
saddles and saddle cloths, which are made of velvet richly embroidered 
with gold, It is also used for “sasnuds,” the small carpet on which kings 
and great dignitaries sit, and for cushions, and for the covering of sword 
scabbards. It used to be imported from Russia vid Bukhdra, and was of a 
thin quality ; but the superior velvets of France and England have driven 
out the trade, and the imports are from Calcutta and Bombay. Russian 
velvet is still to bo seen on the sealbards of Irén or Persian and Bukhdéra 
swords, Cotton velvet is imported also, none is made in the Panjab. 


The fancy articles in silk, that is, articles made without the aid of 
the loom, are more numerous than those of the cotton or wool classes, 
First there are the “ tdrband,” or netted sashes: these are universally 
employed as a string or girdle by which the paijémas are fastened round the 
waist, they are made of silk netted, either plain or coloured, and the long 
ends of silk are knotted off and end in tassels, which are sometimes 
ornamented with gold thread and beads &. The making of these articles is 
a trade by itself called “ pathols” or “ iékabandi.” Various head ornamenta 
are made of silk; among them the female “pardnda,” which consists of 
long skeins of crimson silk, which are not plaited or twisted but left 
loose, only secured at each end by being bound up and the lower end 
being formed into a long tag ending with a tassel, generally highly 
ornamented with gold thread tinsel &, This long tail of silk is 
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plaited by the women into their hair and hangs down their back, the 
tassels of the “ pardnda” giving a finish to the plait. 

Horse trappings of all kinds, fringes for the nose, the long tassels 
that ornament the trappings of tho saddle, and leading ropes, called 
“ bagdaur,” are also made of silk. 


Another kind of fancy manufacture is curious, and confined chiefly 
to one or two men resident of the Gdjranwalla district, who also visit 
Lahore :—it consists in working pieces of coloured chenille (or piping of 
long piled velvet) side by side on to any cloth, in such a way as to 
form patterns or designs in leaves and flowers; the cloth so worked 
in is made up into cushions &c.,—or else the chenille is neatly glued 
on to the surfuce of a glove box or trinket case ; these present a very 
pleasing appearance when well made. 


CLASS VIII. 
Fimrors Manvracrones, 
This class gradually takes us out of the division of “ Textile 
Manufactures,” Tis first division is intended for fabrics not included 
in the previous three classes. 


The necessity for such a division is almost exclusively of Euro- 
pean creation ; it will contain the canvas woven of the flax grown at 
Sealkot, and also some linen fabrics of European manufacture but from 
Indian fibre. 


One indigenous fabric of this class is the coarse sacking or “ ¢dt,” 
answering to the “ gunny” of Bengal : it is used for packing, or for a 
floor cloth, or for making sacks and bags for grain, &e., &c. 

The second division of this class contains ropes of all kinds, 
The commouest forms of these are the ropes of “ bin muinj,” or the 
sheaths of the flower stalke of the Suechurum mulnja already described ; 
ropes of hemp, and of “san,” and also of the “sankokra” or 
Rozelle plant are commonly used. The coarser kinds of grass rope 
used sa make-shifts by the villagers for agricultural purposes, are 
hardly to be classed as manufactures, and are exhibited with the fibrous 
products of Section A, 
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The next division contains native paper, either plain or colored ; 
it differs not in kind, like European note paper, foolscap, tissue 
paper, printing paper, &., but only in quality and excellence of 
manufacture and in the size of the sheets. 

The paper of Kashmir is however different in kind, and is 
superior yet to anything produced in this province. y 

Sealkot is or was the famous place for paper,—but the jails 
now all produce paper, and that (in some of them) of excellent 
quality. Jn the jails also was originated the paper made of “maddr” 
fibre, of daphne and desmodium bark, of plantain fibre, of flax tow, 
and of “ dhdk ” bark and other materials. Old ¢dé chopped into pieces 
is the ordinary paper material, not old rags. 


The last division in this claas comprises a series of mate, of 
baskets, and of chicks or light screens for doors, which keep flies and birds 
out without excluding the light and air. Punkehs and hand fans and mats 
manufactured from the tough fibrous pieces of the palm leaves, and also 
of the “patha,” or Chamerops Ritchiana, are very common, and are 
imported largely from Peshéwar. There are also baskets and screens 
of the culm of the “sirkt” or Saccharum minja, ornamented with 
patterns, &., of woollen thread. 


CLASS IX. 

In this class more perhaps than in any other is the special skill 
of the native artizans displayed. It includes embroidery of all kinds, 
the rich gold embroideries of saddles, ‘aasnads,’ and ‘chogahs, tho 
beautiful silk needlework in pashmina, cotton, and net,—and lastly 
the wonderful Kashmir “amilikar” or needle-worked goods, consisting 
of shawls, caps, coats, and chogas, whose substance is pashmina, but 
the pattern is worked by hand stitching to a degree of fineness that is 
perféctly marvellous, 

In these works, the great patience and extreme delicacy of 
finger of the workman is exhibited to the utmost. Many of the 
embroidered specimens must have required the patient minute labour of 
consecutive months,—and the beautiful arrangement of colour, and 
great variety and elegance of design in pattern are very striking. 
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The perception of colour appears purely intuitive; they have au 
empiric knowledge of what the complementary colours are, and know 
that setting one beside its complementary throws out both to the greatest 
effect—or gives them “zeb”—as the native phrase is. It is however 
needless to observe that they have no knowledge of the principles of 
colouring, and hence it not seldom happens that their colour degenerates 
into glare, and their contrasts into gaudiness. Much might be done by 
educated supervision, in leading and restraining this natural impulse, 
so valuable in itself as a foundation in design art. 

The elegance in pattern of these embroideries as also in the 
woven shawls, is scarcely less remarkable than the selection and 
arrangement of colour; and this is a very noteworthy circumstance, 
because it shows that the power of design in tracing patterns, whether 
it be on a shawl, or on an enamelled cup, or on a gold inlaid shield, 
is a different power from designing in solid. In the late exhibition 
for instance, on all sides we could see beautiful patterns ;—-there were en- 
amelled wares from Multén, chased silver from Kashmir, glazed tiles from 
Multan again, embroideries from Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Kashmir and 
Lididna, elaborate borders and illuminated titles to manuscripts,—all 
covered with designs as beautiful in conception as they were faultless in 
execution, but for beauty of form we looked in vain. The few articles 
that had anything like elegant shape were almost entirely copied 
or made to order, and under supervision, But take any purely native 
article, say one of the carved marble chairs figured in Class XV. The 
back and sides are covered with tracery in pattern most beautiful, 
but the general form of the chair is hideous and clumsy to 
degree, The same thing perpetually appears also in native drawings: I 
have before me as I write a native portrait of His Highness the Maha 
rajah of Kashmir and Jami; the figure is seated resting againat a 
velvet cushion, which is placed in the centre of s carpet, with an attendant 
behind: in the first place the paper is bordered round with an 
edging of flower tracery, very beautifully complete; as to the 
picture itself, the velvet cushion on which the king reposes is wrought 
out with all its little pattern of gold embroidery, and the blue carpet 
on which the maanad is placed shows a miracle of tracery in gold and 
white,—but the figure itself, the ‘form’ part of the picture, is 
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contorted, and the graceful folds which the soft muslin in which he 
is clothed would naturally asaume are represented by lines conventional, 
stiff and utterly impossible, drawn without a thought of the original. 
The explanation is easy: the artist had the oriental perception of 
tracery and flat designing,—of solid form he had none, 


Ibis not a little remarkable that the countries where form has 
een most appreciated have been less prolific in patterns, or traced 
design. In ancient Greece and Rome, for instance, where grandeur 
of form and severe truth of outline, coupled however with the 
most perfect grace, are pre-eminent in every sculpture and building, 
we nee comparatively little of fine pattern design. We have, no doubt, 
tesselated pavements, aud Etruscan and Greek borders, but the patterns 

are few, and constantly repeated, rigidly simple, and always occupy & 
plece entirely hocondmy and subservient. 
Tt may be objected to this depreciation of the native perception 
of form, that considerable elegance is displayed in their vessels and vases, 
but this is not a fair test; for when the clay ia placed on the wheel 
there is & tendency in the gyrations of the wheel to produce certain forms 
in themselves elegant. When the first potters pressed their hands on 
the clay and the vessel came forth of a shape that was clegant, it was 
a chance: the potter had no design to make it with the particular 
curve that gives grace and beauty. But when once the vessel was mae, 
and beautiful or not answered the purpose for which it was intended, 
whether long necked “surah{” or water bottle, ora “dindi” oro 
“chdtti,” it became an established form, and was copied ever after, and 
copied not only in pottery, but in metal ; hence the elegance of a fow of 
the suréhis and cups in silver is casily explained, and in no way 
militates against the general principle thet traced design is separate 
from form design. 


I have extended this notice beyond the limits ofa preliminary 
sketch; but the class of embroidery is one Bq” <— 
subject of pattern in general is forced on ov 
collection so strongly, that it is impossible to 
to it, Form and design in pictures. 
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excluded from this place, but I shall recur to this interesting subject 
when we come to the fine art collection in Section D. 


CLASS X. 


This class gives an opportunity for the display of the peculiarities 

of dress to be found within the varied districts of the province. Tho 
wild marauding tribes of the hills and Peshdwar and down to the Derajat, 
the inhabitants of the peaceful and settled plains, in their several 
occupations or castes, Hindu and Mussulman, Jat, Arain, Banya, Khatri, 
Brahmin, Munshi, the hill people of the Kangra and Simla States, as far 
aa to the borders of Thibet, of Ladak and Spiti, of Kashmir and K4bul,— 
all are represented in the province in one part or another ; and their 
Jiatinelave Iresses, turtvana, or thoes, Se, Ge, form. interesting, articles 
for exhibition, Under the same class are also included the articles of 
clothing which are exhibited as specimens of work, and not for the sake 
of the form of the dress, Also all articles which illustrate ethnogra- 
phic peculiarities, or have reference to particular customs, ceremonies and 
superstitions, are here included. 


CLASS XI. y 

This class is for Leather Goods. The original native manufactures 
of leather are not extensive. Common shoes, saddlery, book-binding, 
water-bags and buckets, are almost the only leather articles in common 
use; but the intestinal skin of various animals is made by moulding 
when wet into bottles or jars for holding oil &. and camel hide is 
occasionally employed for the dishes of weighing scales &c. The more 
promising kinds of leather manufacture in this class are the result of 
Buropean demand on the one~tend,-wmdwlnanape ae 
other, and now superior book-binding, saddlery, 
boots and shoes, very well made, form a part of the collect 
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contorted, and the graceful folds which the soft muslin in which he 
is clothed would naturally assume are represented by lines conventional, 
stiff and utterly impossible, drawn without a thought of the original, 
The explanation is easy: the artist had the oriental perception of 
tracory and flat designing,—of solid form he had none, 


It is not a little remarkable that the countries where form has 
been most appreciated have been less prolific in patterns, or traced 
design. In ancient Greece and Rome, for instance, where grandeur 
of form and severe truth of outline, coupled however with the 
most perfect grace, are pre-eminent in every sculpture and building, 
‘we see comparatively little of fine pattern design, We have, no doubt, 
tesuelated pavements, and Etruscan and Greek borders, but the patterns 
are few, and constantly repeated, rigidly simple, and always occupy 
place entirely secondary and subservient. 


Tt may be objected to this depreciation of the native perception 
of form, that considerable elegance is displayed in their vessels and vases, 
but this is not a fair test; for when the clay is placed on the wheel 
there is a tendency in the gyrations of the wheel to produce certain forms 
in themselves elegant. When the first potters pressed their hands on 
the clay and the vessel came forth of a shape that was elegant, it was 
a chance: the potter had no design to make it with the particular 
curve that gives grace and beauty. But when once the vessel was madv, 
and beautiful or not answered the purpose for which it was intended, 
whether a long necked “surat” or water bottle, ora “indi” or a 
“‘chdtti,” it became an established form, and was copied ever after, and 
copied not only in pottery, but in metal ; hence the elegance of a few of 
the surdh{s and cups in silver is easily explained, and in no way 
militates against the general principle that traced design is separate 
from form design. 


I have extended this notice beyond the limits of s preliminary 
sketch; but the class of embroidery is one so remarkable, and the 
subject of pattern in general is forced on our notice by the whole 
collection so strongly, that it is impossible to avoid devoting some pages 
to it, Form and design in pictures and in architecture have been 
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excluded from this place, bat I shall recur to this interesting subject 
when we come to the fine art collection in Section D. 


CLASS X. 


This class gives an opportunity for the display of the peculiarities 
of dress to be found within the varied districts of the province. The 
wild marauding tribes of the hills and Peshawar and down to the Dersjat, 
the inhabitants of the peaceful and settled plains, in their several 
occupations or castes, Hindu and Mussulman, Jat, Arain, Banya, Khatri, 
Brahmin, Munshi, the hill people of the Kangra and Simla States, as far 
aa to the borders of Thibet, of Ladak and Spiti, of Kashmir and Kébul,— 
all are represented in the province in one part or another ; and their 
distinctive dresses, turbans, or shoes, &c. &c., form interesting articles 
for exhibition, Under the same class are also included the articles of 
clothing which are exhibited as specimens of work, and not for the sako 
of the form of the dress. ‘Also all articles which illustrate ethnogra~ 
phic peculiarities, or have reference to particular customs, ceremonies and 
superstitions, are here included. 


CLASS XI. 


This class is for Leather Goods, The original native manufactures 
of leather are not extensive. Common shoes, saddlery, book-binding, 
water-bags and buckets, are almost the only leather articles in common 
use; but the intestinal kin of various animals is made by moulding 
when wet into bottles or jars for holding oil &. and camel hide is 
occasionally employed for the dishes of weighing scales &c. The more 
promising Kinds of leather manufacture in this class are the result of 
European demand on the one hand, and European instruction on the 
other, and now superior book-binding, saddlery, harness, and English 
boots and shoes, very well made, form a part of the collection. 


CLASS XII. 


This is a large and important class, embracing all manufactures 
in metal, The class is sub-divided according to the metal employed, and 
primarily into the two main divisions of work in the precious and 
non precious metals, 
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The sub-classes A and B contain samples of the work in copper, 
brass and bell metal, chiefly in the form of vessels for cooking, drinking 
and holding water. Such vessels are always used wherever the people 
are rich enough to have them, it is only the very poorest that are con- 
fined entirely to earthenware pots. Rough iron-work was included in the 
éxhibition ; bolts, screws, nails, iron pans, and implements, were shewn, 
but formed neither a large nor an important collection, but one in which 
there was very great room for improvement ; it is possible however that 
many exhibitors were deterred from sending specimens by the great 
weight and consequent cost of carriage, and aleo by the unsightliness of 
the objects themselves, The exhibition prize for the best piece of rough 
filed iron-work could not be awarded. Sub-class C contains cutlery, the 
best samples of which are the manufacture of table knives from Shahptr, 
and of various articles from Gujrat and Sealkot, but all on the European 
model, some of the latter under European superintendence also, A. 
portion of the large collection of swords and daggers exhibited for the 
sake of their blades came under this class, It may be added that 
there is some difficulty in classifying these articles, and a number will 
be found in this class, some more among the works in the precious me- 
tals, a few under jewellery, and a number in section C, in tke class 
XXVIII—devoted to arms. The principle of classification is derived 
from a consideration of the prominent characteristics of the specimen. If 
@ weapon exhibits a peculiar form and name,—as the long juggling 
sword, the twisted bichw4 or dagger, or the katdr, it is included in the 
proper class asa weapon; but if the form presenta nothing remarkable, but 
the blade is of beautiful metal, or finely tempered and watered, it is shown 
asasample of steel under the present class; ifit is inlaid with gold 
the specimen will consort with “ kofigari” or inland gold work,— 
if the handle and scabbard are richly jewelled or enamelled, it forms 
part of the jewellery collection, In one instance daggers, whose han- 
dies and sheaths were of finely carved ivory, and the blades quite 
ordinary both as to shape and metal, have been included as “ivory 
carvings.” 

The next great division of this class contains work in the precious 
metals, In the exhibition there was a collection of considerable beauty. 
The first sub-class is divided to illustrate the manufactures of gold 
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wire, such as gold thread, and spangles, gold military lace, gold edgings 
and ribbands, &c., called “kalabutdn” “mukesh,” “laus,” “anchal,” dc. 

In the next class the gold thread and fine flattened wires of the 
former are found woven into gold cloth by the aid of a silk warp and 
forming the rich patterns of # Benares kimkhdb, or the golden sheen 
of a “mandit” or “ dopatta.” . 


Leaving these light fabrics of gold, illustrating the wonderful 
malleability and ductility of the precious metals, we come to another 
class, where the same metals are exhibited in a more solid form, in cups 
and vessels both plain and ornamental, or chased over with the beautiful 
flower work in relief as in the Kashmir silver. 


Tn this class are also included a multitude of trinkets whose endless 
shapes and names are as curious ag they are puzzling; several of these 
are local, and worn only by certain tribes, and will receive full notice 
in their proper place. 

Next come the beautiful koftgari work, arms and shields, pen- 
boxes and caskets, combs, buttons, paper-knives, letter weights and 
many other articles of iron, polished and wrougbt all over with curious 
devices in gold lines made by hannnering in gold wire. 

Last in this class, is 2 sub-division to receive a few samples of plating, 
both water and electro-plate. The former has been done for years in the 
cities of this province by overlaying with thin gold,—but the latter is 
quite new, and hes been practised by a few workmen with fair success. 


CLASS XIII. 

Contains the samples of native jewellery and enamelling, The latter 
is noticable chiefly. on the backs of set jewels, many ringa and bracelets 
being finished with enamelling in this way ; but the most showy pieces of 
enamelling are the silver vases from Kashmir and Miultén and the ena- 
melled jewellery of Kangra ;—a pattern is formed on the silver in high 
relief and the lower parts filled up with coloured enamel, so that the 
surface presented is that of a coloured ground, with silver leaves, and 
flowers, delineated upon it, 

The jewellery, properly so called, consista of gems cut and set in 
gold for rings, necklaces, armlets, &c. The native names and varieties 
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of jewels are perfectly endless, and vary in different districts. Trinkets 
and ornaments in silver and gold, all included under the general term 
“zewardt” are worn by both sexes, but especially by women, 

Almost the only gems esteemed by natives for their finest ornaments 
are rubies, emeralds, diamonds and pearls; all the others are despised, 
and sapphires are quite uncommon, and only worn in the “nau ratn,” 
or armlet with nine gems.* The lower order of jewels, such as agates 
and cornelians are condemned to the rank of “nagnahs” or “ mankas,” 
stones for signet rings or beads for rosaries, The gems are all imported ;—~ 
rubies from Ceylon and Burmab, chamonds from Central India, but many 
from Calcutta, from Brazil, &¢,; emeralds are not found anywhere in 
India, but stones of immense size are to be met with, filled however with 
flaws ;—they are all imported. An account of these gams will be 
found in section A, under the class devoted to minerals used for 
ornament, at page 49 of vol. I. 

There is another class of jewellery which deserves notice, viz, 
that of Delhi made in European fashion, with stones cut as in Europe, 
which latter are chiefly brought from Calcutta. Very good native work 
in imitation of European also done at Kangra—but principally in gold 
and enamel not with stones. 

CLASS XIV. 

Is @ class designed to include rock crystal cups, and handles, 
agate bowls, jade vases, and other articles of vertu not strictly to 
be classed with goms. 

CLASS XV. 

We pass on to a different series of manufactures, viz., those in 
which wood and ivory are the chief materials, 

First comes furniture, This is principally by European hands in the 
regimental workshops, or by natives under European superintendence. 

Natives use so little furniture beyond chairs, beds and boxes, that 
there is no scope for a native collection of furniture. 

The second division of the class contains all the wood carvings, 
some in the form of articles of funiture, such as legs of beds, boxes, 
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walking sticks and other articles. A few articles are of wood inlaid 
with ivory with great neatness and skill, 

The third division is expressly for the turned wood ware of 
Pak Pattan and other places; the turned vases, boxes, &c., being 
afterwards covered with variegated lacquer and polished. 


CLASS XVI. 
Contains all the delicate ivory carving of Delhi and Amritsar, 
CLASS XVII. 

Almost specially constructed for the wares of Kashmir ; for beyond 
a rude papier maché from Muzaffargarh, there is hardly any made in 
the province. The Kashmir boxes, pen-trays, card cases, &c., are some of 
them of wood, and some of papier maché—the pulp of old paper, moulded, 
pressed and dried into the desired form. The surfaco of these articles 
is most beautifully and delicately painted over in gold, or colours, or 
both, on a ground of some colour previously laid on. Nothing can 
exceed the delicacy of the flower patterns or the shawl patterns which 
are delineated on them ; the gloss is given by a varnish of copal, 

CLASS XVIII. 

Includes all the ceramic art of the province, 

Generally speaking, nothing is made but rude porous earthern 
veasels of the various forms of water bottles, cups, pans, and “degchis” 
or “chattis” (cooking pots) ; but several districts have produced beautiful 
thin paper pottery, unglazed, and the Rohtak district has a very pleasing 
variety formed of brownish clay, the surface of which is ribbed or 
marked and indented with patterns, and then has a pearly lustre given 
to it by the addition of finely powdered tale. 

Some of the pottery is of a pale yellow, and a little of a black colour ; 
the latter is exhibited with a pattern worked in on it with quicksilver 
and tin leaf, which is not permanent but to look st has a sufficiently 
pleasing offect. There are a few specimens of pottery painted over, 
and of pottery to which the lacquer of the turned wood has been 
applied, the latter is very fairly durable when well made. 

Some of the jails exhibited glazed pottery, which shows great progress, 
both as to form, colour, and quality of glaze ; but atill the art is rude and 
imperfect, and the apparatus and substances employed need improvement, 
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From Ludhitina the exhibition had a large series of ceramic vasés 
made on classical or quasi-classical models, The glazed tiles under this 
class are some of them very good and of brilliant colour, being both 
ancient and of modern manufacture. 

CLASS XIX. 

This represents the attempts of the province at glass making. 

The crude glaas jsa thick greenish material fram which bulbous 
bottles are blown, but no advance in this has hitherto been made; the 
tools, the furnace and the annealing are al] on the smallest scale, and of 
the rudest and most unsatisfactory kind. The few white glass articles 
that are made, are made of broken European articles melted down. Tho 
best glass is made at Pénipat and Karnél, they there also silver glass 
with some success. Some tolerable white glass candle shadles were sent 
from Patydl4, and some fancy articles from Lahore. As yet glaas is not 
used for drinking out of by natives, and that employed by Europeans is 
imported, as is also window glass; hence there is no stimulus given to 
the manufacture, 

CLASS XX. 

Which concludes the section, is designed for tho few articles of 
ornament or of fancy work that could not be conveniently included in 
any of the regular classes, Native ingenuity is often and not altogether 
unsuccessfully exercised in producing fancy or ornamental goods. 

In the foregoing eketch it is hoped the reader will have gained some 
idea of what he may expect to find detailed under the various classes, 
He will see there, the result of patient industry struggling with rude 
materials, imperfect tools, and ignorance of any principles by which 
ta learn ta improve them, and opposed, albeit unconsciously, by that 
apathy and dislike for change which produces an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to the introduction of new methods, even when their superiority, 
actually exhibited, cannot be denied. 

In other branches of mannfacture, where the material is more 
pliant and seems dependent on patient delicate handling, combined with 
power of pattern making and colour srranging,—we gee all the 
excellencies of the best manufacture displayed at once ; the embroideries, 
the shawls, the inlaid work. are without rival It only remains to ask 
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could not this excellence be produced with less labour, less time and 
less expense # 

Notwithstanding the general backwardness of maunfacturing skill, 
the commencement of European influence of the best kind on the 
manufactures is clearly percep’ “ble. New materials are being turned to 
account, better tools are being tried, in apite of the apathy and dislike just 
alluded to; better form and better finish is already discernible in the 
articles of furniture, cutlery, jewellery and many others ; while even in the 
exclusively native art of shawl making, the value of European design 
and colour teaching is to be traced in several of the productions of 
Amritsar looms. 


The survey of the manufactures is on the whole an encouraging 
one ; advance though very slow is being made in almost every department. 
Our jails introduce better styles of work, and should be encouraged 
to go still further, and with still greater care and attention to see that the 
akill acquired js not thrown away or lost ; private manufacturers, 
regimental workshops, railway industrial workshops and mission 
industrial schools are all tending to give the onward impulse, 


The establishment of good industrial and design-art schools is now 
a desideratum ; in many places the people are ripe for them and would 
gladly learn. The establishment of such & school at Lahore has been 
determined on, and will no doubt become the centre of improvement on 
all hands. Not a little will be gained if we can succeed in teaching the 
manufacturers the principles on Ww! ich the processes of dycing, metal 
working, weaving and the like depend; guided by such knowledge, 
it is possible to effect those improvements which are urgently required 
both in material and implements; mere empiric knowledge of 
certain rude processes can be handed down as in this country from father 
to son, but never can lead to any advance or improvement. A very 
important point which should occupy the attention of the educational 
authorities is the necessity of teaching and spreading 8 knowledge of 
the elements of natural science, especially Chemistry, Botany, Electri- 
city, Hydrostaties and M ics, Almost every process of art or 
manufacture is dependent on one OF other of these sciences ; and if a 
knowledge of them were to begin to prevail among the educated classes, 
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improvement would gradually sproad as it has in Europe to the masses, 
and the rewult would be that every manufacture in the country would 
eventually be benefitted ; we would then see improvement carried into 
paper making, cutlery, pottery, glass blowing, in which it ia most 
required, and even the old cotton and silk weaving loom might give 
way before a simple, cheap and improved substitute, 


SECTION C. 


MACHINERY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This Section is at present destined to occupy but a small space in the 
account of the Products of the Punjab. The distribution of Classes under 
it, given at page xxxiii of Volume I, is rather intended for an 
Exhibition where both native and imported machinery is displayed, 
than a scheme of classification adaptable to the actually existing in- 
digenous machinery of the Punjab. Accordingly, these Classea in the 
scheme that are noted below as containing nothing, will be omitted in the 
descriptive catalogue which follows :— 


CLASS XXI.—Prime movers, &c. This class is blank. 


CLASS XXII.—Distributed under four divisions ; we have a few 
samples thus :-— 


Division 1.—Machines for raising water.—There is the Persian wheel, 
the “ Lao-charas” the “ Dhankli” and the “ Chalar.” 


Division 11.—Machines for raising weights ;-—is blank. 


Division I1].—Carriages—Thore is no great variety, but the indigen- 
ous carriages are admirably adapted for the purposes they are 
built to serve ; and the “ Ekka, ” being built on the very principle 
adopted sume years back in the Hansom cab, will deserve notice. 


Division 1V.—Baittory Plant.—Although under effective supervision 
native workmen are able to build railway carriages, and to do a 
great deal of useful metal and other work in repairing and fitting 
machinery, all the specimens in such a division being purely of 
European origin, will have no place in this book, 
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Divistoy V.—Models of Boats—This Section will contain an account of 
the boats that have been in use on the Punjab rivers from time 
immemorial. Like almost everything else the art of boat building 
is stationary; and I doubt not that traces of Alexander's boat 
building may still be found in the Jhelum boat of to-day. 


CLASS XXIII.—Jnstruments for weighing and registering :-—is 
separated into two divisions :— 


Division ].—Horological instruments, which is a blank, except in the 
remarkable instance to be noted in its proper place. 


Division Il.—Weighing Inatruments are represented only by the com- 
mon tardzu or scale, with the suspended trays at either end of the 
beam. It is generally made of wood and with leather and basket 
work for larger work, while for jewellers and others a small steel 
beam carrying little hemispherical brass cups hung on with three 
silk threads is used. ‘The balance is indicated by the pointed tongue 
“kentha” of the beam, just as in European scales. They are 
always fitted into a little wooden case, in which one cup lies over 
the other, and the case is shaped thus = 


The steel-yard is unkown. 


CLASS XXIV.—Contains AMuthematical and Philosophical 
instruments, and is unrepresented, save by the instruments (still to be 
found) used by native astrologers, including the astrolabe, and instruments 
for determining latitude and longitude, the equation of time, and so forth, 


CLASS XXV.—(Surgical instruments) will present « small, but 
somewhat curious collection, showing how far the surgical art has gone 
among @ people who consider the noble art—one of the great powers 
whereby we contend against the host of suffering and misery in the world— 
ax only fit for barbers and blackemiths ; and who found their surgery, 
like their medicine, on a purely empirical basis, Tho patience of the native 
character, however, is admirably exhibited by the known surgical processes, 
moat of them being as slow and tedious for the operator, as they require 
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patience and determined submission in the subject. The delicacy ‘of 
handling and skill in using rough weapons, which natives undoubtedly 
possess, will further appear in their operations for cataract, and for 
restoring the cartilage of the nose. 


CLASS XXVI.—{ Musical instruments) will contain series 
which is certainly curious and interesting, however unmelodious to 
European ears the twang of the “madkam” or guitar may be. 


CLASS XXVII.—Locks and small machines.—This Class is 
represented by a few small articles, which show however an embryo 


ingenuity which might receive great development in future, and under 
suitable guidance. 


CLASS XXVIII.—Contains specimens of Arms and Ordnance. 


CLASS XXI1X.—Machinery and Trade Implements, 

Divisios 1.— Used in Manuat trades—A great many of the implements 
which are required for various manufactures have already been 
described in Section B. of this Volume, I use this Division 
to contain a variety of miscellaneous information as to Tools 
and Trades which I could not include elsewhere, 

Divistoy If.—Agricultural Instruments, are represented by the somewhat 
rude, but by no means inefficient implements used all over 
the country. They have at least the merit of extreme cheapness, 
The common cultivator would be almost ruined by the price of 
an English plough ; at least by what it would cost out here, 


Division 111.—Shews a similar series of tools used in horticulture, 
CLASS XXX.—(Photographic Apparatus) is blank. 


CLASS XXXI—Contrivances used in architecture. Under this 
Class will be given some notes on the houses built in various parts of the 
Punjab, and some remarks also on the construction of wells. 


‘The Class Machinery, which occupies a large portion of the great 
European Exhibition Catalogues, is thus reduced in the Punjab to very 
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narrow limits. All the progress that has been made in the introduction of 
machinery is of European origin. Nor is this to be wondered at, for the 
manufacture of machinery demands many aids which the Punjeb at 
present has not. First, there must be the inventive mind long trained by 
close study of the auecessive processes which one by one have perfected 
the construction of machines in Europe. Next there must be large foundries, 
and abundant supply of fuel for large and powerful furnaces ; metal- 
lurgy must be brought to a high degree of perfection; fine and malleable iron, 
pure and even tempered steel, well compounded metals, must be produced 
in abundance. Again, the making of one machine requires the aid of 
many others, All the machinery requisite for casting metal, all the contri- 
vances for turning, planing, boring, and shaping metal, that are now seen 
in the great engine factories of Europe, must be brought into play. Still, 
the day is perhaps not far distant when we may have machinery of native 
manufacture. Already the workshops of Rurki, Madhopur, and of the 
great railway stations, employ hundreds of native artisans, who are thug 
becoming familiarized with the arts of forging and casting metal, and 
‘with the control of powerful engines and prime movers, whether worked 
by water power as at Madhopore and Rurki, or by steam as at the 
Lahore and other railway workshops These abundantly prove 
that the native workman is not wanting either in sagacity or in power; 
and these works under European supervision are but the first step 
towards works where the learners have become teachers, and whence 
the arts imported from abroad have gradually become naturalized and 
familiar, 
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CLASS V. 
COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


To trace the process of manufacture upwards from the first gathering of the cotton 
pods to the final egress from the loom of the woven fabric, we must refer to the claaa of fibres 
where, under the head of raw cotton, the firat part of the story has been told; suffice it 
here to aay that the uative cotton fibre is of much shorter atapla than the American varietioa, 
auil that even the latter wheu welimatized shew, except under very favorable cireumstances, a 
tendency to shorten alao, 

‘When the cotton is gathered and separated from the husks of the pod, tha first atep is to 
Beparate the fibre from the seed to which it is attached. This is effected by the“ belng,” 
avery simple little apparatus, consisting of a pair of rollers, supported between two 
uprights fixed on to a wooden stand: the rollers are just sufficioutly far apart to allow the 
evtton hut not the seed to pass between. The ends of the rollers are cut into wormed surews, 
which work one into the other aud cause both rollers to revolve, when force is applied tu u 
wooden lover haudle attached to the upper one. 

The cotton having passed through this process, is cleaned from broken hits of seed and 
dirt, and alyo frayed outand separated, by a very siumple apparatus called a“ pinjan.” This 
is little more than » bow loovely strung and auspended from the ceiling of the room, The 
operator sits ou the ground, aud the bow lies nearly on the ground; the operator twists a little 
stick round the striuy in the ceutre, and placing the bow-string over a little heap of cotton, 
by the aid of the little stick, twange the string against the cotton, which is frayed out and 
cleaned simply by the vibration of the string; the passer by can constantly hear the twunging 
of this bow aa he approaches the shop. 

‘When the cotton is thus cleaned, it is formed into spindle shaped lumps or balls, called 
“pani” from which thread is drawn out aud twisted. This is dune by the aid ofa charka,” a 
very simple instrument, consisting ofa large lantern wheel* abouta foot or eighteen inches in 
diameter, which tarned by hand communicates bya baud with a very small reel-like wheel which 
revolves rapidly ; from the side of the reel or small wheel an irou spike projects, over which 
a hollow grass straw ix slipped and on which the cotton thread is wound as fasts it ix upun. 

The thread being thus obtained, itis wound off from the reels of the charkha and con- 
verted into the form of large skoins by windiug it over a wooden framo called “ dteran.” In 
this state it iv put into the weaver’s hands, The weaver opens out the skein intoa circle which 
lhe then places on a sort of skeleton cylin ler, or rather pyramid shaped wheel, from which, 
while revolving, tho thread is again wound off on Lita of reed for use. Next, the web of the 
fabric has to be propared, whivh is of course double. In order to do this, a smooth piece of 
clean grouud is selected, and pairs of pags are set up, at intervals of two yards or less, in two 
paralled rows. A person then tukes iu each hand stick, at the bottom of which is a revolv- 
ing reel charged with thread; he fixes to the first peg one end. of the thread on the reel, and 
then walks sloug the pegs, firet down one row and up thenezt, and so the thread unwinds as 
hhe yoos, aud he takes care to let the thread full alternately outside aud inside each peg :—thus 





©The wheel oonsints of two discs of wood separated by pisows of wood to the dintence of 2 or $ 
inches ; tho edge uf the wheel is formed by s net work of string utrctched between the tru disus, over this 
surfaco the band xovolves. 
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anumber of threads are deposited on the ground over the pegs, and the workman goes on 
unwinding till there are threads enough for his purpose. The requisite number of threads is 
calculated according to the breadth of the intended fabric; the threads are then carefully taken 
upoff the ground. ‘The double rows of pegs having served to keep the twosetsofthresdsapurt, 
sticks of “sarkand” grass are also inserted brendthwise 1o keep them from becoming re- 
eutangled. The workman next spread out the threads to the breadth of the intended web ; 
one end of the web is then ticd to a stick fixed im the ground and the otber held by another 
man and stretched out to ita full length, when it is well brushed with 2 broad Lrush (valled 
* Lifeh”) to cleanse tho thrends frow the little particles of cotton seed aud other impurities 
that invariably stick to the thread. It is now ready to be trausferred to the loom. 

All uative cotton fabrics are made in one or other of four styles :— 

Ast, These are plaiu cloths, either wove with a single thread or with two or three or 
fonr throads, according to the required stoutners of the fabric, from the thinnest “ matmal” 
or pkaiti” to the thickest " durree;” for all these the web is nnicoloreus, 

Quid, Are cloths with a longitudinal stripe, of which the typo is the sal; or with a 
check pattern as tho “ Inngé;” the web here has coloured threads introduced at intervals 
for (ho stripe. “Jabbalpari” durrees are also made un this principle, Both these hirds 
aro wove plnin and called “ sidéLAfi.”” 

8rd, Are cloths with various diagonal patterns, such as the “ dia,” and ure woven 
ona different principle and called “ khesbafi.” 

4th, Are thoso fabrics which are not woven morely by passing the shuttle across 
aod across ina straight line, but which exhibit in their texture # damask or pattern, 
generally in diamond shapes, and fantastically called “ Bulbul chashm" or “Nightinale’s eye.” 
‘Thiv is commonly seen in the ‘ ghdti” and iu the “ chédar” worn as wrappers or cloths, 

The weaving of towels, table linen and the like, is of purely Europeun origin, and 
ja only practised in jaile, &c., under European supervision. Such cannot be counted aa 
a class of native indigenous manufactures. 

Notwithstanding the simplicity of the cotton manufacture, the varieties of the cloth are 
numerous, as the following list of names of cloths met with in the Punjab will testify. 
‘The names sometimes indicate the number of threads constituting the breadth of the web, 
aud svmetines the number of threads, whether single, double, £¢., with which the shuttle is 
charged. Sometimes the colour gives a navue, sometimes the pattern. Besides these genernl 
named thore are varieties of fabrics known lorally by peculiar nares. ‘These are not given hero, 
Lut will be fouud in the catalogue which follows. The Gégaira lista will furnieh a good 
exumple of this. Foreign piece goods, whether European, or imported from Kélul aud 
Tirkistén, or from India, have also distinctive titles: all such are indicated in the sequel. 

With reyard to the distribution of cotton maunfacture in various districts of the 
Panjab,—it is, of course, scarcely possible to exclude auy city or town from the list of 
eotton mauufucturing localities. In every pluce will be found shops of weavers employed 
in producing at least the coarser cloths required in quantity by all classes. 

In the large cities, as Lahore, Amritear, Miltén, Lidhigua and others, every hind 
of fabric almost is woven. Ltidhiéns has a special notoriety for drille, check cloths, and 
other fabrics resembling Buropean, as well as for “ Linghis” and other native fabrics. 

Miltéa is noted for cotton pile carpots, and for printed and painted calivos or chintzes, 
called “ chit,” and for “ dhotie” with a red printed border, 
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But the most imporlant seat of all the finer cotton weaving was and still is the Dofhah, 
or dratricts of Hishy4rpdr, Jélandhar and Kangra. It is true indeed, that the excellence 
and cheapness of Esropesn fabrics has almost caused the manufacture of the finer cottons 
to cease, but utill the “yhdtis” of RahGu and the muslin turbans of Bajwére are cole- 
Drated even to Hindéstén, 

Coarse cloth, which is generically called ‘kadha,” (whichliterally means “woven,” justlike 
the Poraiun “b4/ta,”) is also largely miunfactured in the Dodbeh, and is exported to the 
hills beyond Kilé and Spiti. 

In other parta of the Puujab there is equally a demand for this kind of fabric for export 
to Kalul and Térkiatan, in those towns through which the Parfcha merchants pass when they 
return to their own country after disposing of their goods in Hind(wtén and Bengal, 

Iu thin way it is that the districts of Jhung and Sbahpir, the latter especially in the 
town of Khushib, have a considerable trade in coarse cloth  Chintzes or printed fabrics are 
alvo much iu demand, aud are largely exported; Maltéu, which is a great rendezvous of 
Povindsa merchants, has a considerable trade in them, as indved in all the articles that consti- 
tute the export trade to the Western frontier. 

Gigaira, aud especially the towns of Syadwillaand Pakpattan, are noted for the weav- 
ing of an improvod variety of “ laugbi” and “ thea.” 

Khushab in Shahpir is also noted for its lénghis, hoth silk and cotton. The linghis of 
Peshiwar are also favious, and the dark blue scarf with ity crimsou ego, woven in the 
Kohot district, is quite characteristic. A similar kind of scarf is largely manufactured in 
Hazéra, both plain and ornamented with a border of gold. The Deputy Commissioner 
informs me that of the plain kind universally worn by zemindars, from 5 to 6000 aro made 
yearly, and valued from 2 to 15 rupeeseach. Ofthe gold bordered kinda wora by Kbéna and 
the better classes, and valuing from 10 to 70 rupees, about fifteen huudred or two thousand 
are auuunlly woven. 

The Panjab districts bordering on Hindistén are principally remarkable for muslin. 
Turbans of thia fubric are largely manufactured at Delhi, In the Sirsa district, the principal 
mmanufactares are coarge cloths valled “ gas” and “ painsi” and “ dabba khes” or khes of two 
colours. 

It must be remarked generally with referonce to the prices attached to articles in the 
following list, thut they are not constant, ‘The price of durres and all cotton goods alters 
with the price of raw cotton :— 


“LUNGHL” 


The first class of cotton fabrica to be 
noticed is the “Iinghi.” This is along scarf. 


habitant of the Peshéwar and Derajat 
divisions. The long ends with the coloured. 
borders hanging down, present a very elegant 
andpicturesqueappearanoe. When thelinghi 


‘They are made everywhere, but especially 
in the Peshawar division, where they are 
woven of exquisite fineness, and with most 
Deautiful borders, in which coloured silk and 
gold thread are often tastefally introduced. 
‘Tho linghi ia universally worn by the in- 


is not worn as e turban it is used se a scarf, 
being cut inhalf and the two picoos sown 
together. Alinghi is oither plain cloth of 
any colour, oftenest white ordark blue, or 
else & amall check like the Peshiwar linghi, 
‘The exhibited samples were as follows :-— 
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1.—[5736] Yellow and black check 
A lénghi with silkborders, by 
Sirsa. Wass 
2.—[8787]. Another, black and blue. 
3.—[5768-4]. Check linghi (charkhina) 
Ambala, by Musammanp Bazsa. 
4,—[5765-8}, Four \iughis by Hasrs- 
ULIAd, Valuing Be. 4, 17, 25 and 27, respec- 
tively. 
8,—[3820]. Three liinghis by Narav of 
Hushyarpur. Kénpér. ’ 
@.—[5823-48]. Lfnghis,value Be 15and 
Amritsar. 35, with borders. 
7.—(5881]. “ Lénghi Pakiri,” an exces 
sively cheap kind of cloth, 
Lahore. 


worn by Fakirs or beggars, 
ita value is 9 annas. 
8.—[5889]. Is an orange coloured linghi 
by Traxuz Das of Lahore. 
9.—[5809]. Is a Minghi by the Soperin- 
tendent of the Centra! Jail. 


10.~ [5985]. One from Gujranwélla. 

11—[6002]. One from the Jiblam jail 

12.—[6027-81]. Are various coloured 
‘Hinghia made at Khushab in Shahpir (which 


is celebrated for them) by Amman Diy and 
Pre Baxnax. 


13 —[6147]. In a linghi from Jhung. 

14.—[6165]. A ldnghi from Dera Ismail 
Khén. 

15.—[ ] Check hinghi called “Sirdér 

Khori,” which means “check 

Gngaire. for the chieftain,” said to be 

so called because when 

firet invented the new fabric was presented 
to a certain Sirdér whose name, however, is 
not remembered, value Re. 4-8, 


16.—[6061]. “Léinghi Chauténf,” so 
called because the warp (tdn{) is divided into 
four (chau) breadhs, each of which is of dif- 


ferent coloured threads, red, yellow, green, 
and white. 

17 —[6087}. “ Lénghi tirtén{,” similar 
to the preceding, except that the warp is 
divided into three parts instead of four, each 
being a different colour. 

18.—[6063}. * Linghi tirkandi,” called 
from ‘ thrce threada’ (tirkandi) of red, green 
and sellow eolorbeing employed in weaving it. 

19.--[6066]. “Linghi safid resharai 
manchawili.” Of this fabric 10 parts arecot- 
ton and one part (mancha) is silk (reshami). 

20.-[6067]. “Alicb& td.” Purple 
coloured (fda) check, The check isso very 
small that the marks are like the seeds of 
cardawows (iléchi), 

21.—[6068}. “ Chak-lé” ‘Chak’ means 
s piece—auil ‘16a kind of cloth, 

22.—[6069]. “ Linghi chaugarri,” » 
check of two colors, generally worn by 
women, 

23.—[6070]. Léughi chirwin.” Thisie 
a plain unicolorous fabrie except that at re~ 
gular iuvervals a single thread of another 
color is woven in. 

24.—[6072]. “Lunghisafed.” A plain 
white scarf. 

25.—[6073]. “Lévghi Jallé khori- 
wallé.” A check with three colors in it, first 
made by a weaver named “ Jallé.” 

26.—[G074]. Lénghi Sivi.” Mude of 
five parts green thread and one white, 

27.—[6075]. “ Aldcha Siyah™ by Buxur- 
uat of Pék Patan, black small check, 
(see No. 6067 above ). 

28.—[6184]. Je a green linghi by 
Kamauiya. 

29.—[6083}. “Iuinghi Khesi,” as ita 
name implies, a linghi made like “a khes.”” 

30.—(6088], “Lunghi anérdéni.” A 
check, but not asquare check ;the marks of 
the chack are elongated like the grains of 
pomegranate frait ( anérdiua ). 
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81.—[6178]. Lsinghi with silk borders, 
Peshawar, value Re. 8-8, by Mrrax 
Nizan-up-pia. 

here Kinghis are of extreme finenons of texture 
‘and great beanty. They are nnivermelly worn by 
Atghins ; nome further wecountof them will be found 
‘under the head of articles of clothing. ‘There ie one 
kind of linghi which is chiefly worn hy the agricnltu- 
ral population, it is of # uniform dark blue color with 
border of criuwon and yellow silk; the best of these 
aro mado at Hongii in Kohat, and can be made of 
any valve up to Ke, 100, 

32.—[6174]. “ Lénghilangotah,” value 
Re, 60. ‘Langotah’ meaus waistcloth or 
girdle, indicating the use to which this kind 
of ldnghi is put, 

83.—{6175}. Linghi Hindwfni, value 
Be. 25, for Hindi’ wear. 

34—[ ]. A small check lfnghi, 
fine wove, with deep border in stripes of black 
and turquoise Line silk altarnating with broad 
atripos of twilled gold thread, valno Ra. 190. 

86.—[6176-8]. Three léughia, nsodeither 
ag head drenses or scarves, called “chaddar 
chomihni” and “ purra.” 


KEES. 

‘This fabric is generally woven in pieces, 
which are sown together to make a square 
“chaddar” or upper wrapper, worn by allclas. 
ses that can afford it. The fubricis remark- 
able chiefty aa exhibiting a different kind of 
wearing to the others. ‘The natives acknow- 
ledge three kinds of weaving : “ Sida béfi," 
commencing when the pattern is all in lines 
or checka aud runs either straight dowu or 
straight acroes the webs. “‘ Khes béfi,” where 
the pattern may be either plain or check, but 
the thread of the weft entwined alternately 
‘with those of the warp that the make of the 
fubric appears to be diagonal or cornerwise 
across the fabrio, instead of the threads ross. 
ing at right angles. The looms for this kind 
of weaving are more complicated than the 
other, having a greater namber of treddles 
&c., and the shuttle being differently em- 
ployed; the looms will be fully deucribed 





under section C. Machinery. The third kind 
or “Bulbul chashm Lafi” is where the fabricia 
damasked with a pattern of diamond shapes 
produced by interweaving the threads of 
warp aud weft, The khes baff includes two 
kinds of coverlets called “dotahi and chauta- 
hi,” white sheets with a rod or dark blue edg- 
ing. Sometimes however the chautahia are 
made with a large check pattern, Occasional- 
ly cotton kheses are made with a silk edging, 

‘The exhibited samples were as follows :— 

86.—[571]. Black and yellow plaid, half 
silk and half cotton, made 
by Wazre of Bunea, Sirsa 
district. 

‘Two colonred khesow aro in this district oalled 
“ dabba khes.”” 

87.— [5782]. Red and yellow plaid by 
Fartsx. 

88.—[5783]. Black and white plaid with 
silk border, by Wazte. 

$9.—[5784]. Bed and white plaid with 
red edge, by Jrwax Bax. 

40.—[5735]. Coarse khes made at Saho- 
wala. 

‘There were also kheses exhibited from the 
following districts :— 

[8799}, Bohtek. [5788], Ludhidos, by Kawmva 
Lan. [5890}, Lahore, [4918], Cheinian, in La 
‘hore district, a plain white khes, worth Ba 7. 
{9948-51), Rawal Pindi Jail, and also (5951-2), 
Checks value Rs. 2-10 and 10 respectively. 
[6158-62], Leis (Dera Ismail Khan.) [6083], 
Shahptir, by Mumasntan Baxnas of Bhors, [6268], 
‘Dera Ghési Khsn, from Dijal. (6200), Patyéle, 
(6214), Mater Kotla, 

A special collection deserves notice from 
Gigaria, 

41.—[6077}. “Khes Bulbul chashm,” a 
white damasked wrapper with red edge. 

‘These are worn by the better classes, who can 
afford them. A very good specimen of the fabric is 
‘sont by the Tebrildar of Chiuiin (Lahore district) 
valued at Re. 10, (No. 50.9) under the nam of 


Sirsa. 
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chantahi. {Ree sxplanstion of term “ chantahi” 
lower down.} Another khes called chantahi of this 
pattern with » red edge is seut from Nibha (No. 
6199); this ig smooth and glased exactly like the 
 ghiti;” a similar one cones from Jhiud (No. 
6196), and one also from Patyéls (No. 6201). 

42.—[6078], “ Khes chéndana.” Black 
aud white kes, by Braxt Maz of Pak 
Pattan, 

‘Tho pattern is of alternate diamond shapea of black 
and white. 

48.—(6079]. ‘Kher Gadré.” A Iches in 
which thread of two colors is woven together 
into a large check like a plaid shawl. 

44.—{6080}. “Khes charkhéns.” Com- 
mon check khes. 

45.—[6082]. White khes. 

46.—[U094), “Khes nila.” Dark blue 
ditto, 

‘The romaining spocimona under this head ere ex- 
hibited aa“ chantahi” and “dotabi.” These aro 
made on the sane priuciple as the khes, but with this 
ifferenco that they are used only for bedding and 
coverlets, oxoapt perhaps in the neighbourhood of the 
Thuug and Giguria dinteivts, whore they are oocasion- 
ally wora a6 wreppera by the zemindars, 

‘The terms chautahi and dotebi have reference to 
the size, 

They are always made to fit an ordinary sized 
“' charpoy” or bed; if by folding (tabi) in two, or 
‘once across, (ilo) they fit the bed, they sre called 
“ dotabi,”” if the piece is so lange as to roqnire to Le 
folded in four (char) to make it the size of the bel it 
4a called “ chantahi.” 

‘They are made of varions qualities and thickness, 
from » value of » little more than a rupee, up to 10 
or 12 rupees. 

AT, -[3887]. “Dotahi kannisiyah,” ora 
“ dotahi” with a black border of the common 
quality, and worth Rs. 1-5, by Taaxva 
Das of Iahore. 

48.— [6076]. Ix a cheutshi with silk 
border from Gugatia, 

49.—[6218]. One from Maler Kotla. 


GHATI. 
‘This fabric is either plain or else damasked 





or diapered with the “ Bulbul chasm” or 
diamond pattern. 

Both fabrics are highly glazed; the manu- 
facture ix almost confined to the Jalandhar 
Deab, including Kangra. 

There are however specimens of the work 
from Putyéla and Nibba, and the Ambala 
district. 

The exhibited samples are— 

50.—[5804-7]. Ghiti from Rahdn, 
Jalandhar district. 

61.—[5907], “ Do-lfnghi,” Jalandhar. 

52.—"5815 aud 16] Khos of two qnalities, 
made like white ghéti, by Appunta of 


Kangra, 
SU8t. 
‘This is a natrow cotton fabric, universally 


‘used for making pyjamasor trowsers, espacial. 
Ty the large loose garments worn by females, 
The fabric is also occayionally worn round 
the waist. It is distinguished by having 
atripes lengthwise down the piece, of a 
different color from the ground work ;~ dark 
blue with white stripe, blue and red stripe, 
teen and white stripe, are the patterns moxt 
commonly seen, but other varieties are wade. 
‘This fabric is plain woven or made by 
Sdn bift, 

53.—[5774]. «5 yarls of “ Dorya” by 

Ludhiang, Moe? Baxan, worth 


Re, 4-68 yard. 
54 —(5775]. Darya of coarse quality by 
Narga Matt, 


65.—(5776]. Black sust, at 4 annae six 
pies a yard, by Desv Mat. 
56.—[5777]. Pink gusi, at the same 
price, by Goarmp Lan, 
5T.—[5896]. Green ausi, by Toaxun 
19, Das, value 12 anuas for GE 
Lahore, 


yards. 
58.—[5807]. 











Sasi” chaukénni, value 
Ba. 1-8 for the piece of 92 yards, 
‘The terms “chaukinni” &0., refer to the breadth 
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of tha coloured stripe on the pisos, » chaukéani misi 
has the stripes four threads broad, a “ dokamni” 
has it two threads broed, and so on. 

59,—[5808]. “ Biisf dokéuni,”. value Ba. 
1-4 per piece of 62 yards. 

60.—'5809]. “ Siisf sandali,” value Ba. 
1-4 for 7} yards. 

*Sandali’ refers to the drab or brown color. 

61.—[5886). “ Doafla,”* bloc and orange 
atriye, 10 yards worth Rs. 2-8, 

‘The other “ Basin’ ethibite] were from the Jhung 
Jail (Nos, 6187 and 6149), Dora Ghazi Khén (Dosila 
‘No, 6167), Peshnwar (6170.) Agra Jnil, one of 
‘English thread flue woven (6255) and one of Ducco 
throad (6256), 





DOSUT, GARHA, GAZZI, 
and other plain cloths. 


These are a series of course woven cloths 


differing in thickness, socurdiny a3 single, | 


double, or treble thread is employed in weav- 
ing them ; the coarsest and loosest textured 
ig © guazi,” then comes “ yarha,” and eksiti, 
and then dowiti, and the thicker sorts, 
tinsiiti, chauséti, de. 
‘These cloths receive different names when 
dyed. ‘There are afew such samples, which 
are given at the end of the list, 


DOSUTL. 

Taa thick cloth much used for dusters, it 
is nleo used for clothiug by the poorer popu- 
Intion, also for bedding and other general 
purposes, As its uamo implies, the thread 
is double (do-sit) with which it is woven. 

‘The samples sent were from— 


€62,—(5717]. The Juil of Delhi. 

€3.—[5723]. Karnél, value 8 yards for 
Ba, 1-4. 

64.—[S741}. Sirsa Jail, 4 ans. per yard. 

@5.—[8780]. Ludhiina, by Menmas, at 


8} aus, per yard. Also an inferior quality 
at2} ans. per yard. Also from the Jail 
(5709) at 4 ans. per yard. 


66.—[5863}. Lahore, by Haxc, at 10 
yards the rupeo ; there is also auother piece 
(5881) value 11 amas for 8} yards, aud & 
sample from the Central Jail (5195). 


67,—[5033]. From Gujranwala, 
68,—[5958]. Réwalpindi. 
69,—[5188 and 39}, Jhung Jail, both 


white and dyed, “khéki” or grey. 
70.—[6169 and 70). Knlabiyh,”” 
71—[6181}. Kohat, 
72.—(6218 and 19}. Maler Kotla. 
When the threads of the cloth are doubled, trebled 


or quadrupled the cloth ix called tinsdti, charséti, 
ae. 





73.—[6240]. Chansiti, Agra jail, 
74,—[6241]. ‘Linsiti, ditto. 
76.—[6242]. Dositi, ditto. 


‘There remuin to be mentioned a few va- 
rivties of this cloth under the uames puiugi, 
channsi, &, These refer to the breadth of 
the cloth, indivating that there are 600, or 
40U, &e, threals in the warp. The render 
should remember the difference betweon 
chausdti ond chausi; the former refers to the 
thickness of the weaving thread, the latter 
to the breadth of the warp, 

"The specimens aro— 

76.—(5788]. “ Painaadi” cloth, value 8 
annas 1 pic per yard, made at Ranea, Sirsa, 

77.—[5780]. “Rethi” by Jawan Raw 
of Sahowala, Siraa; the value of this 21 
annas per yard. 

78.—[5885}. “ Puinai” cloth, Lahore, 
value 54 yarde for 9 annas. 

79,—[0208]. “Chansi" cloth, Patyéla, 


EXSUTI. 

‘Is a cloth similar to the last, but woven 
with only oue thread, as its nome implies. 
‘A sample is sont from Amritiar [5824}, by 
Gurasan Husain. 

Many of the following specimens are 
hardly distinguiubable from eksiti, 
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GARBA. 

Yaa cheap and thin fabric, woven with one 
thread ; it ia used for the common purposes 
towhich cloth is applied Ttean be very well 
mage however, as is the sample [No. 6245]. 

Samples of this cloth were sent from— 

80.—[5718]. Delhi jail. 

81.—[5800], Ludhiéna jail, value 23 
ans. @ yard. 

82,—[5898]. Lahore Central Jail. 

83.—[6092]. Shabpér. 

84.—[6141 2-3]. Jhung Jail, Three 
qualities, 

The trade of this jail is wonderfully great; the 
merchants from the North West returning from 
Coloutta anil Hinduetin readily purchase at tho jail 
quantition of coarse ootton cloth ; hence the mana 
facture thrives, 

85.—[6245]. Agra jail, fine quality. 

“@AZZL” 

Is also a thin cloth, somewhat inferior to 
“ gérbn;" the specimens are from the fol- 
lowing districts :— 

86.—[5744]. Sirsa jail, value 2 annas 
10 pies per yard. 

87.—[5782]. JLudhiina, value 1 anna 6 
pies per yard, by Musras. 

88.—[8954}, Rawalpindi. 

89.—[6182-8 and 4), Thung jail, three 
qualities of coarse white cloth. 

90.(0583], “ Kadak,” (equivalent to 
“ biftah,”) Kashmir, This is the Kashmiri 
name for s soft kind of cloth, like gazsi. 


“DARL” 

Ts a useful cotton fabric, being a kind of 
Grill, made exactly on the same principle as 
‘the cotton carpet, also called darri, but not 
to be confounded with it. 

‘The specimens are from— 

91.—[5778 and 5779}. Ludhiéua, one 
sample value 7 ans. a yard by Musauman 
Baxuen, and the other worth 54 aus. u yard. 


92.—[5702-5). Ludhiéua Jail, 8 samples 
valuing 5 annse ten pies, 4 auuas five pics, 
and 4 auuas a yard respectively, 

98.—[5617]. Huvhyarpir, valic Re. 7 
for 18 yards, made at Basel by Anuapayva. 

The remaining samples of cloths of thia 
kind are miscellaneous, as follows :— 

94,5978]. “Kora Kapra,’ coame 
cloth ; Lahore. 

98.—[5590]. Another quality, valuing 
G annas for 5} yards. . 

96.~[5873]. Piece of “Nila,” dark 
Dlue cloth worn asa turban, worth Bs, 1-10-0. 

97.—[5867]. “Silu,” cloth dyed with 
madder, Lihore, (Huropean turkey red 
cloth is also called “ Sulu or alwin” ), 

98.—] }. “Khérwa,” coarse cloth 
dyed with madder, is known bya black stamp 
always impressed on it; it is used chiefly 
to make bays and coarse covering for pro- 
perly, also for screens or purdahu, 

99.—(5875-76]. “ Kapra Majithi,” La- 
hore, Madder dyed cloth as its name importa. 





TUBBANS AND “ DHOTIS.” 


The next series of cloths are goncrally 
light in texture and soft; they are of very 
different qualities, aud made for turbaus, 
both the “safa” or under turban and the 
“dastér” or upper turban. Tu the Panjab, 
both sre usually worn and of differeut colours, 
which has s pleasing appearance, but some 
caates wear ouly the sifa, The“ pagri” is a 
peculiar kind of head dreus worn by itself, 
and different from either of the foregoing. 
Of a similar fabric are also the “ dhotis” or 
sheets worn round the waist by Hindus. 

The exhibited samples are aa followa :— 

100.—[5719]. Dhoti from Delhi Jail. 

Bamples are alno nent from Amritsar (Nu. 5825) 
by Gutasae Husacg, who also sonda o variety 
of cloth called “ Goripat” similarly worn, (5836) ia 
from Lahore, (No. 5879) by Txaxvs Das, who also 
cakibited u dhotl 10 yards in lougth, 
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‘The turbans exhibited are aa follows :— 

101.—[5724-26]. Three turbans (pagri) 
of cotton thread, Rohtak. 

108.—(5759]. Black Dastér, (outer tur- 
ban) worth Be. 10, by Gautam Kaum of 
Lidhifos, 

108.—[6760]. A white Dastér, by the 
same. 

104.—[5761}. Check Dastar, worth Bs. 
1.8-0, by Muxasmap Boxen of Lédhiéua. 

105.—[5762}. Unbleachod (korhi) tar- 
ban, worth 1 rupee, by Krara Ram of Litdhisna, 

106.—(5888.] Coarue “pagri,"” worth 8 
annaa, Lahore, 

107.—[5975-76]. Two “pagris” made 
with English throad, in the Gijrét Jail, (one 
of them has a gold border). 

108.—[6121]. Pagri fom Guigaira Jail. 

109.—[6120]. Isa “chuddar,” made at 
the same place. 

110,—[6215-26]. Two turbans from 

_ Maler 


MUBSLINB. 


‘The samples are very few, and the manu- 
facture doe not appear to flourish in the 
Punjab. The best muslins come from Delhi, 
there are algo some of tolerable finenesa from 
Hushyérpér and the Dodbab, and Lidbiéna 
exhibits une or two of good quality. None 
are however equal to the Dacca and Hindus- 
ton musling, 

111.—[5715]. Six specimens of muslins, 
Delhi, 

‘Those muslin turbans are manofactured in grest 
quantities of Chinese cotton; sbout two lakhs of 
‘Fupece worth are anunally exported. 

112.—[6819-20-21}. Three turbans of 
white muslin by Nara of Khanpir—Hiish- 
hap 

118.—[ J. “Dhotar’’ coarse muslin 
of narrow width, by Taaxve Das of Lahore. 


Ws—p ]. “Bilhrs,” muslin with 


coloured stripe used for women’s dreas and 
for w lining to other garments, 

NW, B.—Some specimens of muslina are included 
us “Pagria” in tha foregoing Hist; oush are those 
from Eoktak, which gained ome of the special prises 
for muslin, 

FANCY CLOTHS. 

Principally in the European style, 

‘This class of fabric haa been kept separate 
since they are all either made at jails under 
‘European supervision or else have been made 
from European pattorna. 

18.— (5772). “Gambroon,” worth 0-5-4 
per yard, by Mcnammap Bansn, Lidhiéna, 

116.—[5818]. Bérdén or “Ticken,” at 
1 rapee per yard. 

A thiok striped cloth like English bed-tioken, 
made by ALLADYA of Bassin the Hishyéepis district, 

117.~[5819]. “Tachak” or drill, at Ra, 2 
per yard, by the ame. 


118.—[5897]. Drill, at 8 annass yard, 
by the Lahore Central Jail. 

119.—[5916]. American drill, at 2 rupees 
8 yard, by the Gijranwélla Jail. 

120.—[5917}. Double drill cloth, at 10 
saunas a yard, by the GGjrdt Jail. 

12]1.—[6005]. Jean, at 63 annas e yard, 
by the Jhilam Jail. 

122.—[6007]. “Gumti,” by the Jiblam 
Tail. 

‘The following aro “checks!” 

193.—[5766]. Blue check, 1 rupea per 
yard, by the Siraa Jail. 

124.—[5773]. Check cloth, at 12 annas 
a yard, by Muzamnap Baxsn of Lédhisna. 

125.—([5174]. Blue check, Lahore. 

126,—[6046], Lady's check dress, Mil. 
tin Jail, value Bs. 3. 

127.—[6047}. Black and white ditto. 

128.—[6048]. Striped ditto. 

120.—{6284-85]. Check cloth made with 
English thread, Agra Jail, 
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180.—[6286]. Green cloth made with 


‘English thread, Agra Jail. 
18] —(6250-51]. Check cloth and check 
hore clothing made with Dacca thread. 
+ Agra Jail. 


“TABLE ANQ HOUSE LINEN. 

‘Thin series is exclusively the product of the. 

various jails in the Punjab Many of the 
articles are made with English fine thread, 
especially the table linen ;—but the dusters, 
towela, £0, are usally made with the best 
class of native thread. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark that all these fabries are of 
English patterns. 

132.—[5770]. One dosen Handkerchiefs, 
value Bs. 2-4, by Muzammsp Baxeu, of 
Lédhiina, 

188.—[s941-52]. Handkerchiefs, by the 
Amritsar Jail. 

184.— [5813]. Table cloth, value Ba. 32, 
by the Jalandhar Jail. 

138.—[5901]. Whito damask table cloth, 
‘at Ra, 1-4-0 per yard, by the Lahore Central 
Sail. 

186.—[5902]. Fancy table cover, Be. 2, 
‘Lahore Central Jail. 

187.—[5896]. Table cloth, made with 
cotton grown in the Jail garden, Gijrét, 
with sample (5888-89) of thread used in 
making them. 

‘Table cloths are also sent from Feroxpir, valueRs. 
9-12-0, from Rawalpind: (5958), Géjrét Jail, scoom- 
panied by # eample of the English thread from which 
they are made { Nou 5971, 78, 98, & 5985 ), from 


Pbalam (5906), and from Agra (6237) where the 
damask for table cloth is called white “Maahajé.” 


188.—[5987]. Ono dozen table napkins, 
mode from cotton grown in the Jail garden, 
egret, 

‘Table uspkine are also sent from Lahore Central 
Jail ($08). From Géjr6t (various qualities 5072, 
1,4 94). From Jiblem (6003). From Milian, 
alae Be, 4 6 dosen, (6056). 

189.—[5772]. Towels, by Munasman 
Baxsx of Lédhidas, : 
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Towels are also exhibited in great variety, 
8 follows :-— 

140.—(4785-8). Lédhidne Jail, aamples 
of towelling at 0-6-8, 0-6-4, 0-4-8, and 0.4.0 
each piece. 

141,—{5900]. Lahore Central Jail, seven. 
teen samples of towels, plain pattern, ‘hogey 
comb,’ ‘Baden-buden,’ ‘Pile,’ ‘Turkish? &6, 
& 

Besides there are towels made at all'the 
jails of the Punjab. 

142.—[5720]. Dusters, Delhi jail. 

148.—[5741] Do., black bordered, worth 
8} annas cach. Sirsa, 

144.—[5756], Do., worth Ra. 8 a dozen. 
Amballa jail. 

145.—{5896]. Do., value 8 annas cach. 
Lahore Central Jail. 

(All the Jails exhibited dusters.) 

146. [5977]. Diaper cloth, Gajrat jail, 
value annas 5-4 per yard, 

147 —(6057-6]. Napkins, (Diaper) Mul. 
tan jail. 

148.—[6281-2-3]. Colored table covers, 
woven with English thread, on the principle 
of & fine “‘durree.” Agra jail. 

149.—[6244}. Screen or cortain for a 
door, of English thread, Agra jail, 


COTTON CARPETS. 


‘These are in universal usein India They 
are variously called “ dari” or “satranji,” 
according to the size : vatranji being s large 
carpet, and darianarrow piece just big enough 
for s bed to stand on, (which is what natives 
generally use them for,) but Europeans cali 
all sizes indifferently by the name “durrec.” 
In pattern they are usally striped with 
‘bands of esreral colours, arranged according 
to taste; but s clever workman can produce 
various patterns ins durree, such sa squares, 
diamond shapes, £c., provided only that the 
figures of the pattern be not too complicated, 
and are made up wholly of straight ines, 
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‘The method of manufacture is very simple. 

All that is requisite ia a fiat smooth space 
of ground as large as the intended durree. 
Af either end of this a long roller is set up, 
and to either zoller the ends of the web are 
attached justasinan ordinary loom. When 
the web is properly stretched out, it only 
remains to provide a simple agency for cross- 
ing and recrossing the threads of the warp 
in the usual way, as the thread of the woof 
is passed across and across. 


Thia is effected by placing a long pole 
supported at either end by two lega, trestle 
fashion, across the whole width of the warp. 

This polis called a“ gor” (which literally 
means “mare,” and so called from its rude 
resemblance toa quadruped), from the “gori” 
are hung two bamboos, each of which carry a 
number of threads, which are attached to the 
under and upper threads of the web respec- 
tively. When it is desired to cross the threads 
of the warp, it is simply necessary to pull up 
one of the bamboos and lower the other: as 
the bamboos are merely hung to the “‘ gori” 
by ropes at each end, the raising and lower- 
ing ia easily done by tightening or loosening 
the suspending string by meaus of a stick 
attached. No regular shuttle is used, A num- 
ber of workmen sit in a row, on that part of 
the durres which hea already been completed, 
and pags the thread slong between the lines 
of the warp, from band to hand. The thread 
is wound in a long egg shape on an iron 
skewer or needle. 

If the pattern is elaborate there will be a 
considerable number of these thread shuttles 
at work: each workmen has charge of his own, 
and passes it along according to the pattern, 
taking the thread out and allowing the 
next workman to inter aad withdraw his 
shuttle in the same manner, and so on; the 
threads as they are passed through the threads 
of the warp, are kept close together and the 
work is rendered compact and even by strik- 
ing between the lines of the warp with a kind 


ub 


of fork, having a wooden handle and iron 
teeth and called a “‘kangi.” The “gori’” 
above described, with its bamboos and threads 
for raising and changing the lines of the 
warp, can be shifted down the web as the 
work progresses. 


T have seen a large durree worked with at 
both ends simultaneously, with 2 “ goris,” 
the workmen approaching each other till they 
finish in the middle. The simple apparatus 
fordorree making can be taken up and put 
down anywhere, 

Samples of darrees.were exhibited from 
most of the Jails. 

‘There is also a special kind of ribbed dur- 
reé called Jabbalpdri (because first made at 
the Jabbalpir School of Industry), itis made 
on the Kidderminister carpet principle, the 
coloured lines being longitudinal (mede in 
the web), and not transverse in the woof 
as ordinsry darrees are. They have alsoa 
peculiar wavy or corrugated texture. 

Common durrees are made not only in 
jails but in the cities and bazars. I never 
saw the Jabbalpéri durree made elsewhere 
but in jails, 

Tt is only necessary to notice two samples 
which are specialties in this kind of manu- 
facture: they are as fallows:— 

150.—[5927]. A fancy “durree” from 
Bah&wulpar (Lahore Museum). This is made 
in white red and blue, and has a cleverly 
designed border. 

15]. —[5980]. Durree from the Gjrét jail, 

‘This waa the most elegant durree exhibited, the 
pattern consisted of plain atripes of white, grey, black 
‘and turquaine bine, with an oocanionally thin line of 
red against the black. It was very nest in style, 
end peouliacly regular and well finished ix make, 

153.—[5981]. Acample of the thread 
‘used in the manufacture accompanied it, 

Pos Cazrers. 

A few specimens of Kélin or soft pile 

carpeting, made of cotton instead of wool, 
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were exhibited. Milténjail is noted forthe 
manufacture, 

158.—[5730], Kélin from Bohtak jail. 

154.—[5756}. Softcarpeting, Amballa jail. 

155.—(5970]. “ Kalin siti,” value Rs. 69° 
Giijrit jail. 

156,—[6084]. Cotton carpet, Méltén, 
value Ra, 29-8, 

167.—[6281}. Cotton rag, Agra jail. 

Tape, String and Miscellaneous 
Cotton Manufactures. 

‘These articles are much manufactured at 
jails, they require no remark ; the most useful 
of them isthe broad coarse tape called “na- 
war,” thia is always used to form the webbing 
of beds: the charpoy being a mere oblong 
frame supported on four feet, the centre is 
Alled in with this broad tape, pution length. 
wise and then interwoven crosswise, thus 
forming a firm and elastic web on which the 
bedding is placed. 

The poorer people who cannot afford newSr 
of cotton, use string for the same purpose. 

158.—[6748]. Newér, broad coarse tape, 
Sirsa jail, value Re, 2 a seer (2h). 

It in aleo exhibited from various other jails, 

159.—[.6051-58]. White, red, and black 
‘tape, valne 1} annas to 2 annas & yard, from 
‘Miltén jail, 

160.—[6140]. Red tape from Jhung jail. 

16].—-[6055]. amp wicks, 6 annas a 
yard, from Miiltén jail, also from Rawalpindi 
(5008), and from Jihlam jail (6004). 

162.—{6125]. Wax cloth, Jhung jail. 

163.—(8172]. “Inérband” or cotton 
sash, Peshawar. 

164.—[6209-10-12]. Cotton rope, and 
fine twine called “ dori patang,” (or string 
for flying a kite) from Patyéla. 

165.—[5828]. Cotton rope, Amritsar. 

166.—[5926). Various colours and pat- 
terns of cotton rope, Lahore Central Jail. 
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167.—[5914], Cotton tassels, Lahore. 

168.—[5905]. Pairsofcottonsocks made 
by the prisoners in the Female Penitentiary 
Lahore. 

169.—[6126}. Variouscoloured threads, 
prepared at Gégaira jail. 

170.—[6028]. Common native spun 
thread from Lahore. 

HORSE CLOTHING. 
Y71.—[6249}, Horee net, Agra jail. 
172.—(6236]. Bollera and surcingle of 

English thread. 
6258 is one of Dacos thread. 
178.—[6254]. Double net for horse rollers. 
174.—[6125]. Horse’s head fringe, Gi- 


goira jail. 

175.—[5180}, “Bégdaur,” horve-halters 
and girths, Auritsar. 

176.—[ J. Several patterns of horse. 
girths, Lahore Central Jail, 


COTTON PRINTS. 

‘The last remaining specimens in the class 
of cotton fabrics are more specimens of dye- 
ing and printing art than of cotton manu- 
facture. 

For the various names descriptive of the 
sorts of printing, see the report of the jury 
at the end of the class. 

Almost any kind of light cloth ia used for 
the purpose of printing. Theso fabrice are 
‘used for bed covers, for furniture covers, or 
for floor cloths. 

Coarse stout cloth is often stamped and 
printed inthis way and used to line tenta with. 

‘The process of calico printing has already 
been noticed in the Raw Produce section 
‘under the head of dyeing. 

Generally speaking, the prints are not 
permanent and will not wash. 

Sometimes they are effected by dipping 
the cloth in boiling solutions of dyea which 
take on certain portions of the cloth but do 
not affect others which have been previously 
prepared by stamping with » blook charged 
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with some resisting material. A good in- 
atance of this kind of printing, rownl ina 
jitern in shades ofred and black, is ex- 
ibited from Mussifargarh and bas been 
described under the head of Dyes. 

‘The other kind of calico printing is done 
without immersing thecloth in any it 
polation at all. ‘The colour is el 
by wooden blocks, of hard dark wood, on 
which the pattern projects in strong relief; 
the blocks are charged with colour and then 
pressed down on the cloth previously damped 
and stretched out. 

‘The exhibited samples of this work were as 
follows :— 

177.—[8784.85]. Bod covers, “ palang- 
posh,” value Re. 2 and 1-8 each, by Humax 
and Dasr of Lidhiéna, 

178.—[5961-62}. Printed cotton carpets, 
Kasér (Lahore district) worth Bs, 15 each. 

179.—[5868-67}. Coarse printed cloths 
‘used as coverings, Lahore, value 18 annas to 
Ba. 1-4 each, 

180.—[5916]. Dositi printed in yellow 
and black, for tenta, Thuggee School of 
Tnduatry Lahore. 

18].—[6085]. Floor cloth, value Be. 25, 
Multén. This isa very elaborate and elegant 
design and introduces great variety of colour. 

182.—[6096-37], Bed coversfrom Mul- 
tdn, 


189.—[6088-89}, ‘Chints,"(print) Mul- 
‘tén. 

184.—(6182}. “'Thén chet,” piece of 
chinta or print from Sultéapur, Kapurthala 

“Abrah’ meana coloared or marbled pattern. 

186.—[6184]. “Toshak-ohot,” printed 
coverlet, Kapurthala. 

187.—{6185]. “ Palang posh,” bed co- 
ver, Kapurthala, 

198. [6167-71]. 4 patterns of “ chet” 
or print, Kspurthala, 

199.—[6099]. “Angochs,” small print- 
ed sheet, worth Hs. 1-4, made at Kamalis, 
Gigaira district. 

190.—[6100]. “Gilef takys,” pillow. 
cases, from the same place, 
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191.—[6104]. Printed  counterpane, 
from the same place. 

192.—{6105}. Printed floor cloth, oall 
ed jijam. From Kamalis, Gfigaira. 

193. —[6118]. ‘‘Thén chet,” piece of print, 

194.—[6119].—“ Naind,” from Gfigaira, 

195.—{6114}, “Lihéf,” counterpane, 
Gagaire. 

Before cloning the list of cotton printa, it 
should be remarked that Englishand Russian 
glazed chintzes, chiefly of gaudy patterns, ara 
tauch valued for aale scross the frontier, in 
Kibul, Bokhéri, and Turkistén, generally; 
the varieties are known by different names, 
as“Noaarkhéui,” “Lélgeri,” Shakarkuzt,” &¢, 

196—{ J. Dhoti from Multén. 


"This is a white soft cloth worn either asa 
dhoti or for a scarf or even for 8 pagri; ita 


distinguishing characteristic is that it is 
white with e crimson printed border, This 
article is commonly worn. 
TENTS. 
Some tents being entirely of cotton are 
included in this class. 


19'7.—[6040 to 8045). Largetent ofcolonr- 
ed cloth including a “shamyé&na” or canopy, 
with “kanate” or side screens of varigated 
cloth and richly embroidered, from Miltén, 

198.—[6221], Small model of tent in 
white and red cotton cloth, Maler Kotla, 


MIXED FABRICS. 


Then follow also same fabrica which aa 
being made of both cotton and wool come 
between clase Vand VIO, 

199.—[6191}. Striped sheet made of mix- 
e@ cutton and wool, value Ra, 8, Kashmir. 

200.—[6192]. Is another variety of the 
same material, 

201.—[6194]. Flannel made of cotton 
and wool, value Re. 8-8. 

202.—[6194]. Is another specimen of 
the same, but of slightly better quality. 

The Jury’s report on this large and im. 
portant clase now follows :— 
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BEPORT ON COTTON FABRICS. 


‘The Jury for this class consisted of :— 
Mr. D. F. Macleod, C. B, Mr. F. E. Moore. 
‘Major Farrington. ‘Mr. Coldstream, Beporter. 
Diwdn Rattan Chand, 5 


I¢ is unnecessary here to dwell upon the great importance of cotton fabrice to the 
world generally, or to the natives of India in particular. It would be difficult to name & 
ananufactare on which the latter are more dependent. From the highest to the lowest, all 
classes employ it for the commonest articles of their clothing. Everywhere, from the hills 
of Kabul to the swamps of Burmah, the cotton plant is cultivated. In every age, from the 
earliest historio times dowa to the present, the Hindu has gone clad in cotton cloth. 


‘These manufactures are effected without auy exception by hand looms of the situplest 
and rudest constraction, and there is no reason to believe that any, the slightest alteration 
or improvement has taken place in the form of the loom forcentaries past. Notwithstaud- 
ing this, many of the fabrice producad are conspicuous for their regularity of workman- 
ship, for durability, and in some instances for extreme softness and fineness of texture. 


The muslins of Dhéks long ontrivalted the fabrics of European looms, and till very 
lately held the highest place in the markets of the West. In fact, in particular places in 
India, and with regard to particular fabrics, cotton manufscturea have probably attained 
as bigh en excellence as is possible withont the aid of intricate machinery. Yet this superi- 
ority is confined to a few fabrics, and toe few places : and very much remains to ba done 
in most Localities to encourge the cotton weaver to do the best with the means at his disposal, 


‘The Government Jails doubtless contribute much to this end throughout the country: 
thelr produce (as will be seen in the sequel) being superior, to the unguided antive manu- 
facture, 


‘What offoct » great increase in tho growth and exports of an improved staple will have 
on Indian manufactures on the one hand, and on the import of English piece goods on the 
other, it would be dificult to predict. Cortain it is that the extended cultivation of im- 
proved cotton must eventually influence the quality of native manufactures, 


Indications of this may be seen in the collection ander report. There are several 

specimens of fabrics woven in jnils from cotton raised experimentally from the imported 

* seed, and the samples of the thread used in the manufacture and spun from the foreign 
cotton shew to what a degree of excellence we may hope to attain. 


‘Honoe the importance of giving to cotton fabrice = prominent place in the Punjab 
Babibition. 

A separate court in the north-west corner of the building was allotied to the display 
of articles in this class, ‘The specimens were numerous, and more than occupied the space 
assigned to thom. Fifty shares of the Prize Fund, (one-twentieth of the whole,) were at 
‘the disposal of the Jury. Its distribution will be recorded at the close of this report. 
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In describing the various kinds of cotton manufactures which came under the notice 
of the Jury, the order of feefure will as much as possible be followed—the finer varioties being 
described first. 

‘Mnuslin in the shape of pagris was exhibited from Delhi, and the adjacent district of 

agian, Native same Rohtak, and from Hishyérpar very fine specimens were exhibited, 
by the Manicipal Commissioners of Delhi; to one of these, as also 
ieee pagri, a prise was awarded. It would seem that sa far as the Punjab is concorn- 
ed the manufacture of the finer muslins is carried on only in Delhi and the adjacent districts, 
and in the Dotbah or country about Hishyérpir. The manufacture in the latter place is 
very old.® A vary fine piece of Doria (or muslin with stripes ofa thicker texture at 
regular intervals ) was exhibited from the Government Toshakhansh : but it appeared that 
this was a Dhéke fabric. A coarse kind of Doris is made in the Dofbah. 

Coarse muslin of narrow width, called Dhotar, was exhibited from Lahore: its manu- 
facture is largely carried on throughout the Punjab, It ia com. 
Disier monly used for coats, dopattahs, &.; when shot with coloured 
ines it is called Siléra, and is used for women’s clothes, 


A still coarser fabric of the same make is gazi. It ia much used by the poor for cloth. 
ing: and by the richer classes for lining coats &c.: alao aa the 
middle ply in tent cloth. ‘The soveral kinds of gazi sre distin. 
guished by various names ; as hazéri, athsi, chisi, painsi, chausi,éc, These have reference to 
the number of threads in the than or warp, thus painsi hea 500 threads, chausi 400, 4¢. It 
is commonly made all over the Punjab. Specimens were exhibited from Siren, Rawal-Pindi 
and other places. 

Very coarse gari is called garka. It is much used as tent-cloth; ite manufacture is 
not confined to any particular district. Gam or garha, dyed red, 
if narrow, is called sl: if broad, khdrwd: sfld with embroidered 
edge, and used for a woman’s shawl, is called chob. 

The Wingi, perhaps the commonest and most univeraal article of clothing with the natives, 

was exhibited in great variety. It is usually made of fine stuff: 

Tang ‘but stout warm ones are common, The ‘Ifngi’ is ‘dopat’ or 
*tinpat,’ according a8 it bas to be cut and joined in two or three parts before it is worn. It ia 
‘usually leas than two feetin breadth, and the ends areadorned with a border and fringe (hishya) 
often wrought in gold or silver thread, The kinds of lungi are very numerous, often taking 
their names from the place where they are manufactured. Thus, there is the Ménjha lungi, the 
pattern of which is a check in light and dark blue: or a plain dark blne like the “ Battéla 
Jungi;” another kind is checked red: these are worn by Hindus only: blue being the dis- 
tinctive colour of the Mussulman liingi. Lédhisna manufactures blue check lungis in im- 
menpe quantities, and of late large consignments of them have been. annuallysentto Peshawar, 

‘Tfngis are also mach manufactured in the Peshawér and Derajat divisions, always either 
a dark bine plain or blue check, being blue upon black or blue on white; in these districts 
the lungi is worn as s turban, as indeed it generally is by the Pathén and Waniri tribes. 

‘The Peshawar lungis are generally of fine texture, and bave silk or gold thread borders 
at either end. 


© The old Dofbah muglins were of two kinds.—Sirisdf, and Adras, 


Gomi 


Garke. 
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The most handsome lingi that came under the notice of the Jary wasa Poshawér 
fabric, exhibited by Kazi Nasirallah Jén (No. 7659). It was upwards of 2 feet broad, aud 
nearly 6 yards long, the ends consisting of 2 border in which stripes of black silk alternated 
‘With torquoise blue, between which again was a very rich broad stripe of gold twilled thread 
(kalabatun), of about 3 fest in depth. The colour of the scarf iteolf was a very light blue 
checked with adarkershade. The texture was remarkably fine. The value of this onescarf 
was Ra. 190, showing what value can be given to fabrics of this class; it was mado 
expresaly for the Exhibition, and waa considered at Peshawar as & master-picos, To this 
handsome specimen the Jury awarded s prise of two shares, 

The Jury also took particular notice of the lfngi from Hazara (No. 7833) of stouter 
texture and & uniform dark blue colour, also adorned with a gold embroidered ‘ héshya,” 

‘The word ‘kkhes’ includes » great variety of fabrics; and is the name given to a kind 

a of shawl or upper garment worn by all classes in the Punjab; in 
equal favor with the Sikh Sirdar, and the Musmulman Jat, “Kheg 
patpatti” ia the name applied to the white and red checks of the Mfnjah. “ Khes tukridir” 
to the white and blue checks of Pakpattan. For the finer white cloths (used as ‘khes’) 
the Dodbeh has long been famous, especially the towns of Rabin and Kangra, 

Cloth used for ‘ khes’ is ususlly woven #0 a8 to show lines running diagonally, hence this 
particular mode of weaving is valled khesbdf. Khes of all kinds were exhibited. Tos khos 
from Kangra (5815), (white ‘bulbul chashm’ pattern ) 8 prize was awarded; also toa 
specimen (No. 6077 ) from Pék Pattan in the Grigaira district. 

Among the most excellent of the native fabrics exhibited were the specimens of the 

Gla. ghati of Rahin and the Dodbah generally. This is s fine white 
cloth, of strong toxture and highly glazed, not unlike English 
diaper. It is used for sheets, pyjama, angarkahe, &c., and is in great repute. They are 
several varieties of it. If very fine and plain, it is called béftoh: wrought in rhomboidal 
check, it is bulbwl chashms : with diagonal lines it is khesbdf': if very coarse it degenerates into 
Khaddar, The Jury awarded two prizes for ghéti: one to Thind and one to Patyila, 

Dotabi, is a shoot usually used for a bed cover, It is generally of fine white cloth, 
resembling coares ghéti. If it has to be folded four times before 
being used, it is called chautahi. A beautiful chantadt with gold 
embroidered edging wae exhibited by the Raja of Nabha (7896 D). To this the Jury 
awarded a prize. 

Another excellent fabric of purely native manufacture is Sési: a fine colored cloth, and 

‘Bhi. striped in the direction of the warp with sitk or cotton lines of 
a different colour. Battala and Sealkot are famous for its manu- 
facture, and export it to other parts of the Panjab; toa specimen from the former place 
& prise was awarded. 

It is now chiefly used aaa wiaterial for women's pyjama: Mussulman women of the 
lower class usually wearing a black ‘suai’ shot with red lines. If the stripe has twolines in 
it, the fabric is called dokanni, if three Hakansé,and so on, Susi was formerly used by men 
also for the tight fitting trowsors of the Punjab, but since English goods have been largely 
imported, it has gone out of fashion, and except at Multan, no men but those too old to 
change with the mode of the dey wear ‘suai.’ 


‘Dotabt’ ‘ Chautahi.’ 
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‘There are several varieties of cotton cloth, which although unknown before the English 
rule waa extanded to the provinca, have since become widely manufactured, and as it wera 
2 natoralized. Such are the Liditna durris, a stout clogely woven, 

Dwr aelh Tiéléve) —— ssoeic ike a twill’ much used by Europeans for clothing: dost, 
tinedis, chaustti, coarse cloths of great strength, used principally for tent cloths and dusters, 
and ‘gambroons’ or ‘dabbis,’ fancy clothes waven in checks, lines, &. in various colours 
and patterua All these are chiefly manufactured in our jail: but excellent ‘ dosutia’ and 
‘ gambroons’ were exhibited by private manufacturers in Léidifna. 

A piece of drill, and blue striped ticking after European patterns were exhibited by 

Goods manufactured after AUsh Dya of Bassya, Husby4rpir, and were deemed worthy by 
European patterns, the Jury of the award of a medal and 8 shares of the Prize Fund;-— 
auch manufactures being in the opinion of the Jury deserving of encouragement, 

Itis needloss here to enter into detail regarding the various Jail mannfactures on Eng- 
lish models. Their general appearances and v.es are known to all. Suffice it to say, that 
the Jails of Géjrat, Lahore, Rawalpindi, Jihlam, Dera Ismail Khan, Firozpér, Lidiéna, 
‘Miltén, Siren, Gojriwalah,* Ambéla, and the Lahore Thuggee School of Industry, aro all 
represented in the Prize List: the excellence of the table cloths, napkins, towelling, dusters, 
and a large durri contributed by the GGjrét Jail being very conspicuous. 

Before the English occupation of the country, thick durri carpeta were not largely 
manufactured in the province ( of old, Ambila and Bareilly appear to have been particularly 
famous for them). Now they are produced in every Jail, and here and there by private 
manufacturers. Very beautiful specimens of plain durri and Kidderminster carpet were 
erhibited, the latter is called Jabbalpfri durri as having been made at the Jabbalpér 

School; they are of narrow-breadth like a stair carpet, and their texture is waved or 
slightly quilled on the surface: the coloured longitudinal stripes are produced by introduc- 
ing coloured threads into the warp, not like other durris in which the warp ia white and 
the colour only is the woof. 

The colours of s very large and fine durri from Gijrét Jail, noted above, wore much 
admired, consisting of a well arranged alteration of white, grey, turquoise-blue and black. 

A variety of darri, a large cotton carpet with a ‘ chaupar’ board woven in the centro, and 
used for playing that game, ia called Shaknashén : ono specimen of this was exhibited. 

The sbove noted varieties of cotton fabrics include almost all those represented in the 
Exhibition which come directly within the scope of the Jury. But prize waa also awarded 

font for a handsome ‘soszni,’ or quilted bed-cover, embroidered in « 

. shawl pattern, the contribution of the Maharaja of Kashmir 

(exhibited in the cotton court), and the Jury especially noticed some printed cloths of fair 
design and colour. 

Printed cloths, if the pattern be continuous are called chail : if composed of separate 
designs, flowers, &¢., they are called chit, Dyed cloths with spots of a different colour are called 
dhdndw, They are principally used for women’s clothing, for floor cloths and for bed covers; 
and some large print floor cloths of this kind were exhibited from Kasur and Miltén, and 
KapGrthals, and also a number of libéf or “plang posh,” bad covers. As the excellence of 


© Gajsinwalsh obtained prises for dusters and dosti, It is prevumed thoy are from the Jail, aithoogh 
‘not no marked in tha lik, _ = i 
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these consisted solely in the process of printing in the colours with blocks, the examination 
of them was made over to the Jury on the processes of dyeing &c. 

‘Two collections to which by the rulos of the Exhibition shares of the Prize Fund could 
not be awarded deserve especial notice, viz., that sent by the Government of Bombay, and 
that from the Central Prison, Agra. These did not come into competition with the Punjab 
contributions, but the Jury feel it their duty here to record their appreciation of the great 
excellence of the collections as wholes, and the high merits of many of the individual 
specimens, and beg to recommend to the General Committee, in the event of medals being 
available, that one be awarded to Dr, Birdwood, Curator of the Bombay Government 
Museum, through whose agency the Bombay articles were forwarded, and one to the 
Superintendent of the Central Prison, Agra. 

The following is s list of the prises awarded by the Jury. 

Award of Special Prizes. 
T. 1, Géjrét Jail for excellent quality of its table ana} Mr, Scarlett's special 


house linen, prize, Ba, 25. 
Municips) Committee 
Delhi, special prize 
2. Muslin pagris from Delhi (No. 7490-1) and Rhotak,; Rs. 25. Rs, 15 to 
pettand Be to 


Ny. B. For special prizes offered for fire-proof durree or tarpaulin, no competition, 
Award of Shares of General Prise Fund, 
+ IL To GGjrdt Jail for the excellent quality of ite towell- Acih 
inga, table-clothe, table-napkine, dimity, and jean ver medal and 5 
oul drill, lees } shares of fund, 
Nos. 5995, 5996, 5984, 5092, and 5998. These articles also gained the 
special prize, see No. 1. 
Yl. To Alla Dya, Hishiérpir, for the excollence of his} A silver medal and 8 
duck or drill and ticken (Nos. 5818, 5819), shares of general fund, 
Towelling. IV. (1.) Vide No. 1. 
2.) For a piece of superior towelling from Dera 
@ Tomuil Khan, (6168), ., } 1 share. 
V. For Torkish towelling from FirozpGr Jail, (5945), 2 shares, 
Dusters, VI. For close textured thick dusters, Lahore (5596), 1 zshare. 
Ditto ditto G@jrénwalla (6938), 1 share, 
Chautahi, VIL. For fino textured chautahi, (No. 7896) from Nébha, 2 shares, 
Ghati, VIII. For very fine ghdti, 1 Patydla, 2 Thind (7894), 2 shares, certificate, 
Léngi. TX. (1) For broad, fino textured, omamented lungi } 
(No. 7659) Peshawar, Kazi Nazirdllah Jén, } chares, 
gir orl (No, 6178) by Local Committee ft I share, 
8.) For fine textured lingi, Jéléndhar, 
e (No. 61 Distriet List.) } 1 chare, 
(4) For Amritsar lingi (No. 5828), 1 share, 
(S.) Haséra, embroidered (7833), 1 share. 
() x» brown, (supposed to be Sirsa), 1 share. 


a eve 


Bari. X. Batélah Local Committee, Girdaspir (5858), 1 share. 
Khe. XL (1) For khes red border (6077) Pak Pattan, 1 share, 





(@) » white (6815) Kangra, 1 share, 
Darri, XII. Lididna (5702) Superintendent of Jail, 2 shares. 
seeker ams Ghijrdnwalle (5934) do, 1 share, 
ean. (1) jerks (vide No. 1), 
(2) Lahore Jail Gar). } S shares, 
Garka, XV. Lahore Jail (6898), Lahare. 
pireneed } XVL Thakur Dass, Lahore, Certificate, 
Tekin, XVIL (Vide No. 2. 
Printed  XVILL. For exoollonce of dye and pattern. 
Cloth, } 1.” Hukm! of Babén, 1 share. 
2, Gigairs (6104), 1 ahare, 
Somi. XIX. Embroidered from Kashmir (6195). 1 share, 


Miscellaneous 
Cloths, XX. For striped sheeting, mixtare of cotton and wool, 1 . 
(6198-4), His Highness the Mabarajah of Kashmfr, f + are. 


‘To Mahammad Bakhsh of Lidhiéna for Gambroon (5772) 1 share, 
Superintendent Rawal Pindi Jail for ditto (6453), 2 shares. 


Ditto diteo totes 
dlothing, (6952), *} 4 shares. 
Miultén Jail for Gambroons, 2 shares. 
Kallah of Lédhiénsa for ditto, 1 share, 
Sirsa district, check cloth, 1 share, 
Pék Pattan in Gtigaira, do. for coverleta, 1 share, 


Local Exhibition Committee Ambéla, for embroidered 1 share. 
red cloth (No. 5747), are 
Ditto ditto Gligaira Zor ditto ditto (6083), 1 share, 

Carpets, XXI, Superintendent Jail, Siren, for thick white carpet- 
ing (6746), J 1 sare 


Géjrét Jail for elegant durri in white, grey, black and 
‘ue, of good design and excellent work, } 8 shares. 


Ditto ditto for another durree, 2 shares. 
Siblam Jail, for a durri, 2 shares. 
Ditto for Kidderminster carpeting, 1 share. 
Awbils Jail, ditto ditto, A share. 
Lahore Central Jail, ditto —_ ditto, 1 share. 
‘Méltén Jail, for rich cotton rug, 2 shares. 
Eawal Pindi Jail, for durree, Certificate of merit, 






Tapes, p= His Highness Maharajah of Patyéls, for foe) 


rope, cotton twine, 
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‘His Highness Maharajah of Patydla for “ Newér," 1 share. 
Lahore Thuggee School of Industry for ditto, } share, 


Lahore Central Jail, cotton ropes of sorts, } share, 
‘Miltén for t and embroidered kansts, 8 sharoa 
Tange ten and a silver medal, 
W. Coxpsrazan, 
Eeporter. 


For convenience of reference I have added, at the end of each of the claases devoted to 
fabrics in cotton, silk and wool, & list of the fabrics commonly met with, I take 
the opportunity also of reminding the reader thot special information about the 
looms and machinery for weaving will be found in the sequel under Bection C. 
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LIST OF COTTON PABRICS MET WITH IN THE PUNJAB, 
I. EUROPEAN IMPORTED GOODS. 


FTathé lon Jong loth. 
ainsék, ( asoft white cloth, ‘nainsook,’ used for all white ts 
sit ale Gnas a rai Many Clerks, f° bie 


Seek SE eat 

or an, ihe 

Dabal Jin, ( ubla jean, thick white j jean. ) 

Makkan Jin, (‘Dueck thas ® sort of zap on the surface, ) 

pane Comereption of “cmb! ) the length of “Jathé’ 
& coarse long or in one quarter the of 

Siltin, not now in use—a fabric resembling very fae ions cloth, ) 

Khes-baft, called also til (twill) is ibbed disgonall 

Gumt,, diaper, either of linen or imitated in cotton, 

‘Mosposh, table linen, 

Bumal, handkerchiefs, 


Chikan, an white figured or embroidered mmslin (also applied to 
3 ‘ cancion work Pad ) ( _ edging, 
net, 
Naind, a 6] or figured net or muslin; all white, 
7 oe colored thread on the 
white groun 
Alwan, ( Tarkey red cloth in rel quinn) 
j Khésé rangip, ( same as Khisd but and glazed; glazed calico. ) 
E ‘Malmal rangi, ( colored muslin. ) 
Drés, (1 expect this is our a i irene Pi Piewe’ ; it is spplied to all in hearer 
‘used among juropeans on]; garments, ut among natives Tse 
one chogi abe and Tight outer coats for stenmer wear. ) 7 
Shit, ( ot tots or calico print). The varieties are— 
Onft, mika 1 red print colored flowers on a red ground, 
Do. li (imitation of ie aoe red print.) 
Do. sate, ( white ground and printed pattarn on it. ) 
Do. Bundri (os otted). 
Do hanes rae with ra sort of corkscrew pattern or ‘ serpent fold.” 
Do. with a war 
Do. Kelamkér, lined wit ia 


Do. Bitldér ( spri ged with flowers _ 
Da. raat (kt, ‘imitation Persian’ hhas an srabesque or shaw! pattern. ) 
Do. print, the colors not being fast. ) 


Do. Snibiegahe ar eg font a ren re SN 


Ti, FABRIOS OF INDIAN MANUFACTUBE. 


F} From Diské. 

aa Malmal, ( muslin. } 
at Deas ee 
= Bumil, ( kerchiets, 


[From Bithd Nagar. 


etree aeily (waisteloth worn by Hinds), 
Dorp, (oeinod muslin all white.) 


eck). 
From Bandras, 
‘White dopatta or scarf. 
Dhotf, waistcloth worn by Hindts. 


From Farkhabdd. 

Abra lihaf, (calico print for bed covers, &¢.). 

‘Ohit, (chintz or print). 

Jajam (floor loth) a. kind of coarse red cloth used for flooring, and is generally 
stamped with » pattern in black on the red ground, 

Saléth: 


* ete (“ Durrees,” J 
« 8,” cotton carpets, 
Bhatranjf, (carpets). 
Kalin s6ti (pile earpets in cotton). 
(The following have been nearly all described in the text, hence no explanation ie added.) 


Wiel paget (muslin turban). 
imal usin 
Domit!, tinsfiti, chausthf, &c., &e, ( p. 7.) 
Gambroon, (Cp) 
ne a @ ido of muslin), 
hd, ( thin cloth, p. 8. } 


Pain various places, Lakore, &¢. 
fAdhotar (coarse muslin). 
Khadar ( coarse thin cloth. ) 
Chaunef, painsf, thei, chisl, &¢,* 
z Hazéri (troad white cloth). AL very much alike in quality, 
Gasz{ (thin cloth). 
Dhotf, a cloth woven, of a size for wear round the loins, 
re G@héts, ( stiff glazed white cloth, p. 6. ) 
7, mualin striped with two lines together, all white. 
7 Bilal Khaté, plain atriped muslin ( stripes close togethor. ) 
& ghekbins ek muslin, 
fabric of ‘ tafta’ ( twisted thread, made both in silk and cotton. 
[ie (a fabric which used to be made as long cloth, batis superseded, 
by imported ‘ lathé;’ it was made of cotton and also of 


 ( Doth, 5,6. 
$ a _ ag ) 
pou 
Tang, (p. 8.) 

$ es alk ini at large). 
9 oa ‘Ehes tukridér showing proms of of different colours joined together, 

r Khes dorakha (different coloured plaid on either side). 
Rg ne why arse {jat or villager’s Ehes), 
2 [Bo Taare o) 

Do. chankannf. 








tnued. 


COLORED GOODS.—C& 
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['Béal panjkannt. 
Do. atonal, 
Do. saléi khatt, a staf with five lines; the field and the stripes being equal thick. 


ness. 
Do. aff & stat of silk and of cotton, ao ea to be lawful fo 
Montnadnes to wean, Te ee : 


Saléri, a thin cloth with double stripe used as a scarf or asa “ tahband’ by boys, 
Lingf, (all the varieties are not hare given, many have been named in the foregoing 


descriptive lists). 
Do. akin sa with white ground and a large check pattern on it in red, 
black or blue. 
Shamlé, ( a scarf for winding into a loose tarban, three yards long. 
Lingt Oharkhdna (check). a) 
Do, Safed kinkraddr (white with coloured border). 
Tabband or Ling, (waistcloth). 
Ldngi Peshawri sédé, ( plain check lungi. ) 
Do. Amfréna. The Peshawar lung! with gold border, &. 


Printed or Stamped. 
Sambé Chit, (print made at Simb& in Jummoo, generally flowered on a green. 


‘ound, 
Chit Maltont ( Méltan prints. ) 
Bageha ( s square piece of print used for packing up bundles, &o, 
Abra, (a printed Piece ) an upper bed cover, 
Toléf, ( a printed pieco for an under sheet. ) 
Jéjam, (printed floor cloth), 


Miscellaneous. 

Sélé, (red dyed cloth. ) 

Band, {a loth with a pattern made by tying up tight, little knots in the cloth, so 
that when the whole is dyed, the parts remain uncolored. 

Chogulf, the same, only the uncolored spots are again dyed a different color from 
the 


yond. 
Béoni—a Foman's yeil,—coarse, dyed with madder with a pattern made the samo 
way as ‘Band.’ 
Dotiya—the same ; met with in Kébul, Peshawnr, &o, 
Makhi—a red veil, stamped with a black Tike ‘fies (Makhf.) 
Chéskt, stamped pattern on a red ground (Kussumbhé red.) 
Jélandhart chunnié, a sort of febric stamped; is fine cloth and dyed with 
* Kuasambhé.’ ; 
Khérwé, coarse red cloth or printed in black. as 
Philkari, a coarse red cloth worn as a veil by peasant women, it is lightly embroid. 
7 ered in green and yellow silk, and costa from 8 to 12 annas, 
Bég, a similar veil, but heavily embroidered and costing 4 or 5 rupees, 
| Chop, a similar veil embroidered at the edges only, 
Sings, a kind of * chop.” 
| Brea spotted sheat worn by women, 
{Dopstta, a scarf of cotton, ( two breadths sown together. ) 
DI. FABRICS FROM THE ADJACENT PROVINCES. 


cand ‘pitta, cheap and cloth. 
coarse 

Ghinnl, { from Bombay ) & Kind of spotted cloth. 

From Twrkistén, do. 

Bimsin, cotton cloth 8 yards long, and 10 girahs broad. 

Dokb, | ditto 3 Tarde long gud 10 Girahe broad. 
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CLASS VI. 
WOOLEN FABRICS. 


"Thia claas is subdivided into three “ Divisions,” on account of the exceedingly diverse 
nature of the trade and manufacture under each division. 

‘Tho firat division comprises such fabrics as are made of sheep’s wool. They are fewin 
number, though useful and traded in to » considerable extent, As in the plains, the season 
when warm garments are requisite is limited, it is natural that this class of manufacture 
should not have received anything like the attention it has in the more rigorous climates 
of northern Europe. 

In the plains no great care is taken of wool, aud all that is woven from it ia blanketing, 
generally coarse and hard: a finer kind of woolen wrapper called “obi,” and occasionally 
coarse cloth or “pattu.” Nothing like the fine broad cloths and tweeds, the soft wool shawls, 
the lambs’ wool clothing, and countless other woolen fabrics of England, are known here, 

One class of woolen fabrics however deserves to be added to the list; but this is prin- 
cipally carried on in the jails aud is the result of Huropesn supervision, I allude to the 
manufacture of pile or “Turkey” carpets. These carpets are produced, in & great degree of 
excellence, and some of them have been sent to Europe, where they have fetched high prices, 

To the statement that woolen manufactures receive but little attention in the Punjab 
one general exception must be made in favor of the Hill districts. In theso the climate is 
roost rigorous, and the dress of tho people consists almost wholly of wool, both sheep’sand 
goat’e, hence from the districts of Kangra and Simla, including es they do Spiti, Lahaul and 
Kanewar, the collection containa many specimens of stout and well fulled woolen cloths 
and blankets. The Kashmir territories also exomplify this class to a considerable extent, 

The second division contains a very different class of articles: the fabrics in this 
division are wholly woven of the wool of the Thibetan shawl goat, known as " pashm{na,”” 
In it will be found the celebrated shawls of Kashmtr, all of which are woven with the finest 
varieties of this wool. In it also will be found the shawls woven by the Kashmiri colonies, 
who have settled at Narpér, Asaritour, Gujrét, Jelétpir, and other placos, who can only 
got the second best wool from the districts of Changthén and Rodok (aince the Maharajah 
of Kashmir holds the strictest monopoly of all the finest clasa of wool that comes from the 
frontier districta of Turfan and Kichér) and who strive in vain to equal the bright tinta 
and delicate weaving of the genuine Kashmir Shawl. 

Tu this division will be found all the series of plain pashmina piece goods, such ax 
Puttu or cloth, Malida, and Alw4n, which also farnishes the ground work of the beautiful 
silk embroidered articles of dress, which are produced so plentifully in Kashmfr, Amritsar, 
and Lddhidua, In this division have further been included the well known Rémpore 
Chaddur, which from the soft fine texture resemble the real pashmina, though in reality 
they are made of Rémpore wool. Many fabrics made of this wool and of the Kirméni wool 
are called at Lidhidna and cleewhere “nakli-pashmina” imitation pashm, 

‘The third and last division of the class contains all the fabrics made of goat's hair, 
and camel’s hair,—the coarse ropes so much in use about the Derajét,—the huge bags in which 
merchandise is loaded on to camela,—the ‘khoorjas’ or sacks in which the farmers carry 
their grain to market,—the coarse cloths or mata which they spread out te winuow and 
elean their grain on,—and, lastly, the camel hair choges, and the “bark” or camel bair 
cloth, imported from Kébul and Térkistén, 
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‘Taking these divisions in this order we have. 
DIVISION 1. = 
FasRios MADE OF SHEEP’s Woon. 
SUB-OLABE V—OARPETS. 


Carpets are called “Kalin” and “Kélichs.” The method of manufacturing the “Kélin” 
or pile carpet is charaeterized by that simplicity which is observable in all native loom work. 
‘The foundation for the carpet is a warp of the requisite number of strong cotton threada 
according to the breadth of the carpet. The warp is however not placed flat on the ground, 
but is worked erect, being attached at either end to two rollers, which are supported between 
the extremities of two upright posts, the lower roller is below the surface of the ground in a 
pit or trench dug out for the purpose, the threads of the warp are passed over this, and reach 
‘to tho upper roller, which is about 5 feet above it, all the superfluous web is wound round 
tho upper zoller, and as the carpet gets done, the finished work is wound on to the lower roller, 
and more web is unwound from the upper one. The workmen ait in front of the warp on the 
ground with their feet in the tench or pitabove alluded to. The process of weaving consists 
in dexterously twisting short lengths of coloured wool into each of the threads of the warp 
‘in a straight line, so that the two ends of the wool stick out in front. When a whole line is 
completed the (colours chosen being of course regulated by the pattern ) the projecting ends 
of wool are clipped to a uniform length, and a single thread of wool is run across the breadth of 
the carpet, between the threads of the warp, just as in ordinary weaving, and the threads of the 
‘warp aro crossed as usual: then another row of ends of wool is put in the same manner, an- 
other line of wool passed between the threads of the warp to keep the woollen tags in their 
places, and so on. The lines of work are compacted together by stricking them with a blunt 
fork or “kangi” in the manner described in the manufacture of “durrees.” Line after line 
js thua completed, the workmen putting in the proper colours, either by their own know. 
ledge if they are very skilful, or at the word of command of one who ‘reads out’ the pattern. 
‘When the whole is completed, the surface is clipped or sheared all over, to reduce the pile 
toa uniform length and smoothness, and the carpet is complete. 

Cotton rugs are sometimes made in this way, especially at Miltén. A little bunch of 
cotton thread being substituted for the pieces of wool, in the process. Perhaps the best 
carpeta of any are made at the Lahore Central Jail. The prisoners here recently succeeded 
in producing pictures of birds, dogs, &c. in the carpet work, almost like the beautiful 
pictures that are go often seen on Brussels and pile rugs in England, 

‘The exhibited specimens of carpeting are ‘The following series are from Lamone 
as follows :— Currrat Jar i— 

208.—[6259-60]. 2 carpets, Delhic Jail.  207.—[6409]. Tange carpet in the pat 

204.—[5262}. Woolen carpet from tern called “ Kandabéri,” which consists of 
Hansi—Hissar. large squares placed diagonally and woven in 

205.—[6263]. Carpet from the Hissar consecutive shades of colour,—it has a very 
Tail. rich and pleasing effect, value Ra. 313-6-4. 

206.—[4850], Bugsirom Nirpér, worth  208.—([6410]. A carpet in the “new 
Ba 7, shawl” pattern. This was the pattern sont 
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to the International Exhibition of 1862, 
where it gained a prize. 
209.—[6411}. Carpet bag, the pattern 
being pictures of dogs, hawks, &c. 
210.—[6418], A rug, “shawl” pattern. 
211.—[6414}. ‘Two small carriage rugs. 


212.—[6415). Seven samples of various 
patterns in Turkey carpeting: some of them 
are European, others native patterns : among 
the samples are also designs of birds, dogs, 
&c., in carpet work, also e new stylo of 
carpeting in black and white wool. 

213.—[5809]. Large carpet, Brussels 
flower pattern, value Rs. 216, Jatarpaan 
Jar, 

214.—[5810-11], Are regs in Persian 
and English pattern by the same jail. 

215,—[6432]. Woolen rugs made by the 
prisoners in the Female Penitentiary Lahore. 

216,—[6416}. Tarkey carpet, in soft 
wool from Yarkand, Exhibited by T. D, 
Forsvrz, Eaz., o. 3, 

217.—[0448]. A carpet from Khuttan 
imported wid Yarkend, exhibited by Puwprr 
Munrxoot. 

218.—(6482]. Woolen “ durrees” from. 
Bahtwalpér, (Lahore Central Museum ). 

‘Those carpets are made preciacly like the cotton 
+ Gurvee,’ but are of stout woolen thread. There ia 
& ory cleverly wrought border and fringe to cach 
carpet. 

219.—[6452]. A woolen “durree” by 
the Rawalpindi Jail. 


2t 


220.—[6454, 5,8, 7,8]. Five carpets by 
the Rawalpind{ Jail. 

221.—~[6468, 4], Two hearth-rags, of 
various patterns, by the Gjrét Jail. 

222.—[6465.6]. Small rugs for carriage 
‘use, by the Géjrét Jail, 

‘These are accompanied by = sample of the woolen 
thread used in the mannfacture (No, 6471) and of the 
raw wool hefore ft is apun into thresd (6472), The 
District Jaila of Jihlam and Miltén slso cent 
carpete and rugs. The Méltéu oarpeta axe of great 
exoollence and regularity of make. 

‘The followmg District Jails alao exhibit 
carpets and rugs :— 

223.—[6508-7 and 6509}. Carpets from 
Barkhan, exhibited by Jama, Kuan,—Dern 
Ghazi Khan. 

No, 6506 is oallod ‘Langa,’ valuo Rs, 24. 

n 8507 arog,“ Galfchs,” valuing Ra, 12, 

1» 6500 58 onlled Gariri, valuing Ra. 15. 

224.—[6508]. Isacarpet from Bartj, 
sent by the Liind chief. 

225.—{6509-10]. Woolen durrees, lo- 
cally called “ Phelési,” value Bs. 4 each, 
from Barti and Rajhan, sent by the Lind 
chief and Imém Bakheh Khén. 


226.—[6528]. Rug from Marwat and 
(6226) carpet from Wasiri Hills.-Derory 
Commrsstone® oF BaNxv. 

227.—[6588]. Persian carpet, value Bs. 
60, sent by Kazt Nasz-vunan Jan ef 
Peshawar. 
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SUB-CLASS B. 
‘WOOLEN FABRIOS OTHER THAN CARPETS, 

Au before remarked, the districta of the plains have not attained any great excellenca 
in the manufacture of woolen articles, nor are there any variety in the manufactures, The 
collection however represents very well what the present state of the mannfacture is. The 
jails will often be found in this, as in the last class, to take the lead in excellence, 

It is certainly a remarkable fact, that in the plains during the cold weather natives do not 
like woolen goods, it is only the poorer classes who reaort to the kambal or blanket. Every one 
who can afford it, much prefers wearing several thicknesses of cotton cloth, and coata padded 
with cotton wool are universally worn. Of course, pashmina shawls and fine woolen “ Johie"” 
are rauch used for wrappers, but for all kinds of made up articles of clothing, cotton &c., and 
padded cloths are preferred. The same is observable in the bedding : natives seldom if ever use 
Bisnkete, but prefer the “ razai,” or quilt padded with.cotton wool. ‘This preference for cotton 
is quite remarkable; perhaps it may be due to some extent to the extreme liability of woolen 
goods to destruction in the rainy season from the attacks of moths and insects: the moat vigi- 
Jant care will scarcely preserve cloth goods from being pierced with holes, while an article of 
cloth left to itself in a box, and not exposed to the sun, will be totally destroyed before the win- 
ter comes round, These facts should not be overlooked is estimating the causes of the low stute 
of woolen manufactares in the plains, but these remarks apply to the districta of the plains only, 

‘The places most noted for woolen manufacture are Sirsa and Rohtak, and also Leia for 
blankets, At these places thick and well felted blankets are made. In general native 
Dlankets are hard and coarse, the woolen thread is too tightly twisted ; and also the manu- 
faoturers take no pains when the blanket is made to cause the wool to felt, that is to make 
the fibres combine together (which they do by virtue of microscopic serratures on the joints 
of the fibres), In Scotland the blankets are felted and softened by a sufficiently disagreeable 
Process, which consists in working and rubbing them with putrid urine. In this country 
‘the method adopted is to spread the blanket on a previously smoothed and prepared piece 
of ground, and then to moisten them with soap and water and “rita” (the soapnut ): 
when tho mixture is poured on, men treed on and work about the fabric with their feet. 
This haa the desired effect, but unless very carefully done, is apt to make holes in the blanket, 

Lfdhiéna may also be mentioned as the seat of a considerable wool manufacture, apart 
from its well known trade in the plain shawls known to Europeans as “ Rémpur Chaddars.” 
From information recently received from the district, I find that the annual import of sheep'a 
wool from Rémpur ( Bishsir) is 250 maunde, worth Bs. 10,000: this fine quality of wool 
is worked into “ dosh4las” or chaddurs and passes aa an imitation of pashmina, Tho 
annual import of common country wool amounts to 500 maunds, worth also about 10,000 
rupees. Out of these imports goods to the value of 1,80,000 rupees are yearly manufactured, 
and also stockings, and “ patta” or cloth, to the yearly valuo of Rs. 20,000. ‘There are about 
600 shops of wool manofacturers in the city, in which 20 less than 2,000 persons are employed. 

‘The large cities of Lahore and Amritsar also have considerable woolen manufactures 
besides their trade in pashmina, Lahoro has a special manufacture of Kébuli pashm or 
‘Kébul wool, which is woven into “ Lshori Chéddars.” 

It will be seen however on a mere glance at the lists, that the hill districts of Kangra 
and Simla, and the Kashmir valley, produce the greatest variety of woolen fabrics. Tho 
vigorous climate of these more northern districts demands thia class of fabric, and moreover 

sme scarcity of cotton prevents recourse being had to those kinds of clothing which 
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From the districts of Kangra and Simls we have not only blankets of various degrees 


‘of fineness, but series of atout woollen cloths, or flannels term: 


“patti,” and these in 


veveral varieties, The trade in wool and woollen articles is one of the most importantamong 


the hill people. 


‘Tho woollen fabrics of Kashmir are temarkable for their variety, as well na for the 
closeness of texture. From these territories there ate striped and checked woollen pieces, 
imitations of Zuropean plaids and checks, flannels and other fabrics, as well as soveral 


varieties of “ pattd,” 


It is now time to enumerate the samples exhibited under the class, giving the Yarioud 
kinds of articles, ns they are most conveniently grouped together. 


BLANEET, “KAMBHAL” OR “ GALIM,” 
They are generally made either of the natural brownish black colour of the wool, or else 
in a check pattern, sometimes but rarely they are white. 
None of them are anything like the Witney blankets of English make ; but they make 


tolerable horse clothing, for which purpose the European community chiefly employ them, 
‘while the poorer classes of natives wear them ag wrappers, 


‘The specimens were :—~ 

228.—[6261]. Blankets from Delhi Jail, 
value Ba, 1-8, 

229.—[6264]. Black, white and check 
blankets from Hohtak, 


‘Two cock blankets of superior quality Bs. 7 each. 
Four others at Ha. 6 each. 

‘White blanket at Ra. 5. 

‘Check blanket at Ha 4. 

"The checks are large, in black and white, black 
und red, and black and orange color. 


230.—[6278]. Check Llanketing at 4 
annas per yard from Sirsa Jail. 

231.—[0421), Blanket, Labore city, by 
Taaxus Das, (coarse, worth Re. 2). 

232,—[6422]. Another, inferior, worth 1 
rupee, by Jawirpa Man. 

939.—[6244), Striped blanket, by tho 
samo, 
234,—[0425]. Blanket from Kasér, 
black and white. 

989.—[6426 & 27]. Obeck blankota with 
crimson border, worth Rs. 6, 7 and 9 each. 

9336.—[6442]. Lahore coarse blankets 
for mse in the Female Penitentiary, made by 
the prisoners. 

Q37.—[6450}. Ferozp‘ir Jail, horsoblan- 
‘ket with rollers and surcingle, 


288.—[6374]. Blanket by Rapza of 
Haryénah, Hushyarpir, worth Bs, 1-14. 

239.—[6460}, Do. from Rawalpindi 
Jail, worth Ra, 5, other specimens were sent 
from the Gujranwilla and Gojrat Jails. 

240.—[6474-47]. Jiblem Jail: horse 
eluth and blanket, also white blanket at 9 as.a 
yard, check blanketat12as. and black ditto 
at Sas.a yard, 

241.—[6482). Blanket, worth Ra. 8, by 
Hanzas Srvea of Nérpir (Shabpir dis 
trict ). 

243.—[6595 & 96], Pattyala, black and 
white blankets. 

LOI. 


‘The finer woven woollen wrapper or covers 
ing, was exhibited in the following varieties :— 

948.-[0274,75& 76]. Lois by Zanne 
Crusp and Farna Once of Sirsa, 

244.—[6429]. Lois, worth Rs. 3-8 cack, 
by Bantu Boxen of Lahore. 

245.—[6500]. Loi, worth Bs. 2.4, from 

246.—[6581]. “Loi Kesbgarf,” value 
RBs. 5, imported from Kashgar, PUSEAWAS 
Commurras. 
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247.~[0552]. “Loi Pechowarl,” ralue 
Bs, 7. 


948.—[6540]. “Black loi,” of Kighén, 
Hazara, worth Ra. 4. 

249.—[6541}. “ White do." of Palli, 
worth Bas, 8-8, 


Nisoellansous Woollen Manufactures. 


‘These present a variety of work, including 
some goods machine mads (for the first time) 
at Bealkote, including lao the woollen knitted 
‘work of various schools and orphanages, and 
other miscellaneous woollen manufactures of 
the plains. 

"The various fabrics of the hills and the 
Kashwir valley present no distinct a charav- 
ter, that it appeared proper to separate them 
and bring to an end first the list of goods 
made in the plains. 

250.—(6272]. Sample of woollen thread, 
Sirsa, by Parra Cavum. 

251.—[6320 & 21). Gloves by Anaax 
Baan of Ludhiana. 

9b2—(6810— }. Knitted work in 
Berlin wool and worsted, by the pupils of the 
‘Misaron Onpnan Scxoor, Ludhiana. 

Neckties (various colors ). 

Baby's jackets. 

Gaiters, brown, anuff-colored, blue and 
white, 

Riding gloves. 

Baby's sooks, ( various colors). 

‘Baby’s hoods, ( various colors ). 

amp mat. 

268.— [6889-6898]. Knitted wool work 
by the Aunrraz Frute Ospuamian, 

254.—(6804]. Red patti at Be. 2 per 
yer by Kya, 

255.—[6305]. White chock patté,at Re, 

1-13 per yard. 
256.—[6908}. Pattd with stripes, 
at Ba, tie yard, mo 


257.—[€808]. Blue chook, at Re. 1-8, 

258.—[6800]. Black check, at Ra. 1-8, 

259.—{6428]. Bample of tweed or wool- 
Ten cloth made at the Lazony Cawruat Jar, 

260.—[6480 & $1]. Knitted wool work 
by the prisoners of the Famaze Paxsrenri- 
azy Ishore, vis. 4 pairs colored woo! socks, 
2 pairs knitted wool cufis, 

261.—[6444]. Soarlet wool tassel, by 
Azmuttsx, Tehore. 

262.—[6458]. Gambroon, woollen, Rae 
walpindi jail. 

263.—[6477}. Sampleof woollenthread, 
Jihlam jail. 

264.—(6481}, Is a sample of dyed 
thread ( woollen ), 

265.—[6483 and 45}. Thick felt rugs, 
felt coat and felt saddle cloth, by Auxap 
Div, of Bhera, Shahpar, 

‘This fs e thick white felt made inthe district and 
a fow othor pisces—is @ very useful article, and 
shows that the feltmg properties of wool are well 
understood. 

‘The following woollen articles ate from 
Gugaira :— 

266.—(6402]. Pair of “ Khom,” or 
mufflers for cattle, from Hujra. 

‘This district being grest in the osttle stealing line, 
(vat herds of both buffsloss andoxen being fod in the 
Ber"? trects), the thisves employ woolles oraffere 
4m put over tha feot of the cattle, which prevents the 
impression of the hoofs in the groand, and thus foils 
‘the utmost skill of the tracker or “Ikhoji.” 

267.— [6404] Namds, or felt for saddle 
cloth, from Bysdwalla. 

268.—[6405]. “ Khojar,” or saddle pad 
‘used with native saddle, and made of felt, | 

269.—[6406]. «Indawéjat,” a thickrug 
‘or coil of woo! worn like a porter’s pack to 
‘assist carrying s burden on the héad. 


270.—[6407]. “Tang,” or anddle-pirth, 
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271,—[6501 0]. Colored woollen 
threads from Hujra. 

272.—[6505]. White woollen thread, 
mada in the jail. 

278.—(6001], Bed braid of English 
woo!, Agra Jar. 

274.—[6501]. Sockaand gloves, exhibited 
by His Highness the Maharajah of Patyéls, 

275.—{8520]. Woollen bag, Dera Ghazi 
Khan, 

276.—[6521]. Samples of woollen 
thread, Dera Ghazi Khan. 


HILL MANUFACTURES IN WOOL. 


‘The fabrics manufactured in the hill states 
or imported from Kabul and Turkistan, 
4. axe now enumerated :— 

As the term “patth” frequently occurs 
in the following list, it will be proper to ex- 
plain that woollen cloth is usually woven in 
pieces about 4 a yard broad, and only a fow 
yards long: such e piece is called “ pattl;” 
when 4 or more of these pattls are joined 
together, making a large piece, perhaps 24 
or 8 yards broad and from 10 to 12 yards 
long. such a piece {s called “patti” The 
“<pattd” ie folded aa often as may be eon 
‘venient and used as a wrapper. 

The following collection is from Snta:— 

Q77.—(6989]. “ Kaddms,” a kind of 
blanket from Basthair, by the Rasax oF 
Basanr. 

278.—[6840]. “ Dara,” a woollen cloth 
of a whitish color, Basshir, 

879.—[6647]. Blankot from Barmsur, 
by the Basan or Caawnan, 

Patté in largely imported from Changthén 
and Rodokh, from Ghar or Garo, through 
‘Teh, and thence by Rampér, especially a 
ind of patti called “ Thirma” or Balmor.* 

The next series ig from Kanana, Koiv 
np Bertr:— 


‘fee Mr. Spans Re at tte Hoth 
‘West Frentior, pege COXA, Appendix ATV, 


280.—[6844]. Blanket from Kuln, value 
Bs 8. 


281.—[6845). “Patté” woollen cloth, 
piece of natural color of the wool from Kula, 

262.—[6346}. Black patti, from Kulu, 

283.—[0848 449]. 2 samples of paitis, 
Eula. 

264.—[6847}. Pattd from Paléch, [oe 
vue Kanara Loca1 Commrrrzn.) 

285.—[6350 & 51]. “ Doran,” woollen 
loth, from Kula. 


The yom clothe of Kulu areal homemade, by 
the semindars, who roar vast Books of aheep. ‘Thao 
are takon ovor the maowy range dating tho hot nengoa, 
to pastaro in the mild regiona of Byiti, Ladékh and 
Ohangthin. Thoy are shorn twice © year, ‘The 
cloth when made is aola by weight. 

‘Tho patti is worn round the shoulders, end is 
fastened thar by two pins lorming Had of boo 
not unlike those worn by the Highlanders of 


266.—[6352].—~ White patti, Kulu. 

287.—6388}, “Patti Dhéridér,” (strip. 
ed wrapper), from Palich, 

288,—[6254]. White patté, from Sulait, 

289.—[6355]. “Safed chidar,” white 
wrapper or loi, from Kulu, 

‘The following are made in the Duazm- 
sata Jat i— 

200.—[6360]. Pattf, “ khud-rang,”” 4, « 
natural color of the wool, let nart, value 1 
rupee for 3 yards. 

991.— [6962]. Do. second sort, value 12 
annas for 2 yards, 

292.—[8862.] White patti, Ist sort, 
value 14 annas for 2 yards; and 

209.—[6968]. Do, 2nd sort, value 11 as, 
for 2 yards, 

294.—[6364]. “ Patt Gadiyfa or Gan 
diné,” value Re. 6, 

205.—[6365]. “Patti Gari or Gardé, 

The following are from Srrm, exhibited 
by Pamir Hexeron Eeqa. 

206.—[6869}. Yellow cloth called 
“Nimbi Sarpé,” value Bs. 2-12 for the 
piece of 7 yards, 
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297.—[6870]. Bed cloth, “Sarpé Marbé.” 

298.--[6871]. Black cloth, “ Sarpi 
Nokpb.” 

299.—[6872]. Cloth of the natural color 
of the wool (khud-rang) “Thirine” ( sie in 
original catalogue) 

The following fabrics are imported and 
exhibited from the Pesnawar District — 

900.—[6527]. “ Petty safed,” from 
Kabul. . 

‘A-large quantity of wool ia imported from Kabnl. 
Tn Lahore there isa regular msnafactuie of chadars 
made of Kaba) pashw,” s very soft wool of » 
‘brownish color, which ia however not shcap’s wool, 
but of s goat, resombling the shaw] wool. K‘bul ws 
also celebrated for ita postins, or coaty lined with 
‘the skins of young lambs, winch are reared in the 
Province of Karina] to the xouth of Bukhérs, 


301.—[6528]. “ Patti nabiti,” value 
Be. 60, from Kébul, by Kazt Aure Jan. 

802.—[7646]. “ Choga patti nakhédi, 
or cloak made of patti (color of nakhid or 
gram), value Rs, 30, 

308.—[7647]. “Choga patté, khud- 
rang,” cloak of natural colored woollen cloth, 
Peshawar, by the MunicrpaL Commrrrze, 
value Ra. 25. 

304.—[7649]. “Choga Kashgari,” by 
Kagt Nise-vitax Jax, imported from Késh- 
gar, aa ite name indicates. 

305.—(7650]. “Kosa Kandghéri,” cloak 
of white felt of Kandéhér, 

306.—[6581}. Loi Kashgari wrapper, 
from Kashgar. 

Of other Imported Woollen Fabrica. 

307.—[6582]. Loi Pochawari, Be. 7, of 
local manufacture. 

906.—[6580]. Patté from Kéghén, Ha- 
shire, valuo Bs. 6, 


The wool cf Xtebis bes always been of excellent 
ly attempts have been made to farther 
Eaprove it by thalatroduction of the ‘Marino breed 
‘Of sheep, (s0e chapter on Wool in Vol, 1), 
The following is the collection from Kasn- 
yon, contributed by Hig Highness the Maha. 
yojah of Kashmir, 
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309,—[6565]. 
wardi color), 

‘4 very coaras tong cloth made ine conte worn 
by Pathins ; rb is also much used by the natives 
‘the Thabot and provinces of Ladéith, Balkh, &0, 


“Salang” (blue or M6je 


810,—{6566]. Another piece of a lilac 
color. 
311,—[6570]. “ Namda,” felt, 


Fatt is xgely produoed in Wich at Khotan,wherq 
fy alto make fat caps, which are used by Buro- 

The import 1s by Leb. Of other imported 

Fibrce anveral soe mentioned as sported from Tae 

‘emnd,thoagh thay donot onc he Fuxjl- these are 

and “Garn,” fabric of sheep and 

eet wosineasd tenteer| another is called * Khojé.”” 

‘These articles derive thar names from the places 

of manufacture, {see Mz. Davies’ Report, Appendix 

SXTV page COXKIX) 


$12,—[6578}. “ Patté, khud-rang,” re- 
taining the brownish color of the natural 
hair. 
313.—[6574]. Patti chirkhéna, checked 
cloth, value Be. 4-8. 
314.—[6575]. White pattd, value Re, 
6-4, No. 6580 ia another sample, 
316.—[6576]. Khald, or grey patté 
striped with # very fine atripe called “ Kalam 
har” from “ Kalam,” a straight reed to which, 
the stripe is likened, see { No. 6597), No. 
6578 is another sample of this, 
316,—[6577]. Woollen cloth printed 
like a chintu, called “ pattd chhet.” 
‘This fabric consists af the ordinary woollen patti 
br stamped or printed with = very small uniform 
Té in in general use for making the “firan” or 
Jong cuat worn by Kashmiris, value Be. 5-4. 
817.—[6579]. ‘ Pattf Ababér,” 
‘mon striped woollen cloth or flannel, 


‘Ths atrips is in the tabrio, like that of the “‘atlai"” 
inection Seo ti ie as seinteingaitee 


Com. 


Bialem kér. Abshie. 
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DIVISION II, 
Paseurma Goons. 


SUBCLASS A—SHAWLS. 
(Loom woven.) 


Both sub-classes of this dis ision are distinguished from the first and the third by the fact 
Phat they are manufactured from the “ Pashmina" or wool of the shawl goat of Thidet, 

For a minute account of the production of and trade in this wool I must refer the 
yeader to the division which treats of wools, under “Avimal substances used in manufac~ 
tures,” in volume 

It may however be advisable to recapitulate so far as to remind the reader, that the 
Thibetan shawl wool varies in quality according to the districts itis produced in. There is 
algo a difference between the wool from the domesticated goat and the wool from the animal 
in jts wild state: the latter is called “Asli tus.” That, the best, which comes from Tarfin, 
Knchée, Ukturfin, Akeo, Khutan, Yarkand and Késhgar, is strictly monopolised by tha 
Maharajah of Kashmir ; it is imported from Yarkand via Leb. Indeed, the Maharajah haa 
the manopoly of the wool of Changthén and Rodokh in Thibet. It is exported from Garo 
and goes via Leh to Balti, Kishtwarand Kashmir : a portion of it however ia brought down 
by the traders of Bampar Busghir, and also by the merchants of British Lahau) through, 
Ladakh, * and thus the Kashm(ri shawl weaving colonies in tha Punjab ( of whom more 
hereafter) ara aupplied, 

Pashmfna in ite natural atate, ¢. ¢. before dyeing, when clean, is white, but there is also 
8 sort which is cpmparatively rare, and is of a grey color called “Tis,” or “Tisha.” This 
in highly esteemed as of exquisite softness. 

The Changthén pashmfns is of two sorts, ‘Khulchak’ and ‘ Ralchak,’ being first and 
second qualities, this is ordinarily white in color, 

A good deal of confusion results from the iniscellaneous use of the term “ Pashm " ag 
applied to shawl wool: it will be advisable on first starting to describe the different kinds 
pf soft woot that are in usa, 

1, There is the genuine Thibet shaw! wool of Kashmir, of its two kinds, white and tés, 

@. ‘The yory rare Ibex wool, which is alzo of “tis color.” The costly Ibex shawls of 
Thibet and China are made of this; thie wool is never seen in the Punjab, probably rarely 
geen even in Kashm{r. A small sample sent to the Bxhibition was obtained from Zangskér, 

8 The Changthéni wool, of 3 or $ qualities, being real shawl woo! nsed by the shaw! 
weavers of Amritasr and other places. 

4. The Kirméui wool, a very soft white wool, which is imported from Kirmin, a pro- 
yinoe of Persia: it is used to adulterate Pashmina at Amritsar and other places. 

5. “Eébuli Pash,” o very soft hair of » goat, not unlike the Thibet shaw! wool 
only not 90 fine ; it is prineipally in Lahore, where it ie used for making the “ Lahori chadar”* 
‘or soft woo! wrapper. 

© All the wool that oomes from the Chinese provinces of Eastern Turkistan and the Famer steppes 
$s oulled in Knshunis, Tuzfoal and Kdghari, 
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Lhave obtained it of two or three qualities, spme of them white, other a brownish gray, 
with the ends of the hairs» darker color than the rest, giving it s varigated appearance. 
They call this “ Khud-rang” or “ Tisha.” 

It appears that this wool is produced in the mountainous portions of Kandéhér and 
Herat. Khelat also produces a fine wool from the fat tailed variety of sheep, 

Also a shawl woo! called pat is obtained from Kokén through Bukhéra, 

‘The Kabuli pashm appears to be & goat’s wool and not a sheep's. 

6. “On Rampuri.” A very fine wool is obtained from Rampur probably from 
Changthda and Bodokh, which is worked at Ludhians as the Kirméni wool is at Amritsar, 
to produce an adulterated or ‘nakli pashmfna,” in imitation of real pashmina. 

‘We are at present to consider the fabrics woven of real shawl wool. 

‘The fabrics may be generally stated to be of two sorts :— 

Jat, regular shawls.—-The material used for these fabrics is thread very finely spun of 
pashm{na, and dyed of various shades ; the weaving is effected in a rude kind of upright 
Joom, more like the carpet loom than the ordinary Joom for pieco goods, but it is distinct 
from elthers no shuttle is employed, but the different kinds of colored thread required in the 
pattern hang down on as many little reels or bobbins, and the pattern of the shawl is indi- 
tated on paper, by » regular pattern alphabet or “ memoria technica” of written signs, 

‘Tho other class of pashmina goods are plain and woven in the ordinary way, Fine 
pashmins cloth is called “ Alwén ;” this is used for shawls or chadars, plain and dyed of various 
colours, but the aame all over, Whon pashmina cloth is carefully felted and softened by 
Nepeated working and treading with water and “rita” or soap-nut, it shrinks, felts, and 
softens, and in called “Malidn” (literally “rabbed fabric”) ; this is used for a variety af articloa 
and forms the ground-work of the silk embroidered chogahs, capes, jackets, neckties and other 
etabroidered fabrics so commonin Kashmir, Amritasr and Ludhiana, Thin pashm{na‘Alwén,” 
genbrally unprepared, is elso the groand-work for the beautiful “Amlikér”” work of Kashmir, 
which consiata in elaborate patterns and devices in colored silks executed on shawl berders, 
Ghoghhe and other articles; this Amlikér is quite distinct from the embroidered fabrica 
previously described, on whioh the pattera of the sill is always of one colar, generally the 
same color as the pashmina or else white or black on a colored pashmina ground. ‘The art 
of this laat, rich and beautiful as it is, is utterly mfarior to the renowned Amlikér, which ia 
unique, and which is practised in Kashmir itself in a style so much superior to any other 
place, that an experienced eye can detect in a moment the genuine work of Kashmir. 

‘These articles however do not come into this class, but are reckoned sa embroidery; itie 
only with shawla woren in a loom that Sub.class A has to do, and only with plain peshmion 
goods exhibited for the sake of the febrio that Sub-class B contains. 

‘There are afew miscellaneous fabrics woven of pashming in Kaghrolr, such ss “ paripurs’* 
and some varieties of pashmina clath introducing checks, and other patterns, but this will 
‘be noted 4s situ, 

Tt only remains to edd that the-pashmins is the inner wool of the goat. At the cam, 
mencoment of summer the animal is shorn with a knife in the direction of the growth of 
the hair, 4, «. from head to tail. When this is done the wool is combed dowa ina reveree 
direction, and this separates almost entirely the upper hair from the wool underneath, the hair 
is soft and is wrought up into eoarser fabrics. Tie wool is cleaned in the first instance by 
Wieking With time-water, 
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In-the Punjab, when the pashmina is first imported, it is bought up by the wool 
pickers, who eeparate the various qualities, the finest wool, the second, and the gout hair, and. 
well these sorted wools to the Kashmiri shaw! weavers, who epin it into thread for the different 
kinds of manufacturea, 

In the following list the genuine loom-woven shewla of Kashmir are fitet enumerated, 

Shawla besides having « very considerable number of varieties in form, size, pattern, £0, 
&o., are mainly divided into two classes, 

1st.—-Ghawisloom-woven, called Tiliwalla, “Tili kér” or “Kani kir,” whereof the pattern 
is produced in the loom. They are sometimes woven all in one piece, but oftener are woven 
jn distinct portions, which are afterwards most skilfally joined together by hand; the suture 
is ao delicate aa to be quite imperceptible except on minute inspection, and then with 
difficulty. 

Qnd.—Shawls “ Amlikér,” wherein the ground work is a plain pashmina piece, and the 
pattern is entirely duo to minute and most elaborata needlework in pashmina thread all over 
the whole surface. Borders which are always made on a warp of silk, are attached to loom. 
woven shawls; the stiff odging serves to spread out the shawl and make it set properly when 
‘worn. Shawl borders are made quite separate from shawls and at different localities: no 
shewls, for instance, are made at Sealkote, but shawl borders aro, 

This second sort of shawl is not included in thie class, which is solely concerned 
with loom-woven fabric, There is » separate class for needlework done by hand oud em- 
broidery. It has been remarked that the shawls of Kashmir have never been equalled 
by the colonies of Kashmiris who bave settled in the Punjab; .not only is the Kashmir 
shawl wool finer and purer in thread, but the workmen pretend that there is eomething in the 
ature of the air and the water of Kashmir which allows of brighter and purer dyeing for 
‘the thread ; and also the process of washing the shawls, which ia quite an art of itself, is 
always better done in Kashmir, 

‘The very high price of Kashmir abawis even at the places where they are made, has 
often excited wonder * since the actual cost of the raw wool necessary to make a ahawi is only 
a fow rupees. But it must be remembered, that the wool has to be sorted by hand with 
great labor, and the fineness of the shawl aubsoquently will mach depend on the care bestowed 
on this operation ; next, the fine thread haa to be span with great delicacy 1 this in done with 
the aid of a common ‘Charkha,’ as used for cotton, but requires great nicety of work. The 
thread ie extremely fine, A pound weight of first closs thread will sell aa high as 25 rupece. 
‘The thread has now to be dyed, which is a difficult operation, and some of the colors are 
costly (they are all made permanent); and then the weaving process begins: this is stow 
and indefinitely elaborate and difficult in proportion to the intricacy of the pattern. ‘Tho 
‘wages of the skilled labor for such work are extremely high. 

‘Yeas of patient toil have to be passed by the spprentice before he is perfect in any one 
ranch of the art ; when therefore he does become practised grtisan, his wages must 
venrmetate him for the expense and long delay of his education. It is no wonder therefore 
that shawls should becostly. On to the price that they command when exportdd, we mustadd 

*. 
i TS eee 
150, the wages of labor. 


%®, Duty. 
5 &, Heiianeoen Orpenses, 


Total, .., 300 
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to original cost, the customs duties, the cost of carriage, the risk of robbery—which by some 
routes is great, the risk of the bales damping and becoming mildewed inside, the ooat of the 
commission charged by brokers who manage the export and sales, besides various other inci- 
dental charges that occur between the workshop of the shawl weaveraudthe market of final sale, 

Before entering oa the list of sbawis exhibited, it will be necessary to present the roadar 
with an account of the process of shewl weaving. ‘This has beer already 90 well done by 
‘Moorcroft that it wotlld be hopeless to attempt a better description. As Moorcroft's work 
is now scarce and inaccessible to the general reader, Eahall niake no apology for extracting 


hin account ih extenso:— 


“Tho Sret task of the épinner is to separate the 
Gifferoat materials of which tho fleece consists, ueaal- 


ty In dbout the following proportions : 


Coarse bir, wee TE seers, 

Seoonds, or Phiri, OF 

‘Dust and foreign aubatances, 2+ 
6 seers, or 1 tatk. 


‘Mok attention is required to free the wool from 
‘the hatr, and the process is a tedious one. The next 
step da cleaning and separating the wool. A quantity 
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‘trough, to the end of tho next spoke but one on thy 
opposite passed round, it re- 





Women begin to work of dsybreak, ontinue 
‘with little interraption the whole day, if not taken 
off by other domestic affaira, and extend their Inbor 
‘until very lato in tho night, spinning by moon-light 
‘when avsilable. sud when they oamnot piford to pur- 
chaee oil fora lamp, ‘The fine wool is spun eom- 
xtonly into sbont ssven hundred gas, tech yas consist. 
‘ng of sixteen girahe, sbert equal to two usile, This 
Yorn is doubled snd formed into twist, which is cut 
into two kindred lengths, each length of three gas 
and s half; this measure being suited to the langth 
of the warp forashewl, From the Phiri, or sesonds 
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her labor. 
If shawl-wool bo fatnished to w epimer to olean 
and to spin, eight eames are pald for spinnity one 
él, or have end one third rupees weight of yarn of 


© Thirty fro Tange ot snnss, eqial two muyess, 
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She requisite quality for shawls. Sheep's wool, epan 
by contract, is paid for by the pao, or quarter of a 
seer, at the rato of from two tangas. or foor pice, to 
twelve aunaa per peo, scoording to the fneness of 
the yarn; und the spinning of this quantity into 
yarn exited for shawls will oooupy « woman for sight 
Gaye. There aro soveral varletion of thread, dis- 






half yas ooh. ‘There is not such a difference be- 
‘trem tho prive of coarse and of fine yarn a might 
be owing to the greater expenditure on the 
former of a matorlal that i dear, and ou the latter 
of labor that is cheap. Shaw! wool is sometimes epun 
‘by men, with loose spindle tiko that ured in Ladakh. 
‘These meo aro oalled Trakhans, and the yorn thos 
span is fest, but very litle of it ia now made. 
Gicls bogin to spin ot the age of ten, and a hundred 
‘thousand fomalea aro employed in this occupation in 
Kashmir. About one-tenth of this number ara_sup- 
posed to @pin for the purpose of obtaining shawls for 
themselves, or for other members of their families, 
and nine tenths to earn their livelihood. 

‘The Puimanga keeps a shop for the purchase of 

bak alo sends people Yo collok it from the 

of tha spinners, who give uotice of their 
ppronch by ting a bell. Tho yarn is sold to 
the weavers at a profit of from one pive to = tanga 
tn the rupee. As latro stamp dnty in levied ox 
nhawl-goods when finished, the exportation of the 
yarn in forbidden, und probibition is enforced by 
houry fine and imprisonmont, Maoh of it in, never- 
Sheets, exporad to thoes plane inthe Penjb where 

‘the expatrinted weavers have nottled. 

‘Having ascertained the kind of pattern most likely 
to enit the market, the weaver a] tan to persons 
‘whose business it ia to apportion 
‘to the colors required; and when this Mg settled, he 
takes it to another, whose function it is to 
tho yara into akeins 7 end each 
Aclivared to the Rangres, or dyer. When the 
of the cloth is to be left plain, the Phiri, or seconds 


bout the thiokzess of common cotton sewing thread, 
a loosely twisted, of s coarser quality then the yarn 
used for the oloth, and i 














yor prepares the yarn by stespiog in clean 
ocld water. He professes to be able to give it aixty- 
four tints, most of which are permanent. Esch has 
a separate denomination, aa for instance : the orim- 





of various tints of orange, yellow, &¢. The cooups- 
‘tion of a dyer is invariably hereditary. Tho whiter 
wal finer the fibre of the wool, snd the finer tho 
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yarn into which it ie mado, tho more ospable it in 
‘said to be of reociving « brillinat dye ; and this is ono 
reason why the fine white wool of tho gost is pre- 
ferred to that of the sheep. 

‘The Nakata adjnsta the yarn for the warp and for 
‘the weft. That intended for the former is double, 
and is out into lengths of three gas ands half, any 
thing short of that messure being oousidered fread- 
alent. The number of lengths varies from 


closeness or openness of texturo proposed, and tho 
fineness or coarseness of the yarn. 
‘Tho wett is made of yarn which is single, bata 
little thioker than the double yarn or twist of tho 
warp. The weight of the woft in estimated at » half 
more than that of tho warp. The Nakata roosives 
‘tho yarn in hunks, but returns it in baller he wun 
prepare in one day the warp and wet for two shavls. 
‘The Ponnskamgurn, or warp dresser, takos trom 
the weaver the yarn which has been out and reolod, 
and stretching the lengths by means of stioka into » 
band of which the threads are slightly separate, 
dromen the whole by dipping it into thick boiled 
i is the rkein in elightly aquoosed 
and again stretohod into a band, which is brushoiland 
snifered to dry: by thi yroresn seal Yength becomes 
‘stiffened and aet apart from 
Sr te goveraiy cd fr fsa D on the bonlse 
of the shawl, und bas tho advantage of nhowing tho 
darker colors of the dyed wool more prominoutl, 
thane warp of yarn, us woll as hardouing an 
strengthening, sud givtog ‘more body to tho edge of 
‘When the border is very narrow it is 
cata en wit Ye body of tho shawt; but wheu broad- 
et, it ix worked on a difforout ioom, and afterwards 
‘sewn on the edgo of tho sbawl by the ‘ rafugur,”’ or 
fine drawer, with ench niooty that the union onn 
scarcely be detected. ‘Tho nilk ix twistod for the 
border warp by the “ tabgur.” The warp differs in 











breadth, the narrowest consisting of twenty, and tho 





1 do lto the Alskaband,”" who reals it, 
‘and cute it ir to the propor lengths. 

‘Tho opera(iou of drawing or of parsing the yarus 
of the warp throngh the hediles, is porformod pro- 
‘elvely in the eame way ss in Europe, and tho warp ia 
then taken by the shal-Laf, or woavar, to tie loom, 
‘The wanvers are all males, commencing to learn the 
fart at the age of ten years. In all transactions thoro 
_are two partics, the Mastor, or Uutod, and the acholur, 
or Shagird, the formor being the capitalist, the 
latter the mochanio. Work iv exeonted under four 
different conditions. Firat, for wages, whon it al- 
most always happens that a nyutem of advances had 
oogurred, by which the workman ia wo dooply ine 
debtod to hia exmplayer that be may, in some wort, 

be considered ae bis bond-slave. Sevonlly, upon 
‘contract, of which the commen term ia, that ons pico 
in paid for every hundred neodies oarrying colored. 
yarn that shall bave been exch once pamved ronnd as 
inany yerus of the warp. Third, a sort of partner- 
ship, in which the Usted finde ail the materials, and 
‘the ‘workmen give their Isbour. When o shawl is 
wold the outlay of the Ustad is deducted from the 
‘price, aud the remainder in divided into five shares, 
of which one goes to the macter, and the other Soar 
tothe workmen, The fourth mode is an equal divi- 
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ion of the proceeds ; in which case the master not 
uly finds the materials, but feeds the workmen. 
‘Three mon are employed upan an embroidered shaw] 
of an ordinary pattern for three months, bat 8, very 
Hah pir wil onnpy a stp or ihn ‘months. 
Tho loom differs not’ in principle from that of 
Earope, but is of interior workmanship. An U-tad 
‘has from three to thzee buadred in his establishment, 
end thoy are generally crowded together in long low 
sparkmeute. “When the warp is fixed in the loom, 
‘tho nakieh, or pettern drawer, and the tarsh-gurn, 
sad latin gore, oF perwous ‘who determine the pro- 
portion of yarn of different colorn to be employed, 
‘The fret bringe the drawing 
‘of the pattora, in black and white, ‘The tarub-gure, 
having well considered it, points out the disposition 
of the colors, beginning atthe foot of the pattern and 
‘ailing oat the color, the number of threads to which 
itis to ostend, that by which it is to be followed, 
‘and no on in anooossion, until the whole pattern has 
‘bosn described. From hia dictation, the talim-gura 
‘writon down the particulars in a kind of charncter or 
short hand, and delivers. copy of the document to 
the wanvers, 
og a Wrens provene the tojis, or necdles, by 
amisg each with colored yarn of tho weight of 
spout fonr yiains ; thee negiles, without eyoa, are 


carried on at the back or reverse, on which 
Dang the weedles in row, end differing in number 
from fonr hundred to fifteen hundred, socording to 
fhe lightness or hesriners of the embroidery. As 
goon an tho Usled is natinfied that tho work of ono 





down upon it with a vigour i 
Iya, Sgroportinnata to. the disney of the 


"the cloth of shawls, generally, is of two kinds, 
one plain, oF of two threads, cue twilled, or of four. 
The formar was, in past times, wronght to s great 
degree of fincnoss, but it has been of late less in 


a 


demand, The various twilled cloths 
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‘nails broad and differ in their extent of field. Two 
porsons are omployod in weaving « cloth 
‘btoadth. Ono throws the abattle from the 
far an ho can serosa tho warp whichis wenally 
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‘to ruspect that there exiated some radical defestire- 


which hava the dcepest and heaviest bordere, 
snd » farthor examinstion compels me to retract an 
artist being so 


‘edge of the warp in the loom is filled with the heary 
thread of the phiri, or seconds yarn, chargod also 
‘with colour, so thet in efow lings the front of the 
worked part sdvances beyond thet of the plain part 
or eld, and au endeavour to equilise thie betraya 
‘the weaver into a work which proves fraitloss; and, 
in general, the heavier the embroidery on the border, 
ud, of oonree, the higher the price of the shawl, the 
‘regular in the structure of the cloth. 

Suoh, indeed, in sorae instancen, is the degradation 
of the cloth in the Geld, ax to indnoe rome foreign 
merchants to care :. | tw cemmned, and anuthor 
iooe to be engrafted with. the vige of the bordar. 
But inthia ous: t' ex. ia no other remedy than in » 
judicious seloclion of a sheet of the anme breadth and 
fineness; for, althongh two brosdths of the narrow 
cloth might ft the rscant space, yet thoao must be 
folned ty the refugar in the middlo, and lt 

‘this can be #0 done that the band diffors not in thie 
ness from the rest of the cloth, yot the juint is dis- 
cornible when held betwoen tho eye snd the light, 
feam the threads in the joined breadth bel 
continuous in tho eawo Line, whereas any irrogolarity 
of this naturo in drowned in th of the border. 
‘The best praction to ensure good Seld soama to 
‘oonsist in waving the bordor, iu every ons0, aepar- 











ately, and inserting the fleld by the refugar. 
‘When fished, the shawla ‘are submitted to the 
porusger or me it is to froe the 


thaw from dlsooloared haies or yaro, ond from ends 
or knots: he either pulls them out soverally with 
‘8 pair of twoesers, or shaves the rereree taco of the 
cloth with a sharp knife: auy dofootw arising from 
either operation sro immedately repaired by the 
refagar. At this stage af the manufacture the 
shawls are sent to the Collector of the stamp duties, 
‘by whom auad valorem daty of twenty-six por cont is 
Jovied, and each pieoe in then stamped and r 


these two fix the price, and effect the sale to tne mar. 
chant; the former charges interest on his adranues, 
the latter commission, varying from two to five 
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tho ahawls are stretched in 5 manner which answers 
in eome degree to calendering : n wooden cylinder 
in two parts in employed for this purpose, round 
which the shawl, folded s0 a8 not tobe quite as broad 
as the egindor in long, is careelly| wrapped, being 

damped to make it fold tighter ; the 
end la sewn down to wedges azo then gredoally 
driven between the two parte of the cylinder at the 
open extremities, s0 a8 to force them seunder, and 
the sarroonding folds ot the abawl are thus stretched 
to aa grentan oxtontas is consistent with ite texture. 
‘The piece remains in this atate for two days, when 
it ig removed to ba .packed. The packages are of 
‘varivue dimensions, but they are formed on one prin- 
ciple : the shswls ara veparatel by shesta of amooth 
glazed, and coloured paper, and they sre placed 
betwoen two smooth plauks of wool, with exterior 
‘transrorse bara, which, projecting bey ond the planks, 
offer s purchase for cords to tie them together : the 
whole then plaved ine prets, or under heary 
weights for somo days, when the planke ere with- 
drawn, the bale it sowed np in stro g cloth, and the 
whole isuewed up a» smoothly and tightly a¢ possible 
in raw hide, whioh, aontracting in drawing, gives 
to the contents of the package a remarkable degroe 
of compactness and protection, 

An iunmense raristy of articles of shaw! stuff aro 
rusnufactured in Kashmfr, beridoe the shawls them. 
aolven + of them uleo there 6retwo chief varieties, those 
mado in the manner desoribed, and te vurked shawl 
(doshili ami), in which the wavio of the embroidery iv 
worked on the oloth. with 1 “los having eyos, aud 
with a parhonlar kind of woollen thread, instead of 
the aille euployed in the noual embroiderod work. 
Tu the amoli shaw! tho pattern. which isin every case 
elmented, but which at the loom is road oft in certain 
‘tevkutioal orm from book, in covered with traus- 
parant paper, upon which the outlines of the cutt- 
orition ato slightly traced with a charooal 

the traced lines azo permanently defined by 
picked ‘throngh with a small newile, ‘The cloth ine 
tended to rovsire the pattora is rubbed strongly npon 
8 waooth plank, with & pisoo of highly polished 
‘agate or cornotian, until it is porfootly even and regu- 
Jar. ‘Tho pricked pettorn in then stretohe apon the 
cloth, and xuiue fine colored powder, oharoval, oF 
chalk, is passed slightly orer the paper, which pene- 
trating through the holes, trausfers the outline to 
the cluth uudernesth. ‘This is next more accurately 





i i detached in dust 
York ia completed, is rndly in dust by 


‘The une of patterns by the chain stitoh embroider- 
or, and the carpet weaver of Kashmir, is more 
reatrioted to & confined amber of forms, by being 
‘transferred from a wooden Blook to the cloth, in 
‘ogard tothe former, ad to paper in respect tothe 


‘Tho following are the chief articles of this mann- 
with their usual 

‘Shawls in peice form the principal article of this 

and have diferent names, sooording to 

thelr netare and quality, as piaix white coloured, 

elon in the loom, ar by the hand =, 
‘poodle : vis —— 

Patt Peabmini, sometimes made of « Asal és) but | 


3g 


rota frequently of the coarse kinds of shaw!-wool, ia 
in length four gaz. and in breadth oue and half gas. 

‘This ia thick yod asod au n blanret, or for outer 
clothing. Price from 5 to 6 rupeos per gaz. 

Shals phirl, sa its nano denotes, fa made of phirl, 
oF of seconds wool, Tte length is from three and a 
half to fnr gaz, and breadth one and a half gas, 
Price from 20 to 80 per pisos, 

Alwia, or plain white cloth, of fine shaw!-wool, 
‘without flower, border, or other ornament, diffors in 
longth, but is twelve girahs in breath, amd is used 
for turbans and far dyeing. Prioefrom 8 to @ rupees 


per gas. 

Jowlsr Shale Sadn, or shawl with anarrow edging 
of colored yarn, is from three and a half to thro 
‘and three quarters gaa in length, and ono and a lulf 
ia breath, price from 50 to 60 rupees per pisos, 

Auall the follomng shawls ore of tho mame di- 
mensious, vis. three and a half gaz in length, and 
ous and a half gas in broadth, it is uuocessary to 
affix the measures to their several namos, 

Sala bahia, is edged by a single border, 60 
to 70 rny 

le baad, haw a double border, 40 to 70 


T"Gbala chahar hashiadsr, hoe four borders, 60 to 
7) rapeos, 

‘Hashiadar Khosss, or Khalil Kbani, hes two 
borders and two tangs, sometimes with, st others 
without, « flower inthe corners 40 to $8 rpem. 

shindar tei . This has a border of the 
avail orm sith afothar within id. or mearor 0 the 
usiddle, resembling the eront of tho wall of Aniatio 
forts furnished with narrow niches or embrasuros 
for wails pieoos, or matohlocks, whence ite naste ; 100 
0 150 rapoes. 

‘Dhourdar, haa an orgament running all ronnd the 
shan, between tho border and the field, 200 to 2,000 
Tapes» per pair. 

Matlandar han flowers of decorations in the 
midile of the field; 800 to 1,800 rapoes per pair. 

Chauddar, hes a oiroulsr ornament or moon in the 
‘ovatro af the field ; 500 to 1,500 rupeos per pair. 

Chantahidar has four half moons, 810 to" 1,500 
rapeos per pair. 

Kunjbathadar, has © group of flowers at esch 
coruer, 200 to 900 rmpesa per pair. 

‘Alifdar, has grom eprigs without any other ecloar, 
ons white ground or field; 120 to 1,150 rupees per 
pair. 

adds, hae larger groups of flowara somewhat in 
the form ot the cone of a pine, with the ends of 
Points straight, or ourved downwards. 

Dokaddar, has two heights of suck groups; Be- 
kaddar hae three rows; amd #0 on to five and up- 
wards: in the Intter nse, however, the oones sre 
‘somewhat amall ; 100 to 800 rapess por pair, 

The ornsments of shawls aro distingnished by 
Hsdhis, Zanjir, Dhous, Ao» 





setae ane fitted inte ditveent ports By te 
torm Pals ia moant the whole of the embrotiey st 
‘the two ends, or, a6 they sro 


1 triple, gives particular denomina' 
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‘The Zanjir, of chain, rans above and els below 
‘the principal masas of the Pals, and aa it were oon- 
fines it. 

‘The Dhonr, or running ornament, is situsted to 
the inside fn regard to the Hashia and the Zanjir, 
enveloping immediately the whole af the fleld. 

‘The Kunjbutbs, is a comer arnament, or cluster. 
Ing of flowers. 

‘The Msttan, ie the deoorated part af the field or 


gronnd. 
Buthe, is the generic torm for flowers, bat ix 
applied, when used alone, to the large 

‘ono like ornament which formas the most prominent 
featnro of the Pala. Sometimes there is only one 
line of these ornaments, extending from the lower 
Banjiz to the apper ons When there 1 «double 
row, one above the other, tho Butha is called Dokad, 
Satlad up to fe, attr which it taken the mame of 


Bach Buthe consist of thres parta ; vis. the pai 
or foot, or pediment of leavos gonerally ; the shikam 
or belly, and the sir or head, The head is cither 
erect, or atraight, or inclined. If the buths slope 
generally, it ia named buthe kj. The shal or net, 
inthe work which separates the different buthas, 
‘dat sometimes the interatice in without ornament. 

Jamawer, signifies literally s gown piose. The 
Jaugth of this cloth is throo and three quarter gus, 
and the breadth one and « half gag. 

‘Phia ertiole branches ito many variction, s2 
‘Khirkhabutha, large compound flowers, coutisting of 
groupe of mnalier oves. It u used by the Porsiams 
and Afghans. 








‘Be. per pives. 

-. 200%0 700 

500 to 1,700 

250 to 400 

+ 150 to 300 

150 to 750 

£00 to 350 

800 ta 1,000 

800 to 500 

300 to 7,000 

Dogul, Behgul, Chahargul, 40, — .,. 500 401,000 

‘Barghebed, sv 330 to 400 

Gulisant, vs 200 to 900 

Dnaxdhakhat, see 700 to 1,500 

Dussdchraag, +++ 800 t0 1,400 

Guleparwane, 1 800 to 450 

‘Raddhar, s+ 800 to 2,000 

Kaybams, Gubskar Gafed, os 120 to 180 
Thoeo are made by the shew! woaver alone, 

Bhadusiaa, where they are dyed, the 

sesail green flowers being previously tied ap in ‘Bard 

nota, 00 as to be protected from the action of 

‘the dye, and sze of course, whes united, each 

suroatded by 8 small white'fald, Small eyes of 

saota of yellow, red, and of other colours, aze szp- 

‘posed to harmonise With the green fowers an} ine 





chiafty to Rneeia, 

‘Tare Armeni, 100 to 250 rupees; exported chistly 
to Armenia, and Persia. 

‘Tara Rumi, 120to 800 raposs; exported obiatly to 
‘Tarkey. 

‘Sada, 12 to 15 rapes; for domestic use. 

Bhamias, or girdles for the waist, worn by the 
Assasin, te eght gut in length, snd one and o Dall 






Goshpeck, or pats or turbans, arc in leugth from 
‘eight to ten gaz, Drendth one gas, and of all colours ; 
one varisty haa two pales, two sanjirs, and two 


x 
jarGb nhs; or stocking maker; 200 to 500 rnpece a 
P Ghabackhine, chook cloth. Length indefinite; 
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Ankbwhnposh, dich covers or napkins, of varions 
‘qualities and patterns, trom from 90 to 500 rnpece & 
ieee. 

The folowing were imported from Kashmir 
by Masons, Devi Sana avn Cuaupa Mat 
of Amritear :— 

$18.—~[7141 & 42]. Long shawls. 

819.—[7143 & 74]. Square shawls. 

$20.—[6402-0406]. Shawls, long and 
tquare, Kashmir, by Govansment Tossa- 
KuANA. 

The sories exhibited by His Highnees the 
Maharajah of Kashmir, were as follows:— 

821.—[7847]. Shawl of colour called 
‘Mishki, a kind of maroon. worth Re. 1,250, 

322.—[7948}]. Shawl, “ Shél kbardér,” 
value Ra 1000. 

+ 328.—[7349]. 
value Ba. 1,000. 

824.—~[7350]. Shewl, ross color ground, 
value Rs 725. 

826.—(7851]. Dark drown shawl, 
Qfishki), value Bs, 845. 

926 —[7852}. Shaw! in turquoise blue, 
(songéri), value Bs. 945, 

$27.—([7353]. Auother worth Bs. 950, 

328.—[7854]. Another, “Mdshki” color, 
value Bs. 800, 

B20.—[7855]. White Jémawér or long 
piece of shawl stuff, striped in the “ Kalam- 
ki” style, value Bs. 1,109. 

$80.—[7857}. “Jorah Shih Pasand,” 
Gulinér, pair of scarlet long shawls, value 
Ba, 900. 

$31—[7858]. Pair of grey do., value 
Re. 256, 

$83.—-[7850]. Pairof scarletdo., héshiys- 
dix, i. 6. with worked border, value Re. 310, 


Shawl, “‘Suréhi dar,” 
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333.— 
called “ 

334.—| 
on all four sides, 
value Es. 134. 

335.—[7633}. Bumalor square shawl, 
color “Mushki,” value Re. 825. 

336.—[7684]. Another, worth Ba, 850. 

837.—[7635]. “Rimél safed khardér,”* 
with white edging, value Be, 700. 


[7861]. Pair of rcarlet shawls 
-dir,” value Ra, 87-8, 

7682]. Pair with scarlet borders 
» “charhéshiy, gulénér, ” 





$38.~[7688). White Rémél, worth 
Bs, 600. 

939.—[7369", Bimsl, rose color, worked 
with gold, ‘ Zarkér,” worth Bs, 250, 

840.—[7870]. Rémsl, rove colored, of the 
sort called “MGkhtér shAbi.” worth Ra. 200, 

841.—{7873]. White Rémdl, with edging 


“Kingre dér,” value Rs. 100. 


SHAWLS WOVEN IN THE PUNJAB. 

In turning next to the samples of shawl 
‘weaving in the Punjab it will be interesting 
to offer a fow remarks on the colonies of 
Kashmiris who have emigrated from their 
home and eettled in the great cities of Amrit- 
sar, Ludisuah, Jalatpor in the Gdjrat district, 
Dinanagar—(Gurdaspér district), Nérpir 
and Tiloknéth (Kangra district), and a few 
other places where small bodies of Kashmiris 
are to be met with, as in Lahore, 

These people are known by their fair com. 
plexion, their peculiar dialect, their way of 
closely shaving the head and wearing amall 
skull cape. 

In Nixpér especially, they are quite the 
characteristic feature of the place. 

‘These people have emigrated at various 
times, from Kashmir, but expecially in the 
time when Genera! Mibén Singh was Gover- 
nor of Kashmir under Mabsraja Ranjit 
Singh, between thirty and forty years ago, 
at which time » fearful famine raged in 
Kashmir pnd numbers of the people emi- 
grated to the Punjab. 
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‘The following extract from Mr. Barnes’ 
report on Kangra, is primarity applicable to 
the colonies in that district, at Tilokndth 
and Nérpir, but the suthor’s remarks are 
equally true of Kashmir colonists generally. 
‘Phey maintain their distinctive habits where- 
ever they go. 

“Tho Kashmiris reside almost exclusively in Ntr- 
pir and Tiloknith There ate » few ucatterod fami- 
Ties in other parta of the district, but not excooding 

w hundred together. The total number of Kesh- 
Miirls u 6,650 ‘Thay are divided among Gemaslves 
into soveral gradations, and like all Masulman races 
have no restrictions on marriage, except immediate 
relations, marriagea with first courins ere not ouly 
allowable, bat freqaently oocur They aro almost 
exclusively omployed in the shawl trade. ‘Thare are 
‘tro classes in the profession, the master workmen, 
or “Ustéds,” end the apprentices or ‘ Shagirds."” 
‘The former nupply the capital, and tho apprentices 
earn their livelihood by task work. The more opulent 
Kashmiris not only keep large manufactories for 


Ben, all ales, sit hard employed the whole dev, wad 
sometimes enliven the labor by singing choruses. 
Thay st» dovontented und quarrelanme root, very 
deficient in 1 ooarnge, but no litigious, that 

their disposition for Inw hae become a proverb. It ix 
8 common aaying that two old women will wrangle 
all day tl night seta in ; they will then oall a trace, 
and pata stone down in token of the armistice, 
next morniug the stone is removed and the dis- 
pute ig renéwed with double sorimony. The men 
fight with cach other, and it is not uncommon for 
ove to bite off the oar or nove of hisantagonist. The 
‘apprentices will often receive advances and ab- 
noond, and tho master workinan chests kus Inbonrera 
by withholding their jast des. They are romark- 
ble for their dirty andimmodest habits. The women 
‘wear & wadded ro1 cep, and a loose linen frock, 
quite open to the wind, filthy, and unbecoming. 
‘The men wear better and remarkable 
for high forehowda and j 








© This at lest in said to bo the connec. B. 


ircolation like English ladies with their muffs.’ 

‘The shawls of Nurpir are scarcely over 
found in the foreign market, while these of 
Auritear and Géjrét are sold im London 
and in France in considerable numbers + 
recently however they have fallen somewhat 
inte disrepute. 

In the case of Amritear this ia said to be 
owing to the adulteration of the wool, of 
‘which I shall speak presently. 

In Gijrét it is partly owing to this cause 
and partly to that inferiority which the shawla. 
markedly display in contrast with those from 
Srinagar, 

The Deputy Commissioner of Gjrét, writing 
jn August 1864, informed methat the weavers 
of Gijrat and Jalélpdr were in avery depres- 
ted state; ut the last sale in London, the 
Giijrét shawls had sold wt 6 loss of four ans. 
in the rupee, and those of Amritear at a loss of 
Sans. or 50 per cent.,the Kashmiri genuine 
shawls realising a profit of 25 per cent, 

Tn Ludhiana there are a» nuny us 500shope 
of pashinina workers, giving oocupation to 
more than a thousand persous; the regular 
pattern shawl is much lees woren than plain 
pashming alwén, gloves and stockings, do, of 
pashinins thread. Of these dabsios about Ra, 
70,000 worth are annually exported, but by far 
the largest manufacture is that 6f the shawis 
and chadars made of soft Rémpiri wool, and. 
which is often passed off as pashmina or 
genuine shawl wool. Of those fabrics no loos 
than 1,80,000 rupees worth are dunually 
madeandexported, Theimportbfreal pash- 
mins wool from Rémpér amounts fo about 
80 or 40,000 rupees a year, that of Biimiptri 
wool sbout 20,000 rupecs, A muthhir of 
“Bgmpir Chidare” are however of 
seal Kabhinir pashin, rod 
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The Amritsar shawl weaving approaches 
nearest in excellence to the Kashmir valley. 


In this city also several Enropean mer- 
chants and agents have done much in super- 
vising the manufacture and in furnishing 
designs. , 

Some of the shawls exhibited in the collec- 
tion were of great beauty, very far superior 
to many of the samples from other cities. 


The number of Kashmiris in the Amritsar 
district is large. According to Mr. Cust,” 
the total number of kowses of Kashmiris or 
Sha baf, is 6,498, of which 5,111 are in the 
city itself. 

Auritear besides being the seat of manu- 
facture is aleo an emporium of the Kashmiri 
shawl trade. Of late years the shaw! manu- 
facture of Amritaar had deteriorated so from 
the use of mixed or adulterated pashm, that 
the trade was threatened with extinction in 
Burope ; large meetings were accordingly 
held at Amritsar witha view to the adoption 
of measures to prevent adulteration. It is 
proposed to effect this by a provision of con- 
tract law, which should compel persona under 
coutract to furnish only genuine wool. It 
was aleo proposed to establish a guild or trade 
company, who should have a stamp or mark 
to be affixed as warrant in all genuine 
pashraina articles, The Indian Penal Code 
would then become usefully operative, inas- 
much as it provides for the punishment of 
persons who affix a false trade mark, ora 
mark indicative of an article being of 
certain quality when in reality it was inferior 
or adulterated. 

There extract a portion of the proceedings 
of oue of these great meetings held in 1861, 
which contains an extract from the remarks 
madeby the London Brokers, Messrs. Brown, 
Buckley & Co. of Great Tower St. London, 
on the adulteration of Amritsar shawls -~ 





* Statistios! Report of Amritear Division, 1861, 
Appendix VII, 


Division TZ. 42 
* Never haa been so latge « ptapartion of 
aod defective shames and'is wdiiton to ho foneet 


irregularity in the work, manufacturers are now 
making us6 of » coarse sort of sheep’s wool, which 
‘they work up with the pashm; the affect of all this 


«err oat of tho dotatioraton of the trade erpail- 
regards the Umritrar mannfacturee, being extyb. 
Mibedtayond the shadow aft oer tap queen’ ct 





experienced 
Be washed wad exposed for 2 while to the notion of 
Bie air {uo amount of wlmicture if any thet may 
have taken place in the wearing of shawls ;—and it 


‘shawl wool goods. 
‘Tho beanty of the shawl, whether Umritsor or 


carefully 
made, ax on the quality of the workmanship. The 
theer'e wel however tne, never wil annus that 
permanent briltianoy ~ ‘pocaline 
‘character of the pashm, and the meeting wore fully 
alive to the reasonableness of the brokers’ assurances, 


trom 18 to 20,000 hands of all ages and both sexes, ail 
these are dependent on the trade far their subsistence. 
‘The weavers cannot be lees than from 7 to 8,060 in, 
pumber, after-whom come the washers, the fullers, 
tallors, darners und workers of needle-mede aliawis.” 


u 





‘The principal kind of wool used in adul- 
teration was # soft white wool imported from 
‘Kirman, s provinea of Persia. The follow- 
ing table prepared for the meeting alluded 
to shows the rates st which real pashm and 
Kinmani woot were sold at respectively for 
the years 1850 to 1861 in the city of 
Azuritear ; the gradual increase in the price of 
genttine pashra and decrease on that of Kir- 
mani is no leas remarkable in itself than 
indicative of the state of the import trade of 
both articles and of the increasing facility for 
and temptation to the adulterative use of 
‘the wool of Kirmani, 
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‘With regard to the export of shawts from 
Amritear to Burope, the following informa- 
tion was obligiugly fornished to me by Mr. 
Rxcaasp Oxarwas of Amritmar, Agent to 
the firms of Messrs, Lea Fils De. 0. Calman, 
of Paris, He writes : 

About the tims of the arrival of the first 
French Agent in Indias, in 1850, the total 
yearly value of shswle exported to Europe 
yas £85,00 to £100,000, sterling; since 
that time the trade haa steadily imcrensed, 
‘and may do 80 still more ‘The amount rea 
ized by public sale in London ia shown in 
the following table. Mr. Chapman obesrres 
that, justly to estimate the trade, we must 
take into consideration the shawls that are 
exported direct to Paris and other places by 
the agente of Buropean firms in India, the 
value of which exports is very considerable. 
‘Tn 1858, shawls were aold in London 


to the value of £104,000 
n 1854, » » £106,500 
»» 1855, ” ” £178,900 
1858, ” 250,600 
11857, gy » £147,900 
oy 1858, ” ” £247,000 
n» 1859, ” ” £217,500 
w» 1860, ” » £264,596 
» 1861, ” ” £222,880 
1882, 0 » 2272,754 
» 1888, £226,279 


Bince the Buropesa agents wettled in the 
country considerable improvement has taken 
place in the patterns. It is to this fact that 
the increase of the trade is in a great measure 
to be stiributed. At first (sad in fact until 
within @ few years) mach difficulty was ox- 


‘They were attached to their old style and. 
would not accept an alteration ; but now this 
difflcnlty bas been overcome and the weavers. 
are willing to adept hints, in fact they aow 
seldom begin to work till the pattem bas 


. teem tpt Sparel by Sh ager 


whom they wack, 
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‘Mr. Daapwan remarks thet the peopled | 
not endersinad the loes thab comnts by sikiiéa 


atlag the wool, altheiegh there is haps thi 
Shey will sexed when they find the shiw 
selfing at an acted] lon in Europe. 

& shawl oven of adulternted pashm, sti 
wells for double what a shawl of sheap’s wo 
would, though tha work be otherwise tl 
same, 

‘The samples of Punjab woren shawls we: 
as follows — 

From Lops --~ 

8423.—[6281]. Jkmawir, worth Bs. 80 
by Ansa Suan. 

343 —[7088]. ' Patk6,’ or scarf, by th 
eame. 

844—[7088 & 84) White shawls and 
réméls (pashmina), by Auts of Ludhiana, 

945-—-(7086]. Black shawl, called 
{kab 

946—(7006]. Red shawls, do. 

847 [7087], Bed shawl, (Hkh) by 
Kasur Bax. 

‘The following series is from Awurrsan :— 

348—(7119]. Long shawl ( woven ) 
vale Ba. 400, by Dera Sxasxaz 

849—[7120 & 91) Two others, sam 
valuo, by AspoLian Kaas. 

880.—{7122]. Another, of same value, by 
Tasso, 


851—[7124). Square shawl, rémél, by 
Lasse, value Re B15 

B52.—[7125]. Jémawéz, shaw! pio 
(pattera in atrpe), worth Es. 125, by Gx. 
iam Hons. 

853.—{7186}. Another, ralne Bs, 100, by 
Mvaamad Saaz. 

B54—[1227]. Bqeace shawl, by Homax- 
Nee Bune. 


a8 —isger J. Square shewls, worth 
Be We sec by Meomymiean Baas, 

following acct exptenly 

We dion fn gal tog ot 5 


Diviien 


Cxamax Lege. of Amritesr, and usdet Mg 
superiztendence they gained the first prise 
for tha best Shawle in the Punjeb, 

356.—[7188 4 94}. Two long shawls, 
each value of Ba, 400. 

387 —(7185}. Another, value Re, 890. 

358 —[7186] Another, value Re 370. 

369 —[7187] Another, valoe Ba, 950. 

360 —[7188}. Another, value Be. 875. 

361—[7189] Another value Bs. 850, 

862—{7140] Square shae!, Ba. 878 

Two of the long shawls are made on 4, 
plan nowe for the fires time prodeced hy 
Mr. Chapman, on his onndengn. The shawl 
ia wo woven aa to have tno dhstisct patterns 
in it,—when folded 16 can be worn to show 
eather pattern, and thus appears as if there 
were two different shan ls ® 

The next series was exhibited by the firm 
of Devi Sana ary Coamua Mat. 

368 —[7145 & 46] Two long shawls, 
woven af Aunritear, 

864.—[7247 £48]. Two equare shawis 
woven ab Amtear 

365 —[6434 5-6]. 8“ Jémawhre,” worth 
Bs 00 and 70, by Guotam Nazt, of Lakore, 

$66 —[7188} Striped shawl (Jémawis), 
value Re 40, from Pathinkot, Gurdéapér 
divtrict, 

887.—{7160] A jimawér, value By, 85, 
by Gotan Mcwraza, of Batdlah. 

868.—[7191-95], Pacbmina shaw! alg- 
ing or kinfra (woven) several specimens by 
Borak Svpaax, Mia Kawatpas, ond Pres 
of Syalkot 

869 —[7198 & 99}, ‘Two pieces of shawl 
woren “ kinéra” os bordering, ftom the Lae 
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370.—[7210]. “Chérbégh pashmina,” ‘The following are from Guzait :— 
exhibited by Hansamantat, Lahore, ashawl © 878.—[7286, 87 & 88]. ‘Thres scarf 
divided into 4 parte, each of a different color, shawls, “ Dopalta Sbél,” value Rg, 200, by 


vulus Ra, 82, Sanre, of Jalélpfir. 
871.—[72a1} * Dorhf,” by thesame, $74 17989], Patka, or scarf of Ulue 
called “ Doshdls tilawéla.” shawl work, value Rs. 18, by the same. 


372.—[7278]. Shawl border from Guj- 374.7300], Another, grey, 
ranwalla, 876.—[7291], Another, white. 
877.—[(7292 & 98]. Two others, acarlet, 


In concluding the list of Shawls, I tako occasion to notice the practice of skilful mer. 
chante as to altering Shawls, Xt has before been remarked that many shawls are made up of 
Pieces sewn together Ly a “ rafiigar” with such delicacy that the suture is imperceptible, 
Merchants take advantage of this, When they buy a shawl which they think only partly 
good, they cut out of it such parts ae displease them. They then draw on paper @ design for 
#8 now piece to fill up the gap, and give it to a shawl weaver to execute. As soon as the new 
piece is completed, it is sewn into the shawl, which ia entirely changed in appearance, and 
often immensely increased in value by the process, Shuwls are often purchased with indiffer- 
ent borders aud improved by putting new ones on. The border is always worked on a web 
of ailk, aa thia gives it weight and solidity and causes the whole fabric to set well. In Paris 
and other places, the merchants frequently exchange shawls for parties who are tired of or other. 
wise displeased with their own: the shawl so taken will be washed, and parte taken out and 
ieplaced by new pivces, 20 that eventually it comes out like s new article. 

T should algo add that, in Kashmir, when shawl is about to be made, a small square 
piece shewing the desigu, by nay of pattern, is made and carried to the Mamanasa’s 
Inspector, On approval, a duty according to the quality of the fature shawl (as indicated by 
the pattern) ia taken, and a seul mark impressed in token of euch payment. The 1 iece is 
afterwards worked into the shawl and the seal or atummp disappears when the fabric is washed. 
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SUB-CLASS B. 
PASHMINA FABRIOS OTHER THAN SHAWLS, 

This division inclodes the various species of plain pashmina eloth, malide and alwin 
exhibited, i aleo includes many articles made of Rémpfiri wool called “Nakli Pashmins,” or 
wool resembling the real ‘Thibetan pashm in softness and fine texture ;—the principal of there 
deing the Rampdrf Chédar already alluded to. 

For the rest, knitted fabrics, such as stockings, are often made of pashmins thread; and 
there is the plain woven cloth called alwén. When this has been pulled, shrank and softened 
by soaking in a mixture of water snd soap-nut (rité), and then by treading by men with 


haze feet, ib ia called malidé. 

‘The specimens were as follows > 

Frou Lupwiaxa -— 

978.—[6262]. Rémpéri shawl, valoe Rs. 
80, by Ausaw Saar. 

879 —[6301]. Another white chédar, by 
the same, and worth Re, 35. 

380.—[6283 to 6800]. 19 specimens of 
Rémpéirf Chadar, in green, orange, white, 
brown, red, blue, pink, crimson, ahd grey 
colors. at prices from Rs. 24 to Rs. 26-8 each, 
by Bure Baan, merchant. 

881.—[6880, 81 & 82}. Pairs of men’s 
an’ children’s socks of Pashmina, made by 
Maxowasz. 

882.—[5802]. ChAder, trom Basthir, 
contributed by the Raza or Basaure. 

The following are from AasnITsaz :— 

989.—(6357-8]. Colored “ Alwin,” or 
plain woven pashmina pieces, by Masszs. 
Davi Sanat AND Cuampa Mat. 

984.—[6870.368]. Pieces of Malfdé or 
shrunk and pulled pashmina cloth, Mxsszs. 
Devi Sanat axp Cnawna Mat. 

Some of these were imported from Kashmir 
and some made at Amritsar, without specifi- 
cation in the original lists. 

885.—[6412], Plain shawl, made up in 
the atyle of @ Buropean travelling shawl, of 
Pashmina, mede at the Lahore Central Jail, 
exhibited by Dz. Pury. 

386.—[0448]. Pashmina pattd, by Nuz- 
axupons, Lahore, worth Ra. 85, 


Pe eet deal of cloth and material for 
at Lahore from the Kébul goat’s wool 
* Kabulf peshm.” 

887.—(6444), Another, “khud-rang,” by 
the same, worth Re. 25. 

¥, B.—The term " patti” iy ack properly applied 
to peshmin + “pattts” are mado of sheep's 


388. [5869]. Comforters or neck-ties, 
made of pashmina and wool, machine wove, 
by Ma. Srrncz, Sealkote. 

889.—[6445-47]. Threepicces of Malidé, 
worth Rs. 18-2, 24-9 and 17-4 each reapective- 
ly, by Kazu Cuanp, of Lahore, 

800.—[6544]. Réimél, woven (tif doz) 
by His Hicuxrss raz Rayan or Karun 
THALA, 

‘The following collection was from Kasnarre: 

301.—[6108]. 8 pieces of pashmina 
cloth, woven in imitation of European plaid 
patterns. (Govsnwmznr Tosaaknaya), 

802—[6548]. Pink “irmak” of pashmi- 
na, worth Be. 42, (by His Hicuwess TH" 
Mananise or Kasnure). 


 Urmok” is a cloth uruslly woven of camels’ baie, 
‘the fabric here mentioned is woven in the same atyle, 
only of pachmina; it is tout and. thick ” 
& saddle-cloth. 





993.—[6549]. Check Idngtf of pashwina, 
worth He. 24, 

$94.—[6550]. Pink colored ‘ Dorys, 
or striped cloth, worth Rs. 49. 

$95.—[6551]. “ Par-itatis” safed (ként 
kér, or loom wove). 


Par-i-tais or Pescock’s feather, in applied to silk 
cot pashmina goods which are“ quot” ith a different 
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cotor, and so have « changefal Tustre 

rock's feather. Sonrlet ad groen aretha two odors 

scaly woven 

is white, shot red, value Re, 450. 
$06.—(6552]. “Pari-pars, zangér{ san- 

jiridér,” é. «light blue par-i.purs with a 

fringe or edging, value Re. 68-1-8. 

‘The fabric ealied * par-i- ” (* Pars”? 
anyed ot frgroent} ids peor ap Hike career 
‘vet, except that the pile consists of innumerable little 
Joope of the thread ; this pioce bas a border fringe or 
sanjir (dagl : chain) sowa on to it, hence ita name, 

397.—[6558]. Gulbadan of pashmina, 

‘This tua red striped ploce mede exactly like the 
‘goltdan? which propcy is lage alk Volo 











396.—(6554). ‘Alwin,’ shot with two 
oolure (par-i-tats), 

899 [6555]. “ Alw&n, yak: thra enfed,” 
value Ba. 28-7.6. 

“ Alwén” in called either “ yak thre” or “do tire” 
according as s single or double line or thread (tér) 
is vaod in weaving, just like the * ekedti’ and ‘doaat{” 
of cotton weavers, 

400 — [6536 & 57 as also 6561 & 62}. Are 
similar pieces of acurlet, green, white snd lilac 
colors, 
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401.—[6558]. “Alwin do! * row 
colored. 

402.—[6559, 60 & 68). Are also double 
thread alwin, of lilas, blue and grey colors. 

408.—[6564]. Malidé alw&n “ an) tés,” 
value Re. 48-10, that is, of the flocet and rar. 
est kind of psshm, which is of a grey oolour 
(108 Vol. I, page 180) but wool dyed to this 
color ia called also “ T's.” 

404.—[6555]. A large carpeh in the 
Pile or Turkey Carpet: style, all of pashmine, 
with occasional introduction of ilk for 
flowerings and patterns, valae Rs, 8,000. 

‘This bia pits beantifal sample of the stsle of 
ped re = extraordinarily fine workmanship 

$05.—[6571]. Pashmina ‘ nfm tis,’ 

‘That is, cloth dyed grey of « oclor resembling the 


nator * tis” sbove alladed to, henow called ‘half 
(nim) the color. 


406.—[6581], Pashmina patté, worth 
Bs. 26-18-6. 

407.—[6593]. A specimen of pashmina 
carpet, Pattyila, (by His Hieawnss tum 
Mawakasag). 
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DIVISION IIL 


‘This last division of the class of wuollen fabrics compriees articles that are made of 
goats’ hnir and camel,’ hair, &e, they are not many in smmber, but are usefal and highly 
sharacteristio of different, parte of the province. 

‘Nose bags for horses,—huge bags for carrying grain on the backs of cattle (called shill), 
stout pattti or matting. aud occasionally rope, are the principal manufactures to which the poo- 
ple of the plains apply goat hair. 

In the Derajét, in Sisen and Gugaira, where camels are much used. goat's hair in employed 
for the large bags or (khfirjas) in which merchandise is carried, and for the various fantastio 
ormements with which in these places both camels and horses are decorated. Such ornaments 
aro made of plaits and tasvels, &o., of goat huir, wrought with crimson wool, and white cowry 


shells gown on; they are quite characteristic of these districte. 
Iu the hills, waist ropes or girdles are made of gout hair, ax also bags, and many othor 


articles, 

‘The collection exhibited the following spe- 
cimens ~— 

408.—[6278]. “Tang,” horse girth, by 
Jrwax Ran of Roraxs. 

409.—[6277]. Girth for camel-ssddle, 
made at the Fazilks jail, Sirsa. 

410 —[6279]. Goat hair waist-girdle, 
Basdhir. 


‘This rope is a collection of strings untwisted and 
ofa dark brown color; it is universally worn in the 
‘Hills together with the thick woollen tunic, 


411.—[6841]. Cloth made of black 

goat's hair at Kannaum, in Kanwar, ex- 
' hibited by Carr. Hovouex. 

412.—[6842]. Bound rope made of the 
hair of the ‘ Yak’ (Bos gronniens) at ShyAl- 
kar, KanSwar (Oarr. Hovonse). 

ins 
she it eae Piet Soa foot of el 
‘together as wool does; (See Vol at rad 

418.—[6943], Flat rope of goat hair, 
rd, white and black, made at Chinf. 

414.--[6865], Gost hair cloth bag, from 


415.—[6967}. Gost’s hair rope, Lahsal, 
by Tana Coan. 

4186.—[6368]. Rope of yak hair, Lehaul, 
by Taxa Cuan, 


417.—[6378]. Twine made of gost hair, 
ab Spitd, exhibited by P. Earntox Kage. 

418 —[6416, 19 & 20}. Set of ‘ Kbérjaa* 
or camel begs, ornamented with tatsels, fringe 
and cowry shells, made at Bab4walpér, 
(Ganone Czxreat Muervu). 

419.—[6428]. “ Tet petit,” of goat's 
wool, a sacking cloth used for bags and also 
for floor cloth, Lazors Creat Jan, 

420.—(6443]. Rope of goat's hair, by 
Caavper Imax Baxan. 

421.—[6462]. Bag made of goat’s hair, 
Gosmat Jam. 

423.—(6486]. Rope of goat’s hair, made 
at Shahptr, value 4 ane. seer. 

423.—(6487]. Rope of osmel’s hair made 
at Kbfshdéb in Bhahpfir, value 4 ans. 0 seer, 

‘The following are from Guaarna :— 

424 —[6497]. Seddle girth, meade ab 
Syadwalla in Gugaira, 

425.—[6498]. Ornament for camel's 
neck. 

426.—{6499}. Ornament for horse's neck, 
called “ Baili"” 

427.—[6504]. Bag for grain, called 
 Chatti " or” Gén.” 

‘The next series represcats the Dagaqas => 
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428.—(6519-15]. Saddle bags or “ khor- 
jin,” value from Ra, § to 9 each, made at 
various places, as Tibli, Lindi, Barkhan 
(capital of the chief Jaman Kuan) Barti 
and Réjhanpér. 

429,.—[6616-20]. Horse's nose-bags, 
(Tobra) value Re, 1-2 exch, made at various 
places, aa “above. 

430.—[6524]. Grain bag, ‘ohat, from the 
‘Wasiri hills, Bunné, made of camel and 
goat's hair. 

491.—[8529]. Camel hair cloth, “Bark 
Shutri,” value Rs, 80, imported from Ke 
bul by Kast Nasz-vitan Jax, of Pesha- 
wor, 

4393.—[6580]. ‘Bark Dabzang{’ snotber 
ind of camel hair cloth from Kabul, sent by 
East Ausn Jax, 

433 —(6542}. Goat's haircloth, and hair 
from which it ia made, value Re. 1-0-6 per foot, 
by the Kouar Jan. 

484 —[6582]. “ Zangox Khatéi,” from 
‘Yarkaod, by Hin Hiawsnss toe Mana za- 
wan OF Kaseurn, 


‘This ia m coarse floor cloth imported from the 
Chinese provinces by Yarkand, hence Ite neme of 
w Rhade? 


495.—(6502]. A“ Jha! Baill” or grain 
bag used for loading on cattle. Patyala, by 
‘His Hiewwssg tH Mananszsx. 

486.—[6504). “ Patti Khir," gost’s hair 
sack cloth, Patyals, 

437.—[6595]. A'‘Charna’ Patyala. 

‘The Charna is «long narrow open bag of goat’e 
ta r 
way ‘of s pecet ot troy oub of wich etd 
are gyven their grein. 

488.—[6507]. Travelling bag, for horse 
or camel, Patyala. 


‘The following ise list of afl the woollen 
pr aecae areata used in the Pun- 
= 
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1. HUROPEAN GOODS. 
Banit (broed cloth). 
Moving (Mavina). 
al Ten 
cabs. 
Kashmir. 
Gloves and Biocktngs, 


Il, INDIAN MANUFACTURES. 


Punjab and its Dependenciea, together with hilt 
territories :— 


Fr 
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Kashmir. 
Patti Malidi—a soft or felted (Jit “rubbed ") 
woollen fabric, 
Pattd Fodak or Frok: a patti made in Ladakh. 
Do. Rémnagari: made at Rimnagar, Jami, 
“Parm-narm'’—a name given by Axpar to the 
soft fine and rare fabric of Ibex wool. 


Lahore ond Amritar, 


Bhiira ;—~a coarse blanketing. 

Téni sa long piece of * bhira.” 

Loi:—a fine blanket or woollen shaw), 

‘Kélin ; a pile or ‘ Turkey’ carpet. 

Asan: a small carpet used by Mussulmans to 
kneel on at prayer time. 

Khah: tough cloth of asses’ hair, 

Savél: or Chat ; bags of do. 

‘Yamad:: felt. 

‘TosbA : double felt. 


Maltén. 


Shatranjf: a large pite carpet, 
Kalin and Asan as before. 


UL MANUFACTURES FROM OTHER 
PARTS OF ASIA. 





Chénthén, 
Patté Chénthéni. 
Do. Dunn. Kinds of wool- 
Do. Zangoz Khatai, len cloth, 
Takya, bidehabi. 
Yarkand, 


faling—(pashmina ) a cloth 22 yards in length, 
6 girahs broad, price 5 rupees a piece, 

Kalin and Kalimehs, Yarkand carpets. 

Kétanamd, black felt, 

Khosé : a thick felt. 


Réahgar, 
Loi Késhgari—a kind of loi. 
Persia, 
Pashmina Trani, 
Kilin Irani, Persian carpets. 
Kant, 
Khoaé : thick felt cloth. 
‘Dhvsé—coarse woollen cloth, 
Namd : felt. 
Bark : cloth of camel hair ueed for chogahs, 
Kark: cloth of sheep's wool, 
Patti Shutri, fine camel hair cloth. 
‘Urmak ; @ coarse cloth of sheepe’ wool, ronghly 


Ih 
embroidered, used a8 a mat or as a saddle 
cloth. 


Patti Dabzangi: a soft cloth made at Dabeang 
near Ghazni. 


Bard Yam4nf: a greon abesp's wool cloth mado 
like those of Yamin, 


Kiirat : a cloth of goat's hair. 
Kagmak : cloth of camels’ hair. 

To this notice may be added that in the 
Derajét, carpets of several kinds are made, 
The names appear to indicate carpeta of diffe. 
rentesizos, A caste of people called ““Obinal” 
are the principal manufacturers, and the 
carpets aro made either out of wool from the 
hills on the frontier or of the wool of the 
plains of the Derajét, 

‘These carpets are of the deacriptions called 
 fursh,”  galim,”” “falda” © lange,” 
“ gharéri,” “kamal,” “ chlui chamba dar,” 
(flowered), “ falési reta,” and “ faldsi pateli,” 
tho last four kinds are made by Biléchis, 
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NOTE 


The juries for silk and woollen fabrics in the exhibition of 1864 met several times, 
and awarded the prizes noted below. The Reporter to the Jury, Mr. Henry Cope, whose 
great experience and knowledge would have made his report on these subjects peculiarly 
valuable, did not send in any report on either class. 


VI WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 











Distriot or ocaity.| Prise taker. Description of articles, | Medal. | Cerf 
Keshm, | HH. the Mabardjth, | Carpet, w/a fd 
Jalandhar, su | Darogah of the Jail, ... } Woollen Manufactures, Po even 1 
Rawalpind, = ,., Do, {| Do, Carpets, uw 2 
Guujrht, os Do, «| Rugs, &e., ow fou f 
Mullén, —_,,, | Local Exhibition Comt.,| Woollen Carpet, (No. 6480), ...{ ay | 2 
Kang, | Doy ww | Nepdr worked Rug (No. 6888), 4 | 1 
Lahore, .»| Supdt. Central Jail... | Carpet of Randahir!pattern,...| 1 | 1 
Do, ow | Darogab, vw {Collection generally, = wu | ue J 
Dog ws | Nizhm-ud-din, we — Aa fine quality )| 1 
Shibpi (Bhalra),/ Amirud-dis, | Hearth rugs, (No. 6484), | au | 1 
Kashmir, ., | H. H. the Mahfrdjeh, | Felt, (Nos. 6570 and 6571), ..) .. | 1 

















Tn concluding this class, it is necessary to remark, that the shawls, both Joom-woven 
and needle-worked, were submitted for inspection to the same Jury which examined the 
Embroidery class. As most of their report relates to shawls, it is annexed to this class, 
T have already called attention to the impossibility of retaining the old classification 
in the original catalogue : not only were woven and worked shawls indiscriminately admit. 
ted with “embroidery,” but plain Rampfri chadders and alwans, because they were 
denominated ‘ shawle,’ went thither aleo. 
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REPORT ON SHAWLS AND EMBROIDERY. 


‘Major Farrington, Lallé Dani Chand. 

Captain Pollock. Thakurdse, (‘Toshakhénah, ) 

@. B. Elemie, Esquire, Eunya Lal, con of the Vakil of the 
Babu Mohau Lal. Maharajah of Kashmir, 


‘The class on which this Jury had to form their opinion is very important and extensive ; 
the articles were chiefly contributed from Delhi, Ludhiana, Amritsar, Lahore, Kashmir, 
Thind, Nabba, Patiala, Other districts of the Punjab also contributed to this class, but it 
is one in which Kashmir, Auritaar aud Delhi must necessarily take the lead. 

The Jury had under their inspection shawls woven and worked with the needle, 
embroidery with eilk-braid, gold and silver thresd, tinsel embroidery, plain pashmina 
pieces &e, 

Owing to the articles belonging to thie class having been laid out in several differs 
ent parts of the building, considerable delay occurred before they could be arranged g0 as ta 
ensure a satinfactory inspection. 

‘Tho Jury have decided in awarding prizes in shares as noted in the accompanying List ; 
they wish it to be understood they have allotted the full number of ahares, the money valud 
of each must therefore be raised to correspond with the number of shares recorded. 

‘The remarks are enfliciently full to obviate the necessity of entering at any Tength 
into the merits of the articles that have obtained prizes. 

There were many articles for which probably the Jury might have been inclined to 
award shares, but the amount of money at their disposal was too limited. 

The Awritar shawls can never compete with those of Kashmir, but the 
Tury consider those for which prizes have beeu given are very good of their kind, It ia well 
known that the Airituar shawls do uot go beyond a certain price, the wool is uot so pure, and 
therefore they cannot bear comparison in texture with the fabrics of Kashmir. 

Tho shawl trade has not deereased ; on the contrary, there is every reason to beliave 
it haa increased, but ita charactor haa changed cousiderably ; formerly, the trade was limited 
toa vertain number of well known firms, There used to be alarge demand for shawl fabrics 
At the Courts of Delhi, Lucknow. Sindh, &o. ; now, numbers bave embarked in the trade, and 
amongst them muny are mere speculators: this is shown by the result of the half yearly sules 
that take place iu London. The appointment of gentlemen from England and France, ad 
agents of large firms in those countries, has brought about a conmdersble change in the 
Gesigns and putterny; these are of course a matter of taste, and there aremany purchasers who 
still wish to see a considvrable amount of the Oriontal characteristics in the patterns. The 
careful supervision exercised by these Buropoan ageute has caused an improvement in thé 
work, those who export direct to Europe still endeavour to throw inferior articles into the 
markets. It is believed the Maharajah bas this year set on foot some arrangemonts for 
checking this, 

The collection exhibited by the Maharajah of Kashmir deserves mention, The Jury 
feel they cannot, with reference to the fundeattheir disposal, awardmany prides. ‘The collection 
tom the Maharajah is large and valuable. The would award a modal for the whole, 
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Nert to this, the collection contributed by the firm of Devee Sahai and Chumba Mull 
of Amritsar, is the most worthy of notice ; this firm haa shown great interest and zeal in 
adding to the success of the Exhibition ; the articles displayed are numerous and of superior 
quality. The Jury award 2 modal to this firm, 

The Jury are led to understand that certain gold medals are at the disposal of 
the General Committee for distribution to contributors in the Punjab territories ; the Jury 
‘would bring prominently to the notice of the General Committee, the claim of the firm of 
Deveo Sahai Chumba Mull to so valuable a mark of the appreciation of their services, 

Tt is now requisite to report regarding the special prizes. To Mr. B. Chapman 
of Amritaar, it will be observed, haa been awarded Lady Montgomery's prize for the best long 
shawl made in the Punjab. This gentleman bas exhibited 6 or 8 other shawls of superior 
quality. Owing to some misunderstanding, they were withdrawn before the Jury had arrived 
at 8 final decision, othera were presented in their stead ; the Jury cousider them of superior 
quality, and award a silver medal for the collection. 

‘The Jury have awarded Lady Rundheer Singh’s shawl prize for No. 7085, of Olaas 
IX, B Section: they consider it meots the stipulations in prefarence to any other of the 
same sort, 

The competition for Mr. Chapman's prize for the best Jamowar of certain 
dimensions manufactured in the Punjab was very limited. Tho Jury award the prise for 
No, 7106. The Catalogue shows this article was manufactured at Amritsar, but they are 
of opinion it was made at Narpér, 

0. J, McL. FARRINGTON, 
Reporter to the Jury. 
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‘White Jimawar, ... 
Black Shawl. wo. 


A Chogah, 
Ditto a 





A Square Shawl, ... 
Along Shawl, . 





A Square Shawl, ... 
A Bune Shawl, ... 
A Do, Do, wx 
A Do Do, 
A Do Dos ws ww 
A Pair of Red Shawls, .., 





A Square Shawl, eo 
‘A Square Shawl, white... 
A Bed Copy ose sae ve 
ALong Shaw! (woven ), 
A Square Shawl, 

A Bed Lace Soarf,...  ... 


Ditto, 
A Velvet Masnad, ... 


A Groen Boarf, 
An embroidered Chora, 
Red Beart, 6... os 


A picoe of Lace with aula 
smbocldiey,, °° 


A Bamper Chaddur, ... 
A Masned and pillow case, 
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BEMAERKS. 








‘The texture of this is vory fine, worked all over, tha 
Rew, 
A long woven shawl, fine texture, pattern in 
vi good 


A red woren choguh, work of fine texture. 


A puse colored dreseing gown, extensively embroidered 
with needle-work, the peculiarity of which is, that 
the stitches are not exrried through the other aide, 


Color black, pattern and work good. 


‘The price of this in Bu, 1200, A beautifal specimen 
‘of needle-wark. 


Color black, pattern and work good. 
Rose color, work fine, 

Blaok ground. 

A turquoise blue, nopdle-work, 
Noodle-work. 


Embroidered with guld and atfk throad neodle-work, 
borders embroidered with figures of men and emie 


Richly embroidered with gold, 

Pattern and work good. 

Embroidered needle-work, 

Good pattern and work, Amritesr manufacture, 

Ditto ditto, 

Black lave soarf for « nstive lady, om: 
‘broidered with gold and nilk, Bani} ‘Very pretty 

ARed ditto — ditto, 

Handsome velvet masnad with » desp embroidered 
border of gold, pattern bold. 


‘This is handsomely embroidered with gold. 
Handsomely embroidered with gold throughout. 
‘Fine material, needle-work border. 





A pieso for a native lady's bodive, fine work. 
‘Shawl pattern, worked by prisonere inthe Lahore Jail. 
‘Fine texture. 
‘A handsome amber colored velvet mamnad and pillow 
ly embroidered with 
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SPECIAL PRIZES. 
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A Tong Shawl, contri- Tady Montgomery’a | Amritesr work, first rate work for thet place 
uted by B Chap-| prize, wu | oonstdered the best coming within the terma 
man, Exquire, on which this prize is given. 

Témewar, Mahomed | Mr. Chapman’s prize, | This article comes within the terms for the 
Shab of Amriteur, prizo,m the catalogue. It is recorded as the 

mannfactare of Amritasr, the native mom- 
bers pronounce it from Nérpte, tho prise 
however is open to the Panjab. 

ASquare Shawl, .., | Lady Randheer 

Smgh's prize, ... | Thie shawl in the best of the desoription for 
which the prize was offered. 

To the Maharajah of Kashmir. 

n» B. Chapman, Baquire, ‘Tho articles under this olasa ara mauy of them 
n Davee Sabai Chamba Mull very fine, and equally deserving of notios. 
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CLASS VII. 
MANUFACTURES IN SILK. 


For the history of silk in ite raw atate, as well na for an account of the localitien of 
ita production, and the details of ite trade, the reader is referred once more 4o the first 
volume, It will be ever thus as we come to class after class of manufactured products, 
The substances described in volume I are applied to use in volume I. 

T shall therefore at onoe commence the class with a sketch of the method in which 
the manufacture of silk is conducted, and then pass on to notice the various kinds of 
silken fabrics which the province and its adjacent countrios produce, and the particular 
localities which are famous for the production of them, 

‘The silk most commonly used by manufacturers and by them esteemed best, (although 
‘by Buropeans it would be considered inferior to Ohinese or Italian silk) is that from 
Bukhéra and Khordaén, The silk is of two descriptions, called respectively “ Khora, 
‘Bhéndadér” and“ Khora Singal” The first named, thongh to ordinary eyes the same 
ua the second, is really superior and contains « less quantity of refuse. 

Auritsar and Méltan are the principal marts for raw silk, 

It appears that silk now commands much less price in the market than formerly, 
though the manufactare has not diminished, at any rate in total quantity. 

Although the large demand for fine silk has passed away with the Sikh Durbar, yet 
thre ia still a large quantity cansamed by the people, and the progressive wealth of the 
community of late yoara has increased the general use of ailk, while the facilities of trade 
‘under British rule have alao opened the gates of external commerce. 

* Silk, the produce of the Punjab, is also beginning to enter the market, and the result 
of present experiments is to shew that silk can be produced which will sell quite as well 
aa the Bukhara silk, though often from defective manipulation and other causes the 
indigenous silk sells somewhat cheaper. 

‘Mr, Cope (writing in 1858) remarks that the price of silk is generally from Ra. 11 
to 18; that ie alao approximately true now. He adds that 16 to 20 rupees waa formerly 
the value. The weight by which silk is purchased ia calculated at 105 rupees Nanak Shahi,+ 

The Hind@ caste of ‘ Khatris’ aro the principal silk holders ; they furnish the weavers 
with the raw material throguh the hands of brokers (“dalft”); the finished fabric again 
returns to their hands for salo to the public. 

The raw silk as imported is found to be so badly wound as to require that operation 
to be done over again in order to separate the fine silk from the coarse and from the refuse. 

The first workman therefore to whom the silk goes is the ‘Pat-phérw’ or winder, 
Some of them only wind on behalf of the merchant, receiving payment according to the 
‘weight wound off, and others (a less numerous kind) purchase uilk on their own account, 
which they then wind and retail. 

S ‘* See Mr. Cope's valuable paper on Silk in the Journal ofthe Agri Hortioutarsl Bockety of Tndia, 

Pinte ENatk BEL? fone of te SD Saw weighe tal w tlt 6 79 grace les thas fhe 

Aloyernment rupee, which ia 180 grains. 
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The first thing the winder does is to open out the large skein or hauk in which the silk 
comes to him, and to divide it into two or more parts according to ita size. These are stretched 
tight over two reels called “Gri” or “ charkha,” one at each end of the skein :—the upper 
reel is then fixed against the wall about 8 or 10 foet ligh, and the lower ono is fixed close to 
‘tho ground, so faraway from the wall as to incline the whole skein at an angle of about 45°. 

‘The winder sits on the ground in front of the lower reel, being furnished with 8 or even, 
4s little reels or “ firas” on which to wind tho silk as it comes of the skein. These reels 
revolve on a stick called “ gaz,” being made to spin round by the workman continuously 
giving light jerks to the ond of the“ gaz” Having found the end of the thread on the akein, 
he fixes it to the first little reol, and then begins rapidly winding. The silk threat passes 
through his left hand, the stick with the reels being hald and kept revolving with the tight 
hand and against the right side. The winder’s hand being delicately experienced, he focls 
the quelity of the thread as it passes through his left hand: as soon as he perceives a change 
in its fineness he stops the reel, bites off the silk with his teeth, and winds this new quality of 
silk on to the next reel, and 80 on. 

‘When the winding roels aro already charged with » certain portion of silk, the end 
on the reel is joined to end on the skein with the utmost adroituess with the tongue, and 
the knot is so fine that the joint becomes imperceptible after the silk has been dyed, 

‘Three qualities are usually obtained on three different recta in this way.* 

‘Tho first is fine and regular, and in twisted to form the threads of the warp (tani) of 
the intended fabric, the second quality is used for the weft or aboot, called “ vine” and 
“peta.” The third kind ise coarse refuse called “ kechar.” 

‘Mr. Cope mentions that s seer of raw silk or“ khora” yields from 2 to 8 tolahs of 
refuge silk; the smaller the quantity of refuse the higher the price of the silk. The 
* kachar” is however by no means useless; it is dyed, converted into thread, and used for 
embroidery and other purposes, 

The wages of the winder are Re. 1-8 per seor of raw silk. He can wind a seer of silk 
jn from 8 to 12 daya, andthe merchant gives him about3 or4 seers of silk ata time to wind. 

‘The second and third qualities aro made into skeins and given to the‘ rangrex” or dyer. 

The first quality kept for the warp, passes on the reel as it is to the “ todi,” who 
twista tho thread to make it strong for the warp: he anawers to tho thrower" of the 
European loom, who makes the ailk into“ organzine.” This consiste of two threads, 
which are first separately twisted in one direction, and then the two are twisted together in 
the reverse direction ; this ia effected by considerable art,—it was long unknown in Hogland, 
and organzine ready twisted waa imported from Italy in the early days of Eugland mlk 
manufacture, until st leat the art of “ throwing” was apied out and brought over. 

‘The native process of twisting does not appear to compass the double twist, which is the 
peculiarity of the orgausine : the process simply causes two lines of the tdui silk to twist 
together into one thread. 

It will be easiest to desaribe the ‘ todi'a’ apparatus first, and then way what he doce 
With it, 

‘Ho works under long open shed with « smooth clean floor of the hare ground : on this 
number of little frames (called ‘ khéns' ) made of four pieces of ‘ sarkands’ (the culm of 

@ 4 fourth called ‘Pumbi" which is very soft, is rarely obtained. 
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the Munj grass) are erected. They are arranged in two patallel rows, consisting each of 
16 frames, each placed one behind the other, and at two yards interval ; each frame carried 
on it @ amall ring or “chdri” made of ‘Inc.’ 

Phe ‘todi’ now takes two reela just as they come from the ‘ patphers,’ charged with 
first quality silk for the ‘ tani ;’ he sticks them into the ground, and then finding the end of 
ach rool's thread, he puta them together and with his hand pastes the united threads ruooess 
sively through the little rings on the frames, taking the tbreade down one row of the frames 
and up the other, When the two threads emerge from the last frame and ring they are 
attached to « simple arrangement called the “ dékh:” this is nothing more than s bit of 
thin bamboo 4 inches long, with little ball of clay fastened to the lower end, which 
swings about 3 feat above the ground. When the two threads are attached to the bamboo 
piece, it is given a sharp tarn between the hands of the operator (like spinning a “tee 
totum"): the result of this is, that the two threads as they lie along in the rings and 
frames are twisted together into one, through the whole length. As fast aa they are 
twisted, the thread is wound off on a reel revolving on & “gaz,” just like the original pro. 
eas of winding, but the action of the reel in this cuse is so much more violent, owing to the 
strength of the double twisted line, that the winder hes to puts pad of cloth against his right 
sido on the place where he reste the end of the “ gan” or reel stick ne it revolves, The silk 
loses weight in twisting, owing to the friction of the rings, to the extent ofone tolah per seor. 

‘As son as two reels are charged with twisted thread, they are given tothe “téni wallah’* 
to prepare the warp of the fabric to be, He docs this just like the cotton weaver ; he has 
two long light aticks of the sarkanda gras stalk, one for each hand; at the end of each stick 

is an iron wire pon which the reel is placed and can revolve euaily : the reel is kept on tothe 
wiro by the aid of a little Knob carrying a ring, the thread on the reel as it unwinds hea to 
poss through this ring. The warp maker now seta upon the ground two parallel rows of 
sarkanda sticks ; the rows are at a sufficient distance apart to allow the warp man to pass with 
stick and reel in each hand betwoen them. ‘The upright sticks in each row are placed two 
and two, oach pair being two yards distant from the next, and the pairs of sticks in one row 
are of course exactly opposite to those in the other, 

‘The workman now fixes the ends of bis thread on the two 
reels, one to each of the first pair of sticks on the 1st row, 
and then walking up the row passes the threads as they run off 
the reele held downwards, inside one stick and outaide the 
next, each hand having one reel : two threads are thrown down 
at once in this way over the pairs of aticks. As soon aa the 
workman, throwing down silk ag he goes, reaches the end of the 
first row of pairs of sticks he tums round and walks down the 
nett, or parallel row, setting out the silk alternately inside and 
ontside the sticks as before described ; the whole length of the 
two threads, thus put down in and out of the pairs of sticks 
both on the up-row and down-row is 108 yards, 
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‘The next process is to fasten a tie wherever the threads of the warp cross each other, 
bo as to prevent their again becoming caught, snd the warp is taken off the sticks and dyed. 
The other qualities of silk, the “ véas” and the refuse or “ kachar,” are dyed just as they 
come from the winder, The various kinda of dyes used have already been treated of 
in the first volume. I will only recapitulate the principal colors used, deriving from 
‘Mr. Cope’s paper « list of the costs of dyeing each. Before dyeing, the ekeind of ailk 
are boiled in a solution of aajji (impure carbonate of soda) and then in soapauds, 

To make white silk, the ekeins are merely taken out. washed in several waters, and then 
pleached over the fumes of sulphur. The other colors which are produced best are :— 

Yellow, dyed with “ skalbir,” the root of (Datiseue Cannabinus) ; aleo with “ isbarg,” 
the flower of a species of Delphinium, which comes from Kubul. 

Orange color, or golden “ saneri” with “ harsinghar,” the flower of Nyctanthes arbors 
tristis, and somo red of cochineal, 

Bearlet dyod with cockineal which produces crimson and given its vermilion tone with 
“harsinghér” and its mordant, ‘ kishta” and “ boxgand,” the galls of Pistasia Tercbinthus.* 

Crimson, with cochinoal alone, aud “‘bozgand” ae the mordant. Mr. Cope remarks that 
‘tho cochineal is not obtained at the “pansiris” or grocers and druggists, but the sille 
morchants thomselves supply it to the dyers. A paler shade of cochineal dyeing produces pink, 
and the paler shades varied with yellow dye will give shades of orange, salmon color, &¢, 

Deep purple “ ida,” ia dyed with crimson and indigo blue. 

Talae, * néfarméni,” is dyod with the same materials in lighter proportions. 

Blue can be produced from several shades almost black, to deep blue, bright blue, and 
pale blue or {“ abi” ) all with indigo, 

Black ia dyed with indigo acid. 

Green, of shades, very dark, bright green or “samridi,” pea green ot “ angiri” 
favorite color with natives when woven with a scarlet stripe), and pale green or “ pit 
c. are all produced with shades of indigo and the various kinds of yellow dye, “ dsbarg,” 
* ekalbir,” “ harainghér,” &. 

Brown silk is comparatively uncommon, and is used principally in the form of thread by 
the persons who embroider on pashmina and want silk to match, or who weave brown and. 
white silk check pieces in the Kuropean fashion The colors are deep brown,(‘ tisha”), brows 
(‘dar chini”), pale redish brown, (“‘sandali,” sandal wood color)and “badémi”(almondcolor) 

Grey ox Kh4ki is also a color much usad, it is produced with “ kabi,” (sulphate of irou) 
and galls (maifi), 

Madder is not ased in dyeing silk, Indigo when employed is first dissolved in acide; 
forming what bea been called “ sulphindylic acid” or “ murabba-rang” by the natives. I am 

i peer Cone, si page, calla them ‘flower bude,’ identifying * boxgand ” with“ gul--piste,” aud comms ta 
Dr. Boyle in calling then ‘The native name is n0 proof at ali, scsing that the littie 
ete gi giggle ep chegrr 
Boagand.) Tt ia donbifal whether “jasumbha” is used im sill dyeing. Tae why Tat fnows too wal 


shat hain about to aloe hie outeabic tik t be dod wih the woctlogssoflowen’ whlse des whe eee 
Hghd, aod leven a dingy pale yellow rd, which would of ootrw al for aoting ; crinwan is alvays 
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not aware that lao dye is used, except perhaps for purples or with blue, 








oe Leemeced Bare 
jour, jail of 
dyeing is comple Coat of dycing. | ooetation takes,| Rawanne, 
ed ns 
‘White, ...| 4 or & chittacks out| 8 annas Beer, of | 3 
of 16. aw all Golivered to ae. 
dyer, on 
Yellow, ... | One quarter, w | 1 Bupes per seer, ..| 3 days, 
Greens, .,. | No further loss after |} per seer, +». | Somewhat longer, 
the first dyeing of 
yellow is completed, 
Crimson, ‘Ono quarter, a» | For 3 and } to 1 Re./ 6 days, and more} The cochineal i 
Beatlot,” a per seer, the dyer! for the colours | given to the ayers it 
Purples, gets 8 annasas his) that have two/ costs from Ra 5-8 
share, dips of colour, | to6 or more # seer. 
For the various 
shades of pink, crim- 
sou, scarlet, from 1 
to 4 chittacks will bo 
used pec seer of ailk, 














a 

T have only to add, that the use of the Aniline dyes of Europe is now extensive. At first 
nly the red or “ Magenta” waa used, but now the fine mauves and purples are common. I 
confess I have not yet seen the beautiful blue, or the green ; but these will follow no doubt. 


‘The silk ia, when dyed, ready for the weaver, who is called Daryai-béf. 

‘The loom ia exsotly like that for cotton weaving, it is arranged on the ground; the weaver 
titting with his feetin a large hole previously dug out. which hole also contains the treddles and 
foot-boards, by means of which the threads sre depressed and raised. 

The treddles are the two frames which hang transversely across the threads of the 
warp, the threads of the one being attached to the lower threads of the warp, the other to 
the upper. By raising and depressing them alternately by sid of foot-boards underneath, 
and osttached by strings, the threads of the warp are crosred and recroased aa the 
welt is put down, The treddles are supported over the warp by strings from the roof of 
the room, There is also a frame called the batten or lay, divided by a number of fine wires, 
or thin alips of bamboo, through which the warp threada pass; the object of thie is to 
strike it against the weft as the work goes on, thus tightening and compacting the whole 
fabric. It is alo suspended from the roof by strings;—the weaver moves it, when required 
to strike against the wefb, with his hand. The only other parts of the simple loom, are two 
beans called the warp and oloth beams, the loth beam supports the warp st the end where 
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the weaver sits, on it the cloth is wound as it is woven ; the beam at the other end carries 
the end of the warp stretched out, ‘and aleo all the superfluous lengths of the threads wound 
oni, whch of eoume can bo unwound, asthe fished cloth is wound on to the beam at the 
other end. 

‘To prepare the loom, the fhreads ofthe warp are passed by band through the two 
treddles, and the batten or lay, the weaver seats himself with his feet in the hole, and with 
Tahuttle in hand; he i ready for work, the silk being previously reeled in small reels 
ready to be transferred to the shuttle. ‘The solid parte of the Joom and the shuttle are 
made of the khair wood ( Acacia oatechs). 

{The number of the threads in the warp varies from 850 to 1,700. Avery broad vill 
would be worked with 2,000, Some silk of this extra breadth was prepared for the Exhibition 
of 1864, by Mzsexs. Cxamaa-Mar asp Devi Samat of Auuitear. 

In the daya of the Sikh Court, ‘Mr. Cope mentions, Mshdrja Sher Singh introduced 
a rilk of 3400 threads broad, but the day of these very fine and large silks haa passed away. 

‘Mr. Cope gives the following particulars of the weaving of a piece of *Gulbadan’ or 
atriped silk 

The length of the warp is reduced in weaving from 54 to 46 yorde ythe breadth being 
1,700 threads, the weaver takes from 50 to 60 days to complete tho piove, doing & yard 
in a dey ( very nastow sill can be woven at the rate of 8 yards per diem ). In the completion 
of the piece, St seers of dyed silk are required ; 12 rupees are the wages for weaving 
one pices such as this, of 46 yards. When taken off from the loom, it is cut into 8 lengths, 
one ety forma, ‘Tho ends of tho ok that project fm the pie in wring ue 
picked off with pincers. 

I will now deseribo briefly tho kinds of silk made, 

‘Most of the alka aro very thick and close, according to this their value is fixed ; they 
do not shine, nor have they beautiful gloss and Instre ike European silke and glaoés, Such 
are extremely despised by natives ax far ns their value goes, although they cannot help admiring 
their beauty, and employ them for chogahs and gowns of state. 

‘pve mast eosamon perhaps of all the native wilk fabri, a tho * Gulbadan” or striped 
silk. It ia a plain fabric of any colour, striped down its length with lines of another colour j— 
the favourite colours are pale green with scarlet stripe ; dark green, nearly black, with seatlet 
stripe yellow with scarlet or crimson stripe; purple with yellow stripe ; white with dark 
erimson with white stripe ; bevides these, other vatieties aie occasionally met with 5 





THe Lind of sil is much used for the clos Sitting py}éman worn by the wealthiar clases 
‘of Hindoos and Sikiss. 

Plain sik without stripe is called Daryhi. If itis shot with two colours, (usally 
red and green, but others are intermingled also) it is called ‘ Dhép chin.’ In the Kashmir 
Collection, fabrics shot with different colours fare deseribed 0s Par-i-titis—" pesoocke’ feathers,” 
tho apphestion of whieh name is obvious, ‘The native shot silk is by no means 20 lnstrous 
and beautiful to the eye as European. 

fila are now often woven in a small checks of black, brown, blus, or black and white : 
thesa are principally used by European ladies, and are descuibed ax “ Daryél ohdr-khina,” 
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The ‘lnngi? or soarf described under Class V, is also menufictured in silk, sometimes 
ofa plain color, sometimes of a fine obeck. 

‘When made of silk, it is uaually enriched by 2 beratifol border of gold or silver and 
variegated silk, and finished off with a silver of gold fringe. Silk Imgis are not #0 much wort 
for head-dreases ae the cotton lungs are, but are much admired for ecarves and waist-belts 
of sashes. 

‘The ‘ khés * is also woven in Silk, either chock peitern in squares, or plain silk, with wa 
gold border, and edged with some fancy pattern edging on either side of the gold ; beautiful 
thick scarlet kheses of the kind are made at Lahore, and sre much sought after. The silk in 
these latter, is quite plain, but it is woven on the principle of a khes, and in that style of 
weaving called “ Khés batt” wirioh is different from the ordinary “ Daryaf baff.” 

‘Theee are the principal varietfes of plain silk, Next come those which have « silken 
glosa, and sro soft like satinette. They are woven on the * Khés bali” principle, and exhibit 
the “bulbul chashm." or damask pattern, in their fabric, either im one color or two ; sometimes 
they are striped, with figures on the stripe, end gold threads are introduced. Such ailke aré 
principally produced at Bhawalpur, and are distinguished by the generio namo “ Sbija 
Kchini,” probably from the name of the person who was the first to introduced them, 

All Agured or damasked silks are thus called, but it must be remarked, that the varieties 
as yet woven are not very many,—all the damask patterns being some combination of right 
Tinea or diamond shapes in small patterns, The native weavers are not able to produce any 
thing like the groupa of flowers and other patterns that beautify the silke and damasks of 
the European looma, Shnja khénf silks all have a lustre of floss silka, ara noft, and not 
atiff like the “ daryéi.” 

Silk enters into the manufecture of various other fabrics that are not included in this 
Class, In all broeades or kinkh&b pieces, silk is the foundation on which the gold is woven, 

Fine silk, and muslin and net, “malmal” and “dilmiyén,” is also much used, but principally 
for brocading with gold for mandfls or turbans or kerchiefs, and dopsttés or scarves, which 
re much worn at weddings and on ceremonial occasions. 

Several fabrics arealao imported from Europe, the art of making which is unknown. 

‘Velvet or “ Makhmal” is not made in India, but it used to be imported from Ruesia ; 
that trade has almost died out on account of the facilities of the English and French trade, 
which supply a much superior article, Tho Russian velvet was thin, and also often mixed 
with cotton. 

Satin aloo, called ‘atlas,’ is imported, The English and French are the most beautiful, 
but are thinner and much lees valued than the Russian, which is thick. 

‘Tho Bassian satins are both plain and flowored, ax damask entins, I have seen among the 
articles presented by the Khokin Envoys whocame to Lahore in 1964-65, soveral pieces 
of most brilliant and geady flowered eatins, which are apparently much admired by 
Oriental connoisseurs, but would, if worn in Europe, excite » suspicion of madness in 
‘the wearer { ‘ 

‘Besides woven fabrica, silk is extensively employed in embroidery, and also in kinds of 
manufactures which are included in the present collection in thia Class. These consist of netted. 
fabrics, such as gixdles or isArbands, which are loug netted snsber, ending in ornamental tanseley 
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and are universally employed to fasten the pyjémas round the waist. Nert come every variety 
of silk rope, cord, and-tassels,—nsed both in native horse trappings, and alao for tying down 
the coverlets of beds in the native fashion; tassels, head orni of silk for plaiting 
into the hair ; necklaces of silk threads to carry charms or gold coins worn round the neck; 
loops and buttons for chogahs and other articles of the same kind. They are all mado 
by menealled “kinfra bis," (that is ‘edging or fringe-weavere’) or “iléka band" or “ patoli”. 

In specifying the contents of the Bilk Class, I mast not forget to mention m rather 
Glaver manufacture, worked only, as far as J am aware, by one or two men who reside 
in the Gujranwala District, and come into Lahore to sell their goods. This is the work 
in goloured chenille. 

‘The chenille or thin velvet piping, is, I believe, imported, andthe art consists in 
wrranging lengths of it aa required, in circles, loops, lines and patterns (the colour and form 
‘Deing aceording to the taste and design of the workman ) on some surface, either of eloth or 
‘wood, #0 an to form a pattern. In this way the workman will produce on a cushion beactiful 
groups of flowers and leaves, all made of pieces of chenille of shades sown on, the ground 
work being filled up uniformly with rows of black chenille, 

If the work is on cloth, as for eofs cushions, the chenille ia delicately sown on with 
silk; ifon wood, as is often done with trinket boxes, glove boxes, and also on leather shoes, 
the chenille work is stuck on with gam or glue, 

‘Tho manufacture of silk in the Panjab will be found to be very much more confined to 
certain localities then others. 

The great place for daryai and gulbadan weaving as well as for plain khes, is Lahore, 
Auritsar also shares the manufacture to a considerable extent. 

‘Multan is also celebrated for its Silks, especially for ite khes and Jungia of Silk with gold 
orders, which are of great richness and beauty. Some ‘Shuja khanf” silks are also produced 
‘at Multan. 

Bahawalpur is especially noted for ite Shuje kh&nf silks, and also for » peculiar fabric woven 
Tike a gulbadan or striped piece, but made of silk and cotton thread together, which is 
afterwards highly glazed like European chintz, 

At Poshawur silk is woven to a considerable extent, and there is an export trade to 
Kabol and Tarkisten, . 


Jo Kashmir the silk manufaoture flourishes in all ite branches. 


‘There are several other localities in the Punjab noted for peculiar fabrics. The woavers of 
Khush& and Bhera in theShabpiir District make silk langle and kheses, s few of them are 
also made in the neighbouring district of Sholam. There is « silk manufacture also at Bétela 
in the Gurdaspér District, in which also the most successful of the attempts to 
silk in Punjab, have hoon made. eas 

‘The manufsoture of netted silk and miscellaneous articles is more widely spread. They 
are always to be found wherever the original silk weaving goes on, but are extemsively made 
in Nurpur, Pattiala and Nabba. 

‘The following is a list showing the principal varisties of indigenous and imported 
silk fabrica known in the Panjab. 





Class VIZ. 6S 


EOROPEAN SILK FABRIcs. 

Silk ( general name. } 

* Governet ”—lining silk. 

Makhmal, (velvet), 

Atlas, ( Satin ). 

‘Mushajjar, flowered satin (from Arsbie Shajr, a ‘tree,’ Mushajjar “having trees” or 
branching flower pattern }. 

Debéf Rumi. Thin crimson silk of Turkey. 

INDIAN FABRICS. 

Kinkhéb: brocade, stiff silk with gold pattern 

Jémdani, silk with sprigs or flowers wrotight in the loom. 

Léingi Banérsi: scarves of Benares, made either “yak rukh&” i.e, with one right 
side, or ‘do rukhd’ or both sides right sides, 

Dopatta: a ailk piece made for a veil or women’s acarf. 

Pitambar: a soft silk worn by Hindus for ‘ dhotis’: it is 10 yards long (see Glossary). 

Matka : 9 coarse silk, 10 yarda long and 14 broad, generally of green color, worn by 
Hindus for dhoti or waistcloth. 

Kord:—a softer kind of mutka: generally white. 

‘Thalle-bund ; the same as ‘koré? only of white silk with colored spots. 

Bund—soft spotted silk for kerchief. Stiff spotted silk is called bund-mémi. 

‘Tassan ; a silk cloth worn like # ‘ mutka,’ now out of use. 

Tafta: Silk tafeta made of twisted (téfta) thread. 

Mahmddi: a silk fabric not now in use. 

_ Shirmil :—thin silk cloth (soft). 

Réjmabali (not now in use): thin flowered silk made in B4jmshal in Bengal. 

Mushké: a cheap and coarse silk, striped green and white. 

Chakld: a fabric in broad stripes of green and black. 

Ambri: coarse silk, in greeu and white stripes: not now ased. 

Kaptr dir or Kapér théria:—Silk gause with or without a narrow satin stripe. 

Badté: very thin gossamer like silk cloth. 

Zarbdft, a similar fabric woven with gold. 

Mandil Gnarati : a close woven thin silk and gold fabric for turbans of that sort 
which is formed of coils of cloth tightly twisted up almost like rope. 

Bulbul chashm : Silk woven in a diamond pattern. 

Mashré ¢. ¢.“permitted.”—As noticed under Shuja khéni silks, pure ailk is not 
lawfal for wear by Mussulmans. A febrie made with a cotton warp and woof (peté ) of 
soft uilk in a striped pattern, and having s satiny lustre, is “ permitted,” and hence called 
mashré, “ S4fi—or Babawelpér silk and cotton ‘gulbadan,’ is also lawfal, and differs 
from mashré, that it has no satiny lustre, and indeed leoks like our glazed calico, 

Panjab, 

Daryéi (plain ilk) Gulbadan (striped silk } and DhGpchén (shot ails) lingi, Kies, 

and sfifi, are all described in the sequel (p. 66 &¢.) 








66 Class Vi. 


Chini—large flowered china silk, 
‘Téwér khatai : narrow, thin silk used for temple bannera. 


Mahet sot } kinds of satin on cotton warp as above deveribed. 
» 


‘Nénka—namkin silk, green with black lines. often used for chogas by Kabulis, 
Makhmal Iréni: Persian velvet : also Persian satin (atlas). 
Dérdi Iréni ; plain silk of Persia. 
Kanéwex:—Shot ailk—with a lustre of two colors: the bast comes from Bukhéra 
or from Yard in Persia. 
Par-i-pasha—very soft striped silk of Bukhéra. 
Réwa: a plain soft silk kerchief or veil 5 yards long, 
Alécha—silk cloth 5 yards long, and hae a sort of wavy line pattern running in the 
direction of the length at either side. 
Darfia; a fabric of silk and cotton (Yarkand and Kokdn) in a pattern most hideous 
‘to European eyes : it consists of splashes of color as if one had ran into the other. 
Bomél Anlijéof. Andijda silk is famous in Contral Asia; this species isa very 
poft thin silk used for kerchiefs, 
QULBADAN. 442.—[6088 & 40]. Two Gulbadan pieces 
Tho somples of this striped silk are blue and white stripe; the other dark 
numerous, and in yroat variety as to colour. brown and white, (Lahore Central Jail.) 
Thore are usually two qualities observable, ; 448.—6054 to 6086]. Series of ilk 
differing principally in their thickness. pieces by Pax Saaz, Merchant, of the follow: 
‘The first set are from Amritsar, ing colors :— 
439.—(6618]. Silk pioce, value Ra. 9. Green and white, ... valueRs.29 10 





440.—[0620-4], 4 pieces of gulbadan Rose color, ... » 92 00 
by Muzsers. Davi Samar arp Caampa Mat. Bearlet, » 4100 
These were woven expressly for the Exhi- Crimson, . . n 88 00 
bition of 1904, being of the finest quality and Shot, greenand red,... » 80120 


the greatest brendth (2,000) threads; one of Grimson (yellowstripes), ,, 88 8 0 


the pieces ia dyed with the‘Mugenta’ or © Grape green, —... n 88 00 
Rosavline dye imported from England. They ‘Do, with scarlet stripe, ,, 21 10 
‘value from Ra, 4 to 5 per yard. ‘White with green stripe, ,, 80 8 0 

The next from Laxore =— ‘Yellow with black stripe, , 8&4 6 & 


441.—[6687]. Guibadan, Lehore Central 444. —[8670 to 6890]. a series of Lahore 
Jail; » narrow silk in drab and whitelines of made Silks by Mussza. NaTHumaL ama 
equal breadth, after European fashion. Buaewarta, 


Caw VI. e 


Bed and green, shot silk, Value Ba. 41 40 
Liles, ... wee a Ba, 80146 
Rose color and black stripe, ,, 36 26 








Pale lilec and ecarlet line, n & 80 
Black with crimson line, » 88 40 
Green, ... we oo np 18120 
Scarlet and binck line, .. 4, 48 86 


The following are from Muuraw :— 

445.—[6850]. Blue and white check 
gulbadan, ‘gulbadan chér khén{,’ value Rs. 22, 

446.—(6851}. White and crimson gul- 
badan, value Ba, 25. 

447.—[6862]. Pink gulbadan, value Bs. 
25. 

And from Dena Gast Knax. 

448.—(6872-5]. Samples of guibadan 
value from Rs. 1.8 to 1-12 a yard, 

The collection from Nauua contains the 
following :—~- 

449.—[6902 F to JJ. Samples of gulba- 
dan in red, white, scarlet, green and pink, 
exhibited by the Raza or Nazza and 
Parrata, 

450.—[0807]. & pieces of gulbadan of 
various colours exhibited by His Highness 
thé Maharajah. 

DARYAI AND PLAIN SILKS. 

These inolude, check silke, shot silks, 
silk made on European patterns, handker- 
chiefe and all plain fabrice. 

"The Awerraag collection containa of — 

451.—[6630—1]. Two pieces of silk of 
25 yards each, green and rose colour, value 
Bs. 87-8 each, by the Auurrear Jars. 

452.—[6616). Piece of silk called 
“Dargi” * value Re, 80, by Guan Maz. 

453.—[6617]. Pisce of silk called “Garbi,” 
which is half silk and hajf cotton, value Hs. 7, 
by the same. 

‘The following is from the Lazozs collec- 


tion :— 

454.—[6886]. Broad ribbon in European 
style, pink and white plaid, by the Lazone 
Cenrest Jar. 


*T believe this ia only x corraption of “ daryai* 
in the sender's list-—B, P. 





€55.—[0042—6053]. Series of plain 
(Daryéi) and ( dhip chén) shob silks by 
Pat Snax, 

Shot, lilac and scarlet, value Re, 82-8 

the piece, 

Bhot, green and red, value Ba, 82 the piece, 





Green shot silk, ++ Value Ba, 27-11.6 
Groon and purple sho, 8218.0 
Porpleehot, .. nm  88-10-0 
Blue and erimson shot, 87- 8.0 
Black and white check, » Bl-lL6 
Brown and white check,  ,,  B1-14-0 
Blue and white check, » 8218-0 
Plain scarlet silk, nw = 8413.0 
» gurple, .., » 26-86 

n bright green, ... 2012.0 

n dark green, n 26-14-68 
amber coloured (kAfiri),,  27-12-0 

n Tosecolour, — ,, n 88. 0-0 
crimson, ois 24-140 


458.—[0074 to 6685). Bere of plain 
and shot ailka by Narnvaat and Buag- 
WANTA, 

‘3 samples of shot silk, value Bs, 29-8-6 and 
41-12-8 the piece. 

Black and white check, Value Ra. 29- 6.6 





Blue and white check, » 28 26 
Dark green, plain wilk, » Bl 66 
Parple silk, oy 89 BO 
Yellow silk, » Bl. 668 
Scarlet silk, 49. 0.0 


- ij 
Dove color ( fikkhtéf » » 82-180 
457.~[0609]. A dozen crimson silk 

hendkerchiefa, and [6669 A). 7 white 

silk handkerchief by Mxsers. Naruvmay 
and BracwaTa. 

458.—[6671—8]. Three dhotfs or soft 
rilk waist cloths worn by Hindus, in yellow 
white, and crimson. 

‘Value Ba. 27, 14 and 28 each, respectively, 
by Mxsses. Naruuwas sod Busgwara, 

Dhotis in silk ofa yellow color, are imported 
jn numbers from Benares, under the name of 
© Pitambar.” 


6 "Class VE. 


‘Theso are woven plain like dary&{, but are soft 
silk, like m European silk pocket-handborchief. 
‘The following are for the Mutran Jax. 

459,—[6960]. Nock banditerchisf, pink 
and white plaid, value Rs. 2-8, 

460.—[486a & 8]. Lady's dress, 
atripedSwith black. ov 

461.—[6864}. White and black check, 
value Ra, 9-16. 

462.—(6865). Pink and white small 
heck, valus Bs, 18-6, 

483.—[6966]. ditto larger check, value 
Bs. 18-12. 

464,—[6867). White and grey stripe, 
value Ra, 10-15. 

465,—[6869]. Black and white stripe 
proad, value Ra, 18-12. 

466.—[6868}]. White and rose colored 
value Bs. 18-8, 

And from Dens Guazt Kuax. 

467.—[6870—1]. Red and yellow hand- 

+ kerohiefs (“‘ rumAl daryéi,” ) by Atnapirra, 

468.—[6875 & 6]. 2 specimens of “dary éi.” 

469,—[6877}. A silk cap, » skull cap 
woru by Pathans 4c, under the turban, 


Pronawue. 
470.—{6890 & 1). Bilk handkerchiefs, 
worth Rs, 4-1 each, 
471.—[6892]. “ Aliicha” ailk piece for 
pyjamas. 


472.~[6002 A to E.] ‘Daryll’ from 
‘Nabha, contributed by the Rasa or Nazwa. 
viz :—greea, purple, red, pink, yellow. 

473 —(6004). 8 plain silks, Patyala, exhi- 
Jbited by His Hienwass tHe Manaxazan. 

474.—[6906]. Rod silk muslin, Patyala, 


TORBANS, LUNGIS AND KHES. 

‘These article will be found manufectured in 
the greatest perfection at Multan, Shahpar, 
Bhersand Khushéb in the Shahpur district, 


ad at Jhelem. A few come from Batéla of 
Gurdaspur, they are generally woven with a 
gold or ornamental border, ‘The Inngi and 
Ehes are woven exactly asin the cotton 
fabric. 

‘The Khes are sometimes plain, sometimes 
checked but woven on the same principle, 
‘The distinction, as before observed, consists 
in the fact in the khes béf, the weft is by 
‘a ekilful design woven in and out of the warp 
by the aid of multiplied treddles, so as to 
display the colour of both warp and weft, 
one thread upon another thread forming 
a pattern or damask, 

‘The collection in this department in 1864 
was rare and very beautifal, the manufactures 
bemg quite peculiar and characteistio of the 
cities above named. 

‘The Amurrsak district contributed :— 

476.—[6614}. A ecarlet and green check 
lungi, gold border, value Ba. 88, by Mzax 
Manomxp Szan. 

476.—(6615]. Kamarband or waist sash, 
value Bs, 7, by Gusan Mat, 

ATT. -[6620]. Another 
Ba. 6, 

478 ~[6618]. Silk pagri, value Be. 6, by 
the same. 


sash, value 


Quapasrus, 
479.6894 & 5]. 2 plain hes, of silk 
and cotton mixed, with gold edges, value 45 
and 86, respectively, made at Batéla. 


JaLANDEAR. 
480.—{9814]. 6 tarbans of silk, made at 
the Jalandhar Jeil 


Lanosn. 

481.—[6880]. White patka, or silk noarf 
with border in sik and gold (kalAbattn,) 
value Bs. 175, by Musas, Natuumat and 
Baaewarts. 





BAHAWALPUR SILKS. 


Class VI. 


482.—[6800]. Pair of Lahore scarlet 
Khes, of thick twilled silk with gold border, 
and narrow edging in black and white, value 
Bs. 175, by Massea Narauman, axp 
‘Buaowata, 


Jaruax, 


483,—[6808]. Lungi or pattern of Khes, 
value Rs. G1, by Lantupa Suan of Pind 
Dadan Khén. 

484,—(6801]. A short silk Lungi by the 
eame, value Ra. 31. 

486,—([6810]. Purple Luugi, by the 
ame, value Rs. 22, 

‘Tho next collection ia from SaanPoR :— 

486,—[6811—14]. Lungis in purple, 
white, scarlet, and with crimson border, 
(Unngi kindri surkh) from Khfishab, (valu- 
ing Bs, 55, 48, 76, and 25 each, 

487.—(6814-12]. Turbans in crimson, 
white, dove colour, white with black edges, 
made at the Suaurun Jaru. 

Tho following are from Muntan :— 

* Seven hundred maunds of raw silk are 
brought to Multan every year by the Lo- 
 banis, chiefly from Bokhara and Turkistan: 
** these are manufactured in one hundred and 
“ fifty workshops. One man will finish an 
ordinary khea or silk soatfin six days, 
“ perhaps three yards long and a foot anda 
“ half wide, taking eight days previously for 
“ the arrangement of the weaving apparatus, 
“ Avery handsome khes is finished in sixteen 
“days. That of the red colour ia most valu- 
“able: it is dyed with cochineal, which is 
“ brought from either Bombay or Bokhara ; 
“ that from Bombay is rapee a seer, about 
 » shilling « pound.” 

488.—[€986-3]. Turbans in red, blue, 
Diack (sGrm{) and shot yellow, exhibited by 
Naz Kuu-vinan Kuax. 

© Gixtracted from a personal “ Narrative of = visit 
to Ghusveo, Kabul and Afghanistan, by G. T. Vigne, 
Besuy" page 3 ('" Khes” in spalt in the original, 
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89.—| 
tg Pein cto 


490.—| eats Series of Khesos in silk 





eontribut the Murran Loca Com- 

‘MITTEE: 
Tn purple, value Bs. 70 
“ crimson, a 
ua Yellow, a 
“ crimson ‘sAda’ or plain khes,# = $5 
Another, 0 uy 8 
491,— [6840-3 & 6856 & 7). Specimens 

of Tkléh{ or square scarf, in kbéki (grey ) 


green, black and yellow, crimson and lilac, 
value Rs, 28 to 80. 

492,—[6344-49 & 6855]. ‘Turbans (das 
tér) in crimson, scarlet, white, sky blue, grey, 
lilac and blue black, from Bs. 21 10 28, 


493,—[68584]. Specimens from the 
Mouran Jam. 


Sky blue turban, gold bordered, value Ra. 12, 

Check silk pagri, o» Value Re, 4-8 

Grey turban, # n= &0 
SHUJA KHANI SILKS. 


494.—Called also SGfi, or lawful for Ma. 


hamadans to wear, instead ofpure silk, which 
is not lawful, 


They are made at Babawalpir ; they are 
exactly like gulbadin (or sometimes mini) 
pieces, striped ou colored ground; but the 
fabrio is of silk and cotton mixed, the war; 
being cotton: it is rather stiff and hard, and 
is glazed with a mucilaginous emulsion of 
quince seeds. 


BAHAWALPUB LUNGIS. 


‘These aro soft silka made for acarvos or 
wrappers, having x satin lustre and a pat- 
tern produced by the loom; and gold thread 
is often interwoven ( “sar béft” ), 


495.—[6705). Lung! in pink soft ilk 
and gold, 

496.—[6708]. Blue and gold lungi in 
striped pattern. 

497,—[6707]. Check in crimson, black 
and gold. 

498.—[6708]. Khes, showing a different 
color on Ere lade ened * dora” the 
‘ two-faced.’ 


a@ 


, 499.—[6718]. Dove coloured satinette, 
is unicolorous, but a pattern is damasked in 
the fabric. 
500.—[6785]- Fancy satinette; from 
the Govennmanr Tosuakeana, 
601.—[6786]. Pink aud grey “sari” or 
wrapper, (Govgerman? TusHaxHana.) 


IMPORTED SILKS. 
SUCH AS ARE NOT MADE LN THE 
PUNJAB. 


The principal of these are European, 
French, Boglih, and Buseian, 

A fow, as the Dakhan silks, Mushru, are 
fetched from Hindustan, Ahmadabad, Guz- 
rat, de. 

Dopattas, or fancy sonrves, are brought 
from Bonares, together with the yellow suk 
“ pitambar,” and white spotted black silk 

led “ Bund.” 

‘There are also the silks imported from 
Kabul and Bukhara by the North-Western 
marchanta, 

‘The samples exhibite? werefrom Lanone: - 
Pavel Blue plush velvet (has the pile 

itened down mdeways). Euglish, 

[6693 and 4}. Saanples of rivh green, and 


auple velvet. Engli 
tf . Figured, striped and shot ailk 
(Lyons). 
(6896). Striped fancy satin, brilliantly 
hot in scarlet and greun (Lyons). 
[6697]. Another of the same pattern, but 
shot with brilliant purple 1matead of scarlet, 


Liyona), 
¢ These were selected for exhibition from the 
Government ‘Toshakhaua, on account of the 
extreme beauty and lustre of the colouring, 
as well ag for the clever grouping of the da- 
mask pattern introduce). 
[6698]. Given satin, with yellow oraa- 
mentation (Lyons). 
(8699). Black rich silk, damasked with 
groups of flowers in satiu, (Lyons). 
(6782). Black autin damasked with small 
‘bunches uf flowers in colora, 
The following wereimported fram Carwa:— 
502.—[6726]. Brown figured silk. 
503.—[6725]. Yellow figured satin. 
504.—[6724]. Figured satin. 
505.—[6493]. China silk cloth, import- 
oa contributed by His Hiounsss 
wae Manszasa oF Kasuucn, 








o 


Class VII. 


A few from Cuwraat Inpi, contributed 
by Baus Nara, Darogah of the Lahore Cen- 
tral Jail. 

506,—-[6727}]. Green silk, shot with 
gold. (Dakhan). 

507.—[6728], Red and gold “ séri,” 
flowered border. 

508.--[6729]. Shot silk scarf. 

509,—6774}. Purple, Mashra, (a satin, 
worked with gold in stripes) Dakhan; oontri- 
buted by the Govanymenr Topzarmama. 


From Brwanzs, contributed by the Go- 
VeERNMERT TosHARHANA,— 


510,—[6871]. Khes dorukhs, Kalaba- 
tani” gold bordered khes, exhibiting purple 
face on one side, and yellow on the other. 

511,—[6782]. Crimson and gold khes, 

612.—[6783], Cromson and yellow (Do- 
rukha). 

From Kasvui any Boxnanra, contributed 
from tho Peshawar District. 

513,—[0880!. “Kinawez banafsh,” value 
Bs. 12 for 10 yards, from Bokbara by 
Momamuan Acta. 

514.—[6970]. “ Kéuawez Par-i-thus 
chikiui,” shot silk kunawez embroidered, 
Bukhéra—the same value. 

515.—[6881]. “Gulbsdan Kannidér,” 
value Rs. 16 for 7} yards, from Bukhara; 
contributed by Kazt Ame Jax. 

616.—[6962]. Kanhwes, (red), from 
Kabol, by Mumammap Asus, 

517.—[6882}, ‘Rawa Surkb,—Bukbars. 

518.—(6884}. “Chuoni gard, guldér,” 
“flowered yellow chuuni”-—Peshawar. 

519.—[6905]. Two pieces of Kanhwor, 
® green and purple, contributed by Hrs 
Gicawzss rae Mazanaza or Patras. 

‘The Kassate Collection exhibited some 
pectiliar fabrics in silk. 

520.—[6567]. Pisce of * Badahshi,” 

521.—[6568). “Tuwér” of grey (méisbip 
color, with gold stripes, c 


Class Vil. 


MISCELLANEOUS SILK MANUFAC- 
TURES NOT BEING WOVEN. 

A fow of these are mere curiosities, but others 
area standing manufacture, auch is the Isar- 
band, which is along netted silk sash, ending 
in two tassels more or less ornamented, it is 
used to fasten the pyjmas round the waist. 

‘The following are from Amntrsan. 

§22.—[6619}. Sik braid and string by 
Ati Drrta. 

623 —[6624]. Sete of artificial flowers, 
roses, do, in boxes, 

524.—[6628]. Skeins of twisted sewing 
silk, plain and speckled, 

Guspasece. 

625.--[6602 & $8]. Two Isfrbsads or 
waist girdles, from Batéla; another maker 
sent 13 specimems of @ superior make, which 
‘wera not included in the original catalogue, 

From Gusganwaina were sent :— 

26.—[6807]. A silk pillow of patehwork 
of various silka, made at Bamnagar. 

627.—[6804]. Silk nets from Ramnagar. 

‘The next collection is from Lanoaa. 

528.—[6641]. Broad grey braid, made 
on European pattern, contributed by B. 
PowsLn, Esquree. 

529.—[6787—41]. Netted silk neckties, 
(Baropean style), made by the prisoners in 
the Famare PaNrvEntrany. 

‘The next series aro made by Asmuvitax, 
kinéra Daf of Lahore. 

830,—[6745]. Silk tassels for » lady's 
cloak. 


681.—[6747]. Silk cord and tassels. 

682.—[0748]. Crimson “Bej band” or. 
namented. The Sej band is along cord and 
taseel used to tis down the coverlet of anative 
‘bed to the poste of the bed ; only used by people 
of rank end wealth. 


[6740]. Is another sample, but 
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583.—[6750 & 51]. Silk fiy-fringe for 
horses’ head. (Makhernf). 

‘The next series are by MunamMay Bscgea 
of Lahore. 

534.—[6758]. Crimson Military sash, 
(‘Sirdawfl’) value Ba. 10, 

536.—[6754]. Do. in crimson and black, 

536 —[8765 to 6759 &), Izérbands in all 

[8765 to 6769], varieties of colour, 
aod with tassels variously ornamented. No. 
6747 is one is in soarlet, white and green, 
of rather elogant appearance (from the 
Lanons Movsevm). 

537.—[6762]. ‘Three varietios of “pa 
rinds,” The parfnda oonsista of a long band 
or cluster of silk threads, finished off at either 
end with tassels, ornamented with gold thread, 
beads, &e, ‘Thiu is plaited into the long plait 
or tails of hair worn by native women, and 
especially by girls. 


[8745 and 6746]. Are two ornaments of the 
kind, one in black and silver, the other in 
crimson and gold, 

588.—[8770}. Bed “doris,” on silken 
sash, They sre worn round the neck to carry 
gold coins or charms. 

589.—[6771]. “Rikibdawil” (im pare 
ple silk ) bands holding the stirrup iron in an 
native gentleman's saddle, similar to the 
sticrop leathers of an English saddle, 

§40.—[6772-8]. “Bég deur,” silken 
cord halter for leading horses. 

‘These ase in yellow, green, and pink silk, 

‘When a native gentlemen goes in ceremony, 

in a procession, oxe of these is attached to his 
fore, and bis stendants 00 foot ran beside 
him holding the leading rope. 

541—[6675]. Bag or reins of crimson 
alk. 

‘The next are from Murray :-— 

542—[ 6819 %0 6625). Isizbanda in 
various colours, 


2 


549.—[6826]. Variegated sash, called 
“ Tzarband haft rang” (literally 7 colours ). 

544,—[6827]. Sejband « Pinjriwalle.”* 

545.—[6828 & 9]. Do. “ Bémohi walla.” 

646.—(6890]. Do. “Badchi walla.” 

And from Prenawvs :— 

547.—[6095 to 89]. Series of Tzarbands 
valuing Re 1-4 each. 

From Kamer :— 

B48,—[6804). 4 Sej bands, (silken cords 
and tassels) from Jemmu, value Re. 75, contri- 
buted by Ha Hienwass rex Manarazs. 

540.—[6805 to 6902 ]. Specimens of dyed 
floss silk in akeins of white, turquoise blue, 
black, crimson, yellow, bright green (Zamrudi) 
light green ( Angtri) and scarlet. 

From Napa. 

350.—[6002B}. “Jé reahami” netted 
ailk sash, 

$51~(6002T]. Infrband. 

552.—[6002K]. “Takms,” buttons and 
loops of silk—work for chogahs. 

The long pipes, both fixed and flexible, at- 
tached to hukas, are often wound over outside 
with variegated ailk which has pleasing effect. 
It is quite a trade in iteelf. The flexible tubes 
sre coils of sine wire covered with Birch 
bark ( Bhojpatr) and then with cloth, and, 
lastly ornamanted with silk and gold threads. 
‘The etiff tubes are made of reeds round over 
firnt with cloth, and then with silk. 


© ( Vide* Glossary and Index’ forthe meaning 
atti) at 
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‘The forms of these pipe tubes or nechas, will 
‘be seen in an illustration to the chapter on 
Tntoxicating Droge, in vol. I. 

Nechas with silk work were sent a0 
follows :— 

6805] Six Pipe tubes from Ramnager 
and Gujranwalla, 

‘This Class is concluded with a mention 
of the chenille work ( K&r-i-Makhmsl) made 
by Kéimdin of Warirabad in the Gujranwala 
district. 

559.—[6776 and 77 6790 and 6802,] Are 
cushions for @ sofe, worked with groups of 
flowers and patterns, 0, 

564.—[6778] Sots of tassols of colored 
chenille, and silver thread ( such aa are ied 
by natives to ornament horses on state oc 
casions), 

555.—[6779 and 80]. Boxes ornamented 
with chenille work. 

556.—[6791 to 808], Specimens in 
chenille work as follows :-—- 

A Ball. 


ae 
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NOTE. 
‘No report on silk fabries has been received from the Jury of the Exhibition of 1964, 
bat their award of prizes is as follows :— 
‘VIL.—SILK MANUFACTURES, 
Bee Certi@- ‘ 
Dewcription of articles. | Medal, | Cet en 
Devi Sahai and Seven finest and fast 
Acmritsar, Chamba Mal, calle eee) 1 | | oe 
Lahore, . | Natha and Bhagwants, | Collection of silks, oe ek 1 on 
Nabba, ww | Baja of Nabha, aw | Collection of silks of local 
manufacture, one 1 1 - 
Lah ow | Mohamad » | Netted and twilled siik 
“ ee manufactures, Nos, 6751— 
6775, ve] oe i uo 
‘Wazirabad, .., | Kaim Din, vse | Chenille work, ea] ow 1 “ 
Shabpor, —_., | Superintendent Jail, ... | Silks, eo sa: 1 ae 
Multan, Ditto Ditto, ...| Do, || ook Ll ow 
Ditto, | Manfactarers of the 
town of Multan. Do, « 1 

















© Lady Montgomery's prixe of Ra, 50, 
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CLASS VIII. 
FIBROUS MANUFACTURES. 

‘This Class is of oourse intended to include only wach miscellaneous fibres as are used in 
manufacture, and other than cotton, silk, or wool, 

‘The Class has been sub-divided into three Divisions, according to the different kinda of 
atticles made, 

The first Division will include loom woven fabrice, which are however very few in 
aumber: Flaxen and Linen fabrics which would ocoupy #0 large a portion of this Clase in 
an European Exhibition, are almost entirely wanting here, Ih « few jails, a stout canvas has 
een made from fix, but that is all. As to the native flax, it has naver been utilized, except 
to produce » coarse sting. No other fibre is woven in the provines except ‘aan’ ( Crotolarié 
junces ), and that only into a sack-cloth or matting called “ tht.” 

"the second Division contains the variouskinds of paper, The original and ordinary 
kind of native paper would be the only one in the class, were it not forthe more recent 
experiments in paper making in the various jails, and the varictioe introduced by the attempt 
to gtilize various fibres, as tow, madér, daphne, straw, and others. The third Division 
includes ropes, mata, baskets, and sli miscellaneous fibrous manufactures generally, Ropes are 
moanufactured principally of san, or of “ binmunj," ( Saocherum munjo—gress ). Theco 
in not of course generally that demand for cables of all sizea and strength that there isin # 
maritime country, but still the demand is considerable for agricultural and general purposes. 
‘Various fibres are pressed into service as occasion requires, and many species of gras,as wall 
‘as the bark of the mulberry tree, the fibrous sorta of the Dirk ( Butea frondose ), and many 
others—are included in the class of Raw Fibres, as useful for rope manufacture. 

‘The reader is invited to examine this Clase in conjunction with the former Vlas, ( IIT 
mub-claes BE.) in Volumo I, as atl the botanical and statittionl information that conld be 
obtained relative to the fibres themselves, ia there detailed. 

In the hills, the inner bark of the Dhaman ( Grewia oppositifolia), resembling gardener's 
*hast,'—is much used for ropes, as is also the bhabar, and bagar grass ( Zriophorum 
eanmabinum ). Straw and grass are used in the higher hills for making the rude sandals 
worn in crossing the precipitous and rocky passes of those regions; and the rope and 
twig bridges, which are often the only means of crossing meny mountainous torrents and 
rivers, bring into we many strong fibrous barks, twigs of Fothergila involwerata, and the 
nettle tree bark ( Ooltie ) and others. 

‘The uso of these fibres is universal all over the tracts of country indicated, and beyond 
his it is impossible to say that there is any special locality celebrated for fibrous manufactures, 
exeopt in the case of a few specialites, which will be below enumerated. 

Baskets and chicks are made of the invalaable bamboo cut into slips, and bat a few articles 
of thia Class are made of the thin flower stalke of the munj grass. Large chicks are also made 
of the stout munj, then called “ Zéna,” or of strips of bamboo. Course baskets are made 
of pilohi, tho pliant branches of the amaller Tamarisk. Peshawur aad other places are noted for 
tats and baskets of “pata”, and where the date palm grows, date leaves are wtilised fer fane 
tnd mats, Reeds called Dub and dib are made inte deor matting. 
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DIVISION L 
Fosxovs Fazztcs, 
‘The fibrous manufactures in the form of piece goods or fabrics, are few; ‘ Sat 
mn,” for 
panting, and flax recostly introduced in 1 few of tho jails, are the only fibres employed. Ta 
these may be added the madér fibre, or rather Sosy for the seed-pods. This hae been a 
tried ; but ie present more of « curiosity than 2 tseful fibre, 


[6008]. “Tht pati " from the  S87—[0088]. Canvas made from Flas 
Tail Sirsa, grown ab Syalkot, 
558 .—| ]. Several scarves and band. 
This is a conrse matting made in marrow erchinfs of fine linen made ah Bale from, 
pieces from string of ‘san’ fibre ( Crotalaria gq. growa at Syalkot by the Ixpan ¥: 
foncea): the sample in quettion costs 02-8 goer a 
per yord, Tt is much used for packing pur- — Cynvas wes also sent from Lahore Jail and 
owes, aud for coarse flooring. It iemade at from Multan, of two qualities, valuin, 52 ani 
wrery Jail, and is common all over tho country. and 0-448 por yard, respectively; deta 
Particalarly good anmples were from Hushyar- ggry Jail (704i) and Gugaimn (7008). 
par, [6927] by Mr. Christie, and from Labore, 569.—(7019]. Table napkin made from 
also (6985 A.) [ 6967 & 8] from Gujrat, smadée floss, Dera Ismail Khan, 


‘The Shabpér Jail gained « medal in the International Exhibition of 1862 for its manufac. 
tare of madér, 

In the Punjab Exhibition, besides the above, some towels wore shown made of mnadée 
‘tnd cotton mixed, also a rug made of madér (coloured), 

‘This fibre which is short, smooth, glossy, and looks like short lengths of pale yellowish 
white floss silk, is produced from the ripe seed-pods of the madér or 4k (Calotropis 
Hamiltonis). Dr. Forbes Wateou reported on it thus :—It is deGcient in strength and difionlt 
to epin on xocount of the amoothness of the individual fibres, Attempta in England to work 
it by means of machinery have hitherto practically failed. 

. . . . . * * ° 

Some of the fibre has been sent to Messra. Thresher and Glenny, who have for » long 
time been devoting attention to the subject. Thess gentlemen are at length enabled to report 
their ability to tarn it to account, if obteinable here in a good clean condition at 85£ « ton 
(Bjd. a B.). Dr. Walker (of the Agra Jail) reported that it might be collected at about Re. 1-8 
per maund, or about 1}d. a %. From experiments made at Dera Ismail Khan, however, it ap- 
pears that the collection of the floas has not been socomplished at the desired rates, 

The fibre requires bleaching, and answers best when mixed with cotton. 

Tt hag been tried with the cloth made by the warp of cotton, and the welt of pure madir 
or the warp half cotton and half madar, and weft three parts madar to one cotton. .Also if 
lias been tried with cotton in ‘various proportions, uniform for all the threads of the fabri. 

‘The fibre only requires cleaning and separstion from seeds and dirt by aid of the arual bow, 
No charka is required when made into threads, Before wearing, the threed requires ateoping for 
ourand five days in water, sometimes a little Methi seed (Trigonells) and gum is added.® 

© Jourual of the Agri-Hortioultaral-Society of Bengal, Volume VII, page 36 
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It ia important not to confiuse the fibre of the seed-pod, which I have called floss, with 
the fine strong fibre which ia obtained from the stem of the plant. 

To produce the latter fibre, sticks of the madér are cut about 12 or 18 inches long; 
the outer bark is then carefully peeled off, and the fibre is drawn from the inner part next the 
atom, Sevoral threads are then placed together and twisted up by hand. No water is used 
at all. Madér fibre is used on the Indus for fishing neta, 

‘The flbre in very strong, and is also suitable for weaving, as it amalgamates with silk. It ix 
volaed by the Agri-Hlortioultural Society of Bengal at 804 to 406 a ton.® 

Besides giving these two fibrous products, madér in useful medicinally. Its wood makes 
chareoal, (especially the large species, (4. Gigantes) common in the lower provinces; and 
its juice yields a gubstitute for gutta-percha. 


© Journal VILL, page 74, 
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DIVISION II. 
Pare. 


Leaving aside the subject of imported papers, and those manufactured at Serampore, 
the papers used in the Punjab may be divided into three classes. 

1.—Nutive paper, which is made in many places, but expecially at Sealkote, 

2.-~Native paper made in jails, ‘These are often made of various fibres, and made experi- 

mentally, In thia class I include Daphne paper, £0. 

8,—Kashmir paper, 

Ordinary native paper iz made of various sized sheets, and of different qualities, which 
ore known by different names ; the meterial from which it ia made is almost always the 
same, the old “tAt patti”—which is bleached, washed, and reduced to ptlp. The only other 
material commonly used is old paper; but European paper, as also that printed or written 
on with English ink is useless, the former from the difficulty of reduztion to pulp, the 
Intter from dificulty of bleaching and removing ink stains, ® Native paper-making ap 
practised without assistance from Europeans, is worse than it was ; no improvement has been 
made in machinery, and the makers will not adopt new fibrous substances, ‘The process of 
making paper is simple, but is such that even with the utmost cure, fine and thin poper can never 
be produced by it, Even at Gujrat, where the best jail made paper is produced, the paper 
in only excellent as native paper. 

At firat the fibrous material, chiefly old gunny cluth, or t&t, ie cut up by hand into little 
picoes with a rude iron chopper; the dust is then shaken out of it; it is next moistened; 
mixed with a certain quantity of“ sajji,” and is submitted to the “jhandar” or pounder. The 
pounder consists of aheavy beam of wood, working on a pivot. so as to form the long arm of an 
‘unequal lever ; the end of the arm is fitted with a cylindrical block of wood, on which is fixed a small 
iron tooth or central hammer, which strikes upon a stone placed below: thie lower end of the 
lever strikes down into a pukka trough, which is partly filled with the fibre to be pounded, A 
workman stands with one foot on the shorter end of the beam or “ jhandar,” and by pressing 
it down, forces the loaded end up, which in its turn falls by its own weight, crushing 
the fibre that in beneath it. A man crouches down in one corer of the trough, and keeps 
throwing the fibrous material on to the stone under the beam each time aa it deacends with a 
heavy thump. Of course the quantity of fibre submitted to the blow each time is very small, bub 
by gradually throwing one piece after piece, the whole guts pounded. The material is then taken 
out, washed in x stream of water, made into aqaare cakes with more aajji, and left exposed 
to san and sir for some time, after this it ia again pounded, and again washed. When the 
whole ia in a rade pulp and tolerably clean, it is mixed with water in x mesonry 
trough, stirred up continually by men with bamboo sticks, and when the whole pulp is of 
8 proper consistency, the paper-maker sits down with his strainer frame, and dipping it in with 
‘a pebuliar koack, catches a fine layer of pulp on the strainer, which, when the water has 
rained off, forms a sheet of paper ; these sheets are placed one orer the other as they are 
made. When a sufficient number has been collected, the masa is taken away to a dry wall 
Previously prepared with a smooth costing of plaster, The workman then takes a thin broad 


The difficulty hes recently been overcome in the Lahore Central Jail. The peper produced ie good, 
but by no means cheap. 
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and stiff brash, like an English house brush, only thinner, and detaching sheet by sheet, spreads 
each flat againat the wall, to which it adheres by ite own moisture; the workman gently smooths 
it over with the brash. When dry, the paper readily pecla off, and is then ready to be 
polished. This fs effected by smearing each sheeb all over with a kind of starch prepsred from 
‘wheat, and when this is dry a gloss is imparted to the paper by rubbing over end over each 
shect with a round sacoth flint stone over s concave surface of smooth wood. 

‘The frame or siainer on which the pulp forming the sheet is collected, is s wooden frame 
covered with # strainer of fine grass stems. It is obvious that by thie means a very thin or 
fine paper cannot be made; to make fine paper, requires a strainer of inconceivably fins 

This process is followed with bat slight variations wherever paper ia made, the difference 
in quality of paper results from the fineness and good pounding of the fibre, the quantity and 
clearness ofthe water available for washing the fibre,® and theskill of the workman in atraining it, 

now proceed to enemerate tho known kinds of paper, beginning with the ordinary paper 
manufvotured at Bealket, The manufactare at other places of the common sorts neod no 


special remark, 
5G60.—[10105]. Bealkot paper made by [10118]. A sample of the 
Alfé, Sealkot. paper imported into Lahore, and shewn by 


Haz Baaewan. 
‘The following acconnt of peper making has been received from Sealkot :— 


™ Nothing ean be sacertained aa to when the manufactories for paper started, and who was the 
eriginator. The origic of the manufactare ia however stpposed to havo been about 600 years 
ago, in Imperial tires, when Sealkot was a city of great importance. The common story runs, 
that a man whose name has pot been handed down to the present time, used to have the pulp 
‘beaten by the people, but lifting the pulp from the water was done in secret, iv a walled 
enclownre, aud each sheet was vained by him at the then current Bupee, One day hia son-ine 
Jaw was rather curicus to know the art, and through a holein the wall of the enclosure peeped 
and found out the way it was done; after this it became quite common, The chief places 
for paper manufactare in the Sealkot District sre Rangptr, Hfrapire and Nékapdr, 
anbnrbs of the city of Sealkot. From excavations and rains it seems that the site where 
these villages are were the old menufactories for paper. The mountain stream, the Aik, 
flows by theso villages, and the manufacturers attribute the excellency of their paper to some 
quality in the water of the Aik. The paper of first quality manufactured in this district is 
called Jahéngici—iy named after the great Mogul Emperor. It seems he eame to 
Sealkot and ordered s superior kind of paper to be made, the quality made was what is 
now produced. It is the most expensive, and lighter in weight than other descriptions of 
native paper. It in chisfly used in manuseripte of the Kwan; the Pothée of the Hindus; and 
for Banads, The rest are, for common use, of different qualities. One half of the total 


© This is n very Smportant point. The excellence of the Kashmir paper is no doubt largely owing 
to the ‘abundance "and cleernes of running water available for malufectarer, At Sealkot Hm the 
‘ees wishing to naprove le guper mating, wil do ‘walle tera that adetin othe wane of oma 
i prove in paper eens 
tha facies of washing the Sbvet 
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quantity of paper mawnfactarad is seat to Amritesy, and the other half taken by the Kakexais, 
who are Bopdris, an far as Peshawur: very little finds its way lower down than Amritsor, 

‘The paper makers are 3 mixed community of Awdas, Tarkfns, and Lobfrs, Each factory of 
Efrkhdns is a separate firm. In the time of the Emperors the yearly proceeds used, it'ia anid 
to amount to 8 lacs. The paper was in popular use at Delhi; during the Sikh rule the 
‘business declined to 20 factories, and x salo of Re. 25,000, Under Britivh rile, the manaface 
tories have aguin increased : there are 82 factories in all, giving employment to neatly 1,000 
men, and yielding an income of ths of a lac yearly. 

In 1856, the statiation* of the paper manufactories of Soalkot and neighbouring xillages 
wore as follows :— 








OE ee ee 
Village a|aeiz 
3 SEI a Number of | Valoo at Ra, 8.8 
Ajgejeg;a le} uo ee: 
Ravgpira, we ow 44 | 105) 200) 225] 425 8925 Bs, 91,237 
Rajpéra, are 80} 100] 185) 208} 390 8,500 23,650 
‘Hirapura, meee 8 ar 45| 6t| 106 1,685 6,67 
a ee 
Total, oe 62} 226} 490] 491 | got 19,110 Ba. 60,134 





661.—[10116]. Quality of paper called 
Tabingfrf, (a quality supposed to have been 
ordered only by the Emperor). It is of 
extra large size. Har Basowaw or Lanore. 


JAIL MADE PAPERS. 
582.—{10,028]. Country paper from Delhi 
Tail, at 4 anas & quire. 

563.—[10,036] From Sirsa, and 
(10,087). The same made from: old paper, 
564.—[10,041]. From Ambélls Jail, 

[26,060]. Prom Kotlx. 

[10,448]. From Dharmasla, 


[20071] From Kangra. 
(10182—10204] From Jhang, of all color 
[10210], Musxffasagarh. 
(10240). Dera Gheai Khac. 
[10258]. Peshawar. 
[20271}. Malerkotls, and Agre. 
All these are manufactured in tha manner 
above described, either of old tét or of old 
paper (raddf). 

5G5—[10,185). Paper made from Madr 
fibre, Sires jail, value, Bs. 3-4-0 a Gadi or reac, 
Tn both white, red, greea and yellow colors. 


‘The process of muking the paper is thus described by the Assistant Comsissioner in 


charge of the Sirsa Jail-— 


This 
winter after the plant has 
Topas mods, Ft is front olf aad worn out 
mnuoh used in thie Distalat und adjoining 


fv made frou the frovs stalks of the Madar plent. The stsits wre picked during tho 
‘dower Tey are thas died tha Sve separied by hand, and thicir 
tat the peperis manatictored. The old rope, which ie 


kane territory, is 


ent into small pinces, well pounded, and 


rN 
‘Retract the P'rinsep’s Settlement Heport, page 25, 
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soaked for 8 days with anjji and churama—lime (slsked ). This material after being well washed, forme a 
palp from which the paper is manafactured. Hope made from this fibre is ly sti than fies 
ope andak the wa tome poses the fneoom of sk. The fast oard and twine ean alo be mann- 


‘The paper in the Exhibition was of the fibre of the stem, but it ia equally possible to make 
it out of the silky floss of the pods. ‘This requires bleaching, butis by nature so short and 
fine a Gbre, that the labor of pulping it ia inconsiderable, I have not yet seen a picos of this 
paper from the Punjab, 


566.—[10,030]. Daphne paper by Mr.G@. Kanawar, by Captain G. Houchen. 
Jephson, Simla. 568 —{10,068]. Daphoe paper from Kangra 
567.—[10057]. Daphnepaper for Sangaum, (Dharmssla ) Juil. 


Suveral species of Daphne and Desmodium, yield an inner bark, which furnishes » strong 
and supple paper. ‘The species commonly used are Daphne papyracea end oleoides—‘Jiku’, Sufle 
valley; ‘Katilél’, Kahan; ‘Laghunai’ ( Pashtd) ; ‘Nigi’ Kullu; ‘Sanurkat’ Kashmir; and Des. 
modium tiiafolium, ‘Kilintrt,’ Suite oalley;‘Uhamkéy’ Hasore; ‘Bre or Kathi,’ Kullu and 
Kangra. 

‘Tho latter is more easily prepared than the former. It is used in the jaila of Dharmsala 
and Rawalpind:, The Dnphne is more confined in ite range of growth than Desmodium, 
and is also of a smaller size and more difficult to work. 

‘The following account of the growth of Desmodium and Daphne, and the method of prepar- 
ing the lower bark for papor making, ia extracted for # paper communicated by Dr. Cleghorn, 
to the Agri-Horticultural Society, 


Daphso olacidet —This appears to be ona of the characteristic plants of the valleys of the cater 
Bina, covering ‘at an elovation of 4,000 to 8,000 fost, the basin of ell the Punjab rivers from the Tonse 
be 


Local namee—These vary in the different provinces : “Seka” in Bomabir; “Nigi” In Kolta 
 Katilél” in Basara and Khagan ; aad “ Sanarkat” in Kashmir. The yellow berries are considered parga- 
tive by the natives, in this reweet the plant coincides with its congeners, and finds a place in the Materia 
Medica {vee Houlgherger’s Thirty years in the East” p 968), but the use of the flbre is not kuown, 

Process of preparing fiirs —The inner layer of batk is separated from the plitnt branches without 
any skilled process or other treatment, than the careful removal of the outer burk or epidermis, with any 
nota or asperition attached to it, The manipolation requires pationce, bot may beeasil) done by women or 
boys ;—e fale price for the Lubour would probably be about 2 Re, por maund. 


‘Tho inner bark is tho best pact, and the properties which render it valuable sre toughness sod good 
color. ‘The way in which I fibre was thie; twelve mmull boys went to the hill eide retomiag 
to wy tent with freably stripped bark; they sat down and cleared off the epidermis with their own blmnt 
Innivee ; the fibre waa then placed in than and when thoroughly dry it was tied up in sual! beads The 
‘boys reoeived one anne each in the evening and returned next morning in great nombers. In this way 19 
boys in two days ctaared 40 pounds of dry fore under my supervision, bat with practice a larger quantity 
aight be expected. 


‘The main points are, to mee that the fibre is cleared of woody integument and epidermis, und that It 
received and kept dry. 





Resperience gained —Severa facts have been ascertained which may be mentioned. (1) The plant 
dogs not suffer from free entting of the bi throwing shoots in a few months, (2) The 
‘bark of one year old shoot separates more easil thet of old branches. (8) The operation beccmoa wore 
didicalt as the wanther becowes colder. (4) the branches into hot water for § hour fecilitatea the 
stripping process The bark should then be steoped for several days in running water end bleached in tbe 
own. bare vot fried th boiling én » ige of onkar bot this opersticn would re ae equally watt to 
dhe bark of Duphes clecides, ox bo that off Bronsvoaciia popyrifers, which is thus te Chine end Japon, 

‘The cloauing might be done more cheaply by machinery than by hand—the bark shouldbe placed in 
‘hat enter and then dried In the eam. It should afterwards be passed under reliers—{as in « common mangle) 
when the remaining portion of epidermis will fall off, 
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Tria! af Diarmesla.—Two bundles of the bre ware sent for experiment to the Jail st Dharnealle, 
and specimens of paper manufactured from it are submitted to the meeting. Major Mercer states that too 
tech time was eraployed in bleeching, but being satialed as to the exeellonce of the material, he is in trent 
fore supply of 300 meade from Chusbe, 


Deenodian tiliafotinm.—| have to notice another plant which atteins «lerger size than tha Dephae, 
occupies a wider range (In the eae valley), end grows much lower, 00 that the fibre will be available at & 
eee cost in the plains. 


Natios Namer—There ave Shuk-sing, i. ¢., Paper tree on the Rotang Pass ;—Kanti, at Dalbousie,— 
Kelovehi at Murtee,—and Chambdt in Kagan. 


‘My attention, was drawn to this plant more recently. ‘The bark han elso beeu used os a paper material 
in the Diarmmatle ‘Fail, and also in that of Rawdlpindes. The fibre is coarser, but more suited for the native 

ead is coxtnialy rou be erooned tts aheoper rate te: Sng of Gee Dagens fit the tee with which 
the layers of bark are separa 


Whenit ip ered that the quantity of paper manufactured in our Jails depends very much on 
‘the quantity of tat (i. ¢ old ropes and gunny bags) procurable that the sapply of this material is wacertain, 
and that usual cost is about the same, =. 3 Its per maund, I trust these remarks may not be considered ua 
wholly usaless. It remains to he seen. if the preparation of these fibres ean be condwted on a large scale 
how far they would be remunerative its on conducted.” 

‘When mada into paper, the Daphne or Desmodium fibre is usually treated in the name 
manner as the ordinary tit fibre; paper made of it usually tarns out the same colour as 
ordinary native paper ; but it as such tenacity, that the paper ean be made very thin, and yet 
of surprising strength and durability. 

In 1868 I experimented on the fibre at the Sealkot Jail. I found that it would not answer 
if it was merely submitted to the ordinary pounding process under the “jhandar.” Thepaper 
turned out was indeed of great streugth, but was full of flaws and bits of black looking fibre, 
‘Very fuir paper was made by mixing tat-pati &c., or old paper with it. To make really 
good paper, the fibre requires boiling with alkaline lye: this I observe is always dony in 
Nepal. The paper made at the Dharmealls and Rawalpindi Jails ia more remarkable for its 
atrength, than for its excellence in their respects : the other varieties of the paper are especially 
suited for lining or packing tea boxes. 

In Nopal, the manufacture of paper from Daphne is celebrated, It would be foreign to my 
purpose to give a detailed account of the process ; but the reader can obtain information for 
himself by oonsulting Volume V of the Zraneactions of the Agri-Hortioultwral Society of India, 
at pp, 220-281. 


‘The Nepalese process consists of first boiling the slipa of inner bark (which they 
commonly teke fresh from the tree) ina strong alkaline solution obtained by passing water 
through the ashes of oak wood, After the boiling bas gone on about half an hour, the bark. 
will be quite soft, and have nearly absorbed all the liquid. Next the mass is pluced in » 
shallow atone mortar, and continually besten with a mallet or pestle till reduced to 
a pulp. 

The pulp is then mixed with a little pure water. ‘To make paper, a wooden frame, the 
size of the sheots required to be made, ia taken (the frame being oovered with very porous 
cloth, or fine grase or wire meshes 2s usual,) upon the pulpthe frame or eieve is placed, and 
both are fasted in a cistern of water. A quantity of the pulp is put in the sieve, which is then 
shaken about, the fine pulp passing through on to the paper frame, and the workman, by 
skilfully agitating the Intter, causes the pulp to spread all it over, after which ho withdraws 
it in the usaal manner, and tha sheet of paper is made: the gieve retsins all the lumpy oF 
coaree particles of the pulpy matter. 
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Some samples of Daphne fibre have been sent to Europe, and fine lebher paper, admirably 
ited for “foreign post,” has been made therefrom. I have eeen 2 specimen of this light paper, 
which could only be torn with the greatest difficulty. The Daphne paper is said to resist the 
ravages of insects, and specially of the Zapisma, or fish insect, so destructive to paper, ‘The 
Nepalese freqaeatly prepare the paper by coating it with a surfsoe of yellow arsenic (hartdl) 
afterwards glasing it with rico starch; but it seems that the paper is almost au durable unprepared. 
Inone of thepapersin thetransactions of the Agri Horticultural Bociety before quoted, De. 
Campbell, mentions that he had seen a work in fresh and perfect preservation, 150 years old, 
and adds that the natives say the paper lasts unchanged for 800 to 400 years. The arsonicated 
paper just now described is admired for manuscripts from its gloss and yellow colour. Dr, 
Campbell mentions that the paper has been successfully used for making ceilings of rooms: 
the paper can be made of any size up to thirty feet long by twelve broad, 


669.—[10189]. Paper from old rage, 
Rawazrocmt Jar. 

Paper made from this material is the normual kind 
xt honte, bat in the Pu rare, and only made 
Ju jello: ordinery ni anafacturers ever me 
cotton ragu. Although cotton forms the univernal 
clothing of all clames, yet mags are not abundant us 
Shay are ta ergs Tle pe party oving to their 

I‘ io ly that the v 
Eat sate bare ca or othe, aah 

woold in aati Tbe be consy to the 
lieve there would be com: 
Se ely i ecg « fow tons of rags even 
Jn n large city. 

670.—[10148]. Paper made from date tree 
Ipaves (Phonic sylvcstris) Rawauerspr Jar. 

Ths of coloar, and is seldom made. 
iets wey eo ‘Tite loneas of the palma are aved for 

banka, but woald uo doubt ynld a peper 
watarial if well boiled with alkali and pounded 


671.—{10149]. Paper made from Bhisé, 
Rawarrom Jan. 
‘This paper is made of chopped straw or blidat it 









4a not a good po) na ie aight be ed for 
lag purpoots: itis alao interesting x showing bow 

Pe cle ai, enc can 

fate paper. La Harope great ivanes has tesa made 

ta the maanfectare 


bizam paper by sahecting the 
sal he a we ate of substances w 
<fihe irr 


Sete vette pe 
a 
ress 

meat, ites te is te nied Sak ow ae 


old tht, or other 500 paper meters, the quality of 
‘the papar is mach impeeved. 
873.—{10153}]. Peper msde from fix 
Silwe, refuse or tow, Guznar Jam. 
Jn a varsscalar sssennt of the reunefactars of this 
, Whieh | have before ma, it is stated that the 
fain the form of taut before it {s out up and 
sande inte poper. I de nob kmow the somali 


for common 
specimen, 7 


is mado of sam, The Rawalpindi 
ie valoed at 6 annes 5 quire, in 


pmade from the fibre, 


voeterial. St Beato; tbe Indian Flax Compan} pro: 
duced i ge quantity, bet io Comme Dagar 
meat bit up mb #0 ® pti 

that the jail eras 


ay itt in the! @ 


and other pu 


not afford to bd 









‘The materia under the 
rained with a Proportion of oajii (‘credo soda) and 
lime, it is continoounly pounded for three days, ‘The 
‘Sbro beis or fiet 
toups aed san 





after this it is again 
a She joandar, afer 
washed sudaguin poonded for 


it 
ff 


apotber day. This 
washing and pounding ia next repented for anather 
dag ; the Abee is ence come collected into cakes eallod. 
chub” and expoued to the a for 40 days move, 
Hrhen thoroughly’ dry it sponded dering. @ dere 
ia a dry vate, shen ‘toataned and pounded ogra, 
after which it ie washed, and then . 
ponnding for 2 days ; after which the pulp ean be 
in the masonry tank, oad the paper made 
in the usual way Observe that’ the fne 
colenr, 


‘is the result of the 


thick even ae of he pero 
e wmbing sa 
to which the fbre is subj 


eater Protec on the shore pence one 
«gud "or ream, amd 8 dastes™ 
ypicin ae is poor Pi rita 


* Rane oe See 
Pe me 1 én =a 
Making pepe 


‘Toi 
‘The profits yleld 1 anus per diem pec man. 
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‘Total Re. 5-3. 
‘The price of the paper per deste 4s 12annes, so the 
total vale ja He. 11-4, and tht profit Hn.6-8, 


§73.—[20160]. Paper made from Chichré 
root (Butea frondoss)—Guzear Jar. 
‘This paper Is made of the following materials :— 





Oitantsodpepee 1Osemy St 1Seauas 

x wor ennas, 
Piremiund,”* Ral-0 
Chana (lime) 6 sears, ast 
‘Miscellansous, » O08 
Total Ra. 84 

‘The root is fit pounded nnd ext up, and then sabe 

mitted to the jhen fortwo days, afer which it is 


‘washed, thon sajji and lime is mixed in, and two 
mere given then it is dried in the eon 
ape pen LE Nyy chee 
oat, a1 e repeal a ay i 
Saese necked for’ depend pounded egain and 
‘then washed and again pounded . for thres 

The fibre is now made lute flat cakes called (« ) 
and dried in the san. It Is 9 pounded first in 
a dry state, and then after og wetted ‘ones more 
it je washed ad ponnded. At tl noes the rongh 
pulp fa mixed wich old tant and old paper, ( 
weers) snd the whole pounded together for two days, 
aad then washed. After this the pulp le ready for 


ofthis kind, is as above stated, 
4 months to make two reams, 


prisoner's labor. 88 mea are employed as before: 
Spte le the profit per man. 
Tho ape dow ot vel wel nor i 18 etzng, bat 


674.—[10156). Paper from plantain fibre, 
with a specimen of the plaotain leaf fibre 
employed—Crusmat Jaw, 

This paper is made of~ 





Plantain stems, 20 neers, Bs. 0 4 0 
Old taut and paper,20 , » 18 0 
iii ~%, » 129 
Lime, m4 yp OLD 
i us » » 0968 
Total, 8 6 0 

‘The Iscut up aud pounded much as befors, 
sith Pan diferente a doe norte 
Pounding, a0 the Gre ia more easily reduced to pulp. 


‘The cost is Ru. 8-6, and the result 9 reams, worth. 
F, and Hitukon only 14 mouth iomake Se the rats 
‘are He. 1-10, and only €8 mes ere employed @ the 
prot of labor of priscuers ie 4 plo per mas. The 
‘paper ie n10t yet im ase and was wnade for on experiteet, 
575.—[610180). Blotting paper—Rawor- 
Preps Jan. 
‘This paper, 21 sleo tint from i 
wal neds end alo exeal te Gupes 
paper, It is however rather thicker ant not 
wo uoft and bibolons. It consists of rather = fine 
ge ofzative per, He seine hat smoothed wad. 
with kossaml . Gujrat 
peice fs Banna a quiras eater). The Gaps 
576.—[10109]. Paper made from the 
fibreof maize,and ofthe Sorghts saccharatun 
or Chinese sugar-cane. Mx. B, Pownns. 
‘The leaves and shesths of the plant yleld a fre 
from which paper can be made, and ia used 
largely in Austria. ‘The eample exhibited wai 
only experimentally. I donot know where it was 
rasde, probably at oneof the Jails. See Pol. J, page816. 


577.—[11010]. Kashmiri paper. Laxons, 

‘This beautifal the best of al) native manu. 
fuatores oan be percinsed everywhere. Tigi 
demand for making manuscript copies of all the 
amore valaed authors; it is also used for complimentary 


ein 

le ine 

‘ita evenness and freedom for fawn, sis by its white 

warlike eolor ond appearunce. 
S78 —{ J Several qualities of paper 

from Kashmir, HisHtexyxssraeMawazaza, 

1. “Deh Mushti.” 

2. * Reshami.” 

8, “Sadar ji.” 

of these such as Dah Mushti, refer 

paper) tan bands 


5B7D—[10121}. Series of gold ornament- 
ed papers. Lanoze. 


‘These pepers are for compli letters or 
“Kharitan.” They umally hive a gold end colored 
ormsmental border, and are band labour 


on Kashmiet paper. 
‘The variotion are— 





© Pounding at the Jhendar 13 days @ 9 men 
Po veaking at 6 days @8 mex, ws = 
Bising, 
Pollahing, 





noun 
B[ east 





“Zar faba,” (sprinkled with gold all over). 
“Tiki dar,” hav flowered eprign in 
aint niringod over he pope, pasehan 


sad ette ition on thi paper ie place in» large 

ef ocala with hdenbroery, oF of cloths 

of which are then’ closed aad 

sere Ihugh solid mess of sealing was, bearing 

or dignitary sending the lettar. 

Tho letter a vomthinn sli frtber enced abe 
of white net, which in enlled “Dal miyén.”” Several of 

these were exhibited from Lahore by Paxpit 

Maxrauz. 
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§80.—[1089]. Coloured papers. Rawat 
Prmor Jatt. 


Soils They Soninieh af the wdiaey. sat 
it mative 

calored pisk with taMlowery yellow Sib turonres 
Blue wich indige, end gatiows other mized volors. All 
‘the summons of the District Criminal Courtenre priicied 

om yellow paper, and warrants on lilee, so these 
Pepersere’n some demaad. ie Dore cat 

‘weed by natives for making fancy 

ast fovtivals, and at thle they are 
Itotaras orotate up oftte 2 tala ered paper, da &e, 
the frame work being of alips of bamboo, or rarely 
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‘ DIVISION 1I1i. 
Fierovs Manuracrones, orazr THan Faseios, 

In this department not much novelty, and very little elegance is displayed ; but there 
tage many articles which are extensively usafal aud extensively traded in, which oome under 
this Division. ‘The materials which principally come into use for these manufactaree are— 

2. Straw. 

9. “Dib,” the Bulrash, ( Typha slephantina ). 

8. ‘The leaves of the Palm, ( Phonia sylvestria ). 

4. Leaves of the Dwarf Palm ( Ohameerope Bitchiana). 

5. Slips of Bamboo, ¢ B erundinaces and 4. utilie ). 

G The sheaths of the flower-stalk, and also the flower-stalk itedlf, of 
Saccharum enunje. 

Besides these, the materials for making string rope &o., both in the hills and plains, are very 
‘varied ; every tree or plant that has a fibre, or is known to the people of the places where it 
abounds, can be occasionally pressed into service. 

581. [ ] Matting of the Bush—Typha clephantina, “ Chatsi”—Lanone. 

This is the beet aad most durable kind of matting made in the plaina, and is seen in 
all houses. When dry, the flag or reed, is flat, tough, and pliable ; the mat is made something 
on the principle of a “durree.” A long pole, the breadth of the intended mat, is perforated with 
ueries of holes about an inch apart, through these holes a number of parallel lines of 
string made of ‘munj’ are passed, forming what would be the web of an ordinary fabria. 
Thie web being stretched out to its full length, is attached to » pole or bamboo at one end ; 
andthe other end of the strings are gathered in twos or threes and fastened off on 2 row 
of pegs. The workmen now rit down on the web, aud commence at one end with the rushes, 
twining them in and out, and over and under the munj strings forming tie web, as in cloth 
weaving, The beam with the holes cau of course be moved further back as the work 
progresses, and the web is by this means kept firm and taut. ‘The rushes are moistened and 
well beaten with a wooden mallet, which makes them flat as well as plinble for the weaving 
process, The sides of the mat are finished off as the process goes on, by collecting the long 
nda into little bunches, and then turning one under the other, which forma «long sort 
of plait a6 the edges of the mat; the aud: of the mat are secured by being sewn up with 
Jong stitches of double munj string. If the mat is well made, it has a firm, elastic, and 
utriated surface, of a light brown color. I have seen them so well made as almost to 
supertede the use of a carpet. They are generally used under a durree of carpet on 
account of the floors which are usually of pucks or lime plaster. ‘The priee of such matting 
is shout Rs. 12 per 100 square yards. 

882. [ } Matting of the Palm leaf. 

‘This species is almost as much used as the former for a floor cloth ; but the fibrous fish 
Jeavas are also eplit and made up into haud-fans, fly-flapa, and baskets. The Jong palm leaf is 
eut down, and side leaflets are torn off the central mid-rib or stalk ; each leaflet thus forma & 
Piece of smooth, fat, and very tough fibre, of « pale dreb.green color, and ean be utilised as it 
is, or may be aplit up into Bue pieses, according to the work required of it. 
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z je of bunches of the leaves split ap into fine shreda, and 
Bee py jee 6 ae TY sor ths purpose also some kinds of graseee are used. 

"The mate of date leaves are not made like the ‘dib’ mat, on o foundation of string, 
‘but are solely formed of an interlacement of long narrow leaves, and finished off at the 
end, with the aid of string, being stitched round the sides—munj string is nob used 
for this purpose, but “san” ( Crotolaria ). 

'The fana and baskets are made on a similar principle, only the work and the 
slips used are finer, and greater care is taken in finishing off and eutting the projecting ende, 
which are carefully tarned in, 

‘These date palm leaf mate, &e, are only made in districts where the trees grow. In 
the southern parts of the province, aa faraa the Derajat, the tree sbounds, aud there we have 
these manufactures in the greatest excellence. 

588. {  ] Matting ofthe Chamarops Ritchiana, from Pxesawve, Konat, &., Pata,” 

"These mata are tande from the (hamarops, which in indigenvus in the Salt Rangeand beyond, 
in Hazara, Peshawur, Bunnoo and Waziristan. The leaf ie more fan rhypedthan the date 
palm, and is familiar to all who has seen the Palmetto leaf; but it has no stem to speak 
of. The flower rises from a tall thick stalk covered by 2 number of overlapping, scaly 
apethes, on this the flower-headrises covered with branches. Theflowers when they burst forth 
are like those of other palms, small colourless fleshy bells, growing in clusters on the ends 
of the little branches of the flower stalk. The fruit isa round, hard stone or berry, which hangs 
at the end of the branches of this stalk, and in used to make rosaries, The local name 
(in Pushtu) of the plant is “mazfré" and in Sindh “ Pils” 

From Peshawur I have received the following account :— 

“Smooth matting is made from the smaller and more slender strips of the “ patta," 
aud where a particularly fine kind is not obtainable, the object ia gained by splitting up the 
larger patts into slips of the required breadth. Matting is made both at Peshawur and 
Kohat, but usually of a coarse kind ‘The finest and most expensive ia that obtained from the 
Dosba, and made by Mobmands and Otméukhails in the hills; those of Pindyéif ara 
Jocally famed for their expertness in this work, The prices vary according to quality, the 
smoother sorts being somewhat expensive, 

Baskets ure made of the finer matting, and they sell at from 4 to 20 per rupee, A 
Piece of eraooth matting, usually sbout 4 or & feet long by 2 or 2} feet broad. sells for w rupee 
ifof the very best; and the coarser kinds vary in prices, some even selling as cheaply aa 8, 12 
and even 20 pieces per rupee. 

‘The mate are very neatly made, are compact, glossy, andof » pale yellowieh or drab color 
thay are manufactured on the aame principle ae the date mata, but ean be readily distinguished 
by their superior texture and emoothness, Fansand «mall mats from Peshawar are largely 
imported into Lahore, and other places where the Patts is not found. 

584. [ J Baskets and other veesela of Patta—Buynoo, 

‘They are made of the same matarial as the last, but exhibit a peculiarly neat and eolid 
texture unlike the interlacing of the mate. ‘They look as if constructed of a series of smoott 
Fings closing compactly one over the other, They are made doubtios upon a foundstion o 


© Rople’s Fibreas Planta, p. 926, 3 
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circular ribs, woven over with very fine slips of patta. Some of the articles were in the form 
Of flat dishes; others of baskets ; and some were made round mouthed like “Jotas"” and gharas. 
$68. [ } Chicke—Lanons sod Guszar. 

‘Thove are of two kinds: one a fine clove meshed sort, auitable for windows, and the other of 
stouter material and more opeo, suitable for enclosing verandahs. The former are made of 
thin stripe of bamboo, which are strang together upon longitudinal strings, each strip of 
Damboo bring left at a little distance from the other: the whole is painted green, and bound 
round the edge with cloth. Hung before doors they keep out flies, &o. and yot admit light 
and air, 

Inthe Lahore museum are two Chinese chicks made of some kind of small grass 
stalks, Theso aro of exquisite fineness, and far superior to the best chicks madehere, The 
best and finest bamboo chicks I bave seen were made in the Gujrat jail. 

‘The large chicks for screening verandahs are either of stout parallel slips of bamboo 
strong on longitudinal strings; or else made of tho long glossy flower-stalks of the munj, 
Succharwum meunjo, which are strung parallel to each other in the same way. If the atalke 
ara not long enough for the whole breadth of the screen, the ends of two are spliced, and ths 
necessary string passed through thas—~ 


Ie TE! of 


686. [ ] Minj ropes, twine, £0, Lanonr, Gvears, (and passim ). 

This grass, Saccharum wunje, way be seen growing everywhere in tall masses or tufta of 
narrow green leavea, from the centre of which, at the end of the rainy season, the tall flower 
stalks with their graceful feathery flowers rise. It springs up readily where it can geb a little 
moisture, by road sides or river sides, and indeed anywhere. In some places it covers whole 
tracta, and the sale of it is very productive. ‘The leaves thomselven (contrary to the opinion 
of one author ) are quite useless for all purposes except thatohing, for they are rough, and cut 
‘the hand if rudely grasped. 

‘The useful part is the flower stalk (called #énd): the long hanging sheaths snd epathe 
covering this are carefully removed, and these when shredded up fine, form the material called 
"Binnunisj,” for string making. ‘The glossy flower stalk, as high up as it remains of a wniform, 
thickness, is cut to make chicks as before described, while the tapering top of the stalk is cub 
off for another purpose, vie.: to form “sirki.” These smooth thin stalk ends are placed side by side 
forming even sheets of stalks, and then are all (ai the thicker ends) kept together by being 
bound slong with grass edging, which Keeps the whole piece firm together; the other euda 
‘taper off to their natural points. These mats or pieces of roofing can now be utilized : thoy are 
often seb up pent house like, tied to a bamboo, to shelter a carb and keep the contents dry; 
‘or they are Inid fat over the roof bessss of a room, pitoe orerlspping pieve; on the top of 
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this lie the other materials af a flat roof, tiles, earth &o.. This way of roofing is of course 
strange to English ideas, but is too familiar to an Indian to need description. 

‘The thin part of the culm is in some places called “tili”. Inside the culm is « pith 
called “kbil” of “khul,” which is esten in the Muzaffargarh district. The tops of the grees aa 
it comes into flower are given to cattle to increase the milk. 

‘There are several graeacs which, in general appearance, somewhat vosemble the 9. menja, 
and are sometimes mistaken for it; but & svwnja is far the largest in size, The three species 
are 

Savoharum sara. 
Baocharum sponiancum, 
Becokarum munja, 

The first reed yields k6na, but not of a good qnality, for this purpose the culm requires 
to be amoked, and dried up, which turns it brown, 

The &, spontaneum is the cdad of Sanskrit writers, and is known by its beautifal wary 
feathery flowers of silky whiteness, 

The Gugaira district had quite a large collection of articles ingeniously worked from the 
tili, or fine upper stalk of the munj. 

These were often worked over in places with patterns of colored worsted, and 
adoraed with shells (oowries ) sewn on tothe borders. There was ass fen, or * Panka; "a 
sieve call “ Chéj,”’ need for winnowing grain ; several beakets called “ Phachhi,” or “ Khana ; " 
the latter used for holding cotton. Of the munj fibre there was a large net called “Tengas,” 
used to hold bAdea or chopped straw when transported from one place to another. Another 
article in called “ Ohiuks,” aud appears tobe» kind of string or vot in which to carry plates 
or crockery. The porter's knot replaced here by a thick ring of rope for the head, is exhibited 
under the name of “ Indavi.” Some mats of munj, used for sitting on, and also for spreading 
out grain todry 40, are shown under the names “ Khir” and “ Piri.” 

‘The string of munj is easily made: the thin slips are first of all wetted, one end made 
firm to a sort of weight or bobbin, and the fibre is twisted with the fingers, the bobbin at the 
end spinning with it avd keeping it straight; as the string is thus twisted, it is wound on 
to the stick or reel which the operator holdsin his hand. When the damp fibre dries it retains 
the twist, and evinces no desire to open out. Ropo ie made in the same way, only of several 
strands of string and then twisted together till it forme the required gauge. In the Rakhe® 
where the manj abounds, it is cat and purchased in » peculiar manner. Four persons join 
together on purpose to buy up all the munj cut in a certain plaoe, the four men get a lot of 
eootien armed with short sickles or datris, andgo out to out the munj stalks, Each joints 
purchaser's share of the whole quantity out is represented by so many “ ddétris” or ‘ sigkleg.* 
Sapposing forty men ara employed, ail the day’s cutting will be put up into 40 bundles, and 
the owner who has 16 sickles, will take only ten, and the man who has 90, will teke his 
20 bundles, and so 02, paying the ooolies accordingly. 

Tho commen ropes used for agricultural purposes are made in the rudest way. A long 
fundle of the fibro feaade fast to a tree, aed the | the fibres rudely twisted on till a long 


Sooo ES 


© Fracts of waste land covered with trees, ‘scrab’ or firewood, 





Jone rope is gttained. A man then fastens a stick to the other end, holls out the rope 
at full length, and twiste the stick round and round till the whole fibre is duly twisted 
up; he then secures each end of the rope, and the operation ia finished. Other Topea are 
exhibited made of san—(Crotolaria juncea), and prepared with the aid ofa rode machine 
everibed under Class XXIX s. v. ‘ Jumplements of the rope-twister or Ressi-bat? 

Sunkokra, Patean, ( Hibiscus cannabinus,) 

This is made into » good rope, as ite fibre is of great length, it is leas strong than ‘san,’ 
Tho Lahore Central Jail sent a door mat made of tufts of this fibre; and some dyed to shew 
that the fibre will take acolor. Nearly all the Jails make a profit by manufacturing 
coarse netted bags of ‘san’ string; these are in common use at all treasuries to hold Tupees, 
1,000 in each, : 


587, Cotton roper.—These are principally a5 san rope in the plains. The bark ftom which 
mado for punkuh ropes, &e, being an even it is made, is the inmost bark of the tree 
and finished rope, which is twisted of two or It is not unlike the Russian base of gardeners, 
more colors for the sake of appearance. which is derived from the Limo or Linden 


588. Rope of the Palm epathe—Musar- 
yanaarH. This is almost peculiar to the south- 
ern districts. The central branch of the palm 
Phanis eylocetris, comes forth enveloped in s 
shroud consisting of an interlacement of fibre, 
thie, when separated, is converted into ropes. 
‘The reticulum is called “ Kabal.” 

589. Rope of the Palm leaf.—This is 
called Patta-ka-rassi, 

500. Rope from the dark of the Behul. 
Hvenrarrvr. Kaxona, &c.—(rasia oppo- 
sitifolia, This is common on the lower lills, 


The fibrous samples in the Exhibition 


tree ( Tilia, ) 
Several species of red as curiositi 
toeshibit the fibre, berets oentonal a Yaa 


1, Chapter 1¥, sub-class K to which #! 
oe is which the reader ia 


580.—[ 6936-6950 ]. Straw Hats made 
at the Central Juil, Laon, 


This is anew brunch of mannfactare introduced 
by Dr. Gray. Very redtable hata, in great 
variety, were seut to the Exhibition, We had white 
straw, and black, alo mixed, and fancy chip, and 
straw plaited up with velvet; also straw dich mats 
and other articles, the work of the prisoners, The 
Diack straw is obtained by dyeing, 


were examined by the Jurors, one of whom 


‘undertook the class of paper, and the other the remaining fibrous fabrics ; their reports are 
here printed. ‘The former jary alone furnished a detailed report, the latter jury supplied the 
list of prizes awarded. 
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VHI-—FIBROUS MANUFACTURES. 


District or Locality. Prise taker. Description of Article. Moial. 


Madhopore, oy ime ‘Tét or Canvas, to oa 
Kangra, wa LB Committes, ‘Tit bags, i 2 
Gujrat, or oo Do, 
Malian, a ‘Multan Jail, ..,~—- Oanves, oy 
Lahore, vw -« Central Jail, ., Flax Canvas, ” 
Gugnirs, on ow Ditto we 1 
Lahore, ow Tail, w. —_Door mat, os a 
Lahore, wu Tail, w Door mat of munj rope, ue 
Dehra Dhén, «» Jail, «Aloe fibre, end 

fabrics, me 1 
Lahore, wo = Tail, » Hemp and other ropee, me 
Kangra, in Ie 8. Committeo,... Fino twine, at a 
Bunnoo, a» Dy. Commissioner, Mate and fans, ony ry 
Peshawar, vw. L. B. Committeo, Fans, ony oy 
Lahore,  ‘Hén Nand, ww ~— Ditto oy o- 
Gujranwala, 4. 1 E. Committes,.._ Ditto, in Pa 
D.G, Khan, .. Mohmnds, we Ditto, oe oe 
Peshawar, we LE, Committee,... Floor matting of Patty oo 


Tehore, wm  CentralJail, Straw hate, “ ue 
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REPORT ON MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES. 


PAPER. 
Jury — 
Mr. A. M. Dalles, Major J.B. Cracroft 
Mr. B. Powell, General VanCortlendt, 
Lalla Kachya Lall. Mr. T. H. Thornton. 
Major 'T. W. Mercer. Mr. C. P. Elliot. 


Mr. W. P. Woodward, Reporter, 

"The paper made in this country by the natives is of one kind only,* but of several 
qualities—all are however thicker, heavier, and coarser, than the commonest dencription 
of English paper, 

It is impossible now to determine exactly when or by whom paper making was first 
introduced iuto Indis, Native historians are silent on the subject, as they are on most 
interesting and material questions; but it would not be far from the truth to fix the 
date some time between the 10th and 11th centuries A. D, or contemporancous with the 
invasion of Hindustan by the Moslems. ‘That it was not brought here before that, the 
following facts would appear to put beyond doubt. 

I¢ is well known that the art of making paper from cotton was flourishing in China 90 
early as the 2nd century of the Christian ora. A commercial intercourse existed then, and 
for some time previously, between China and India, and India and Europe, vid Egypt. But 
paper of cotton was not known in Europe till about the + 9th century, when it was introduced. 
into the southern countries by the Arabs, who, it is recorded, found a large manufactory 
of. this paper at Samarkand, when they conquered Bikhéré. It was by the same route that 
the silk worm, though at an esrlier date, was introduced into Europe from China. If then, 
it be supposed that paper making was known in Hindustan before the rise of the Moslem 
power, itis unaccountable why it was not carried into Europe at a very much earlier period, 
seeing the intimate intercourse that existed between the countries. 

‘The above idea is also favored by the fact that all the private manufacturers to be med 
with now are Muhommedans,—a Hindi paperamaker being unknown. Caste objections 
would also have been an invincible difficulty to the Hindds initiating an experiment 
of this kind. . 

It is believed that previous to the introduction of paper, the leaves und bark of trees, 
the palm and plantain—and especially the “bhojpatr” and “talpatr,”—were used for 
writing on. Perhaps also Papyrus was brought from Egypt, for it used to be made into « 
kind of paper in small chests, formed by the thin fibrous membranes of the plant being 
atripped off and pressed together, ‘The use of vellum (oalf-akin ), or parchment, (sheep skin), 
as used in Europe, may be seen in the case of Mohammedan 4.8.8. in the Delhi Mosque. 

‘Whether introduced from Chins, or by the Moslems on, or aubsequent to, the invasion of 
Méhmtd of G@hasnf in the 10th century, it appears certain that such as was the process of 
an ic 





© Blade only From inferior kinds of flax and hemp, called tat. . 
t See Hallam's Middle Ages, and Tayle’s Modera Europe, and Boberstoa's Disqulsition on India, 
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soanufasture at the time ib wae introdaced, so it continues to thia day. There is of 

every allowance to be mede in respect of the non-improvement of the apparatus, on the score 
of an absence of the inventive talent in the matter of machinery, and the cheapress of 
Inbor not making this « necessity ; but what is remarkable, is the non-improvement of the 
deacription of paper, and the non-utilization of the variety of raw materials which abound 
in the country, as it has been thought that there is not a country on the surface of the globe 
which is more adapted, from the nature and variety of its indigenous, ss well es cultivated 
plants, to supply an almost infinite quantity of raw material for the manufacture of textile 
fabries, of great diversity and oommercial value, and from the refuse of which alone we have the 
means of manufacturing paper. Besides, there are innumerable fibres which, from their 
coarseness and shortness of staple, are unsuited for weaving purposes but etill are eminently 
useful for the purpose of paper making. 

‘The process of manafacture ia as follow :— 

‘The material having been procured, the manufacturer proveeda to reduce it to a state of 
Pulp. Ten maunds of the t&t is cut up into emall fragments by means of s common axe, after 
which it is thrown into « vat made of bricke, generally four feet deep, seven in length, and 
siz in breadth. In the bottom of this vat at one side of ita lesser diameter, is imbedded a 
large block of stone, procared from the beds of rivers ; these vary in size, but are for the most 
part two fect broad by four feet long, and one and a half to two feet in depth. A portion of 
‘water, sufficient to wet the whole mass, is then added, aud it is now subjected to the process 
of pounding, 

This in effected by means of the following apparatus, viz :-— 

A beam made of b&biil wood, ten feet in length, and nine inches in breadth and thickness, 
into one and of which is fixed an up-right round piece of wood or pestle, four feet in length and 
nine inches in diameter, and bound at the lower end with iron; on the under surface of this 
pestle, two teeth, or rather beaters, are inserted, made of iron, and placed parallel to each other ; 
these measure five by three and a half inches. Four feet from the pestle end of the beam ix 
driven a ronnd piece uf wood right through ; this is supported on two notched up-rights driven 
firmly into the ground, and forms the fuleram on which the lever moves. 

‘The power is applied five feot from the fulcrum, and the space through which the end of 
the lever traverses is eighteen inches. 

It is worked by six men. three on each side ‘The lever is depressed by the men simal- 
taneously applying one foot on the beam, aud the foree ia delivered at the pestle, and by their 
suddenly taking their fet off, and in this way the work proceeds. ‘Two men sit in the bottom 
of the vat, and feed in the cut t&t £0, in small qualities between the beaters and the block 
formerly mentioned. This pounding operation ia carried on for three days successively. 

‘The stuff is then washed and dried, and exposed to the sun for three or four days, It is 
now returned 4o the vat, and has added to it 100 pounds of “sajji,” a very impure sub-carbon- 
ate of soda and 50 pounds of slaked lime, moistening with water at the same tine, and 
mixing all well together. 

Tt is now beaten for eight days more, washed, and dried in the eun ea at first; then sajji 
and lime added in the same quantities, beaten for tight days, dried, and exposed as before ; thea 
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80 pounds of sajji is added and 25 pounds of lime; again beaten till fine enough, which is 
generally three or four days; then washed, and put into the paper making vate. Washing 
the pulp is performed aa follow :—Tt is put into earthen vessels or vénds, at a river sideif 
possible, and trodden with the feet, adding from time to time fresh water; then thrown into a 
sheet tied at the ends round the waists of two men; they take this into the middle of the 
atream, and allow the ranning water to pase through the sheet (not over it), shaking at the 
sane time the pulp to and fro ; thia constitutes the process of cleansing. The pulp ia now 
considered ready to be made into paper; this is seoomplished in the following manner, pre~ 
mising that four vate ere considered the proper complement to one beating machine. The vate 
are four feet aquare, and also four foet in depth ; they are filled with clean water, and s quan- 
tity of the pulp is placed on a space at the right hand of the spot on which the paper maker 
squats; he breaks this pulp up with his hands, and with an earthen enp adda water from the 
‘vat, with which he washes portion of the pulp into it, this operation goes on until all the pulp 
is got into the vat. He then with a long bamboo diligently stirs it about in the water, giv. 
ing « striking motion every now and then to break up any larger portions; after this has been 
continued for about an hour, tha pulp is allowed to settle down in the vat; the heavier parti- 
cles of course reach the bottom first, and leave all the finest of the pulp uppermost. When 
this ia effected, the paper maker then pute two bamboos in a longitudinal direction from the 
front of the vat across the top. He then takes a barred frame of wood, upon which he puts 
@ screen or chick made of fine grass, fixing two pieces of wood at the sides to regulate the 
breadth of the paper, ite length being determined by the length of the chick: the usual size 
in twenty two iuchea long by nineteen broad. He takes bold of this frame in both hands, 
and after passing it frequently scross the water, to bring up some of the pulp, he dipe it 
vertically into the vat, and then brings it into a horizontal position on a level with the water. 
He moves the frame gently to aud fro wo as to spread the pulp equally ; reires it, and again 
dipa it into the pulp, repeating the same procesr as at first ; he then raises it, and pute a bambun 
horizontally across the two longitudinal ones formerly mentioned, and resta one end of the 
frame on this, ia an oblique direction, the other edge being placed on the aide of the vat ; 
the superabundant water thus is allowed to etcape, and after removing the two mall 
pieces of wood from the screen, le turns down the top of ita little, ao as to facilitate the 
separation of the sheet, and puts it down flat on the epace at ide from where the pulp 
was washed into the vat In this way he goes on laying one sheet on the top of the other 
without any intermediate cloth or substance of any kind, until he has got ten quires made, 
ora“ Gadi,” consisting of 240 sheets ; this generally takes him the whole day to accomplish, 





‘This heap ia pressed by meane of a board about two thirds the breadth of the paper and 
twice ita length, two men adding their weight to this. The board ia frst placed st one side, 
and the moisture as far ae possible expressed, and then it is removed to tho other side of the 
upper surface. It in now allowed to remain ell night, and in the morning the process is repeated. 


This is ail that ts thought sufficient before the paper is dried. Drying 4s accomplished 
tus: —each sheet is separated, and spread by a brush upon a wall whieli has been made amouth 
for the purpose, Ear fn weather this is done in the open air, and then the process is a very 
aay matter, but in wet weather, or during the rainy seadou, it is difficult to get epace enough 
to put the paper upon as soos a neade in 2 large matufactory, owing to the time it trkes to dry. 
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‘When dry, the surface which was in contect with the wall is tolerally amooth, the other, 
is atill rough ; his roughness is rabbed'down where most conspisuous, by pieces of burnt bricks, 
‘The paper now is ready for sizing. This operation, like all the rest, js sufficiently primitive, 
The sheets are arranged smootily in heaps; a size made of wheaten starch is applied with @ 
kind of mop wade of rolls of coarse flannel ot blanket, dipped into the starch, aud passed 
‘over the paper ; it is afterwards hung up on lines to dry. : 

‘The paper has still to go through another operation before it is fit for use, This consists 
in polishing it, which is effected as follows. 

A curved piece of wood, about thres fest long and nine inches broad, is fixed firmly on the 
ground, having ite concaved surface uppermost (this ja generally made of mango wuod), 
‘The workman teans down on his knees, and takes a cloth slightly moistened with oil. He laya 
a sheet of paper on the wood and passes the oily cloth very gently over its surface; 
he then with both bands commences polishing it with a piece of common agute 
or bloodstone made convex, and generally about two or three inches long. This stone ia 
imbedded firmly in an elliptical piece of clay, about six inches long, no as to allow a finn huld 
being taken of it with both hands. ‘The workman passea this rapidly up and down the paper 
with considerable foros until a polish appears on the surface; having turned the sheet, be 
repeats the same process, ‘The paper is now fulded, sorted, cut, aud made up into quires and 
guia, two of which make an English ream. The quantity of paper that one man can 
polish, if expert, in one day, ix five quires or 120 sheets. 

‘What a contrast is the reault of the present process in England, where successive improve. 
ments lave brought the art to such a state of perfection, that a continnous stream of fluid 
pulp is now passed round the cylindera with unerring precisiva, and not-ouly made into 
paper, but actually dried, presied smouth, and every separate vhost cut round the edges, in the 
Urief space of five minutes! 

In the Serampore manufactury alone, it is believed, has machinery been employed. In 
1825, Mr. Marsliman of Serampons imported oue of the famed self seting eylindrical inachines 
of Mesars. Doukin & Co, the celebrated puper-machine makers, Bat how this has worked, 
and what bave been the practical resulta, the outside publie do uot appear to have been at 
any tie informed. The official public are however familiar with what is called Serampore 
paper, made frum cotton, which is served out to public offices, and is used in matters of an 
ephemeral nature. It answers very well for print'ng official reporta and text books, and for 
any purpose uot requiring any rough or frequent handling, as it is far fram durable, 

‘Very excellent paper is made at Kashmir, It is particularly smooth aud white, and by 
far the bost specimen of the collection exhibited. It is beld in high estimation all over the 
eountry, especially at native Courts, and is used only for first quality writings and correspondence 
with native Princes and Chiefs. Nothing is known of the process by which the paper is wade 
in Kashmir, owing to the extreme jealousy with which any communication between the 
manufacturers and natives of the plains is guarded, A Kauluniri paper muker is never met with 
out of the territory, aa they can leave it ouly at their peril, or when bound to silence under 
the severest penalties Jub there is no reason to suppose thet the process is anything 
Ajfferent from what it is all over India, the superiority in the textare being unquestionably 
due to the natural nbundance of water and to the use of mills muved by streams, such as 
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existed at Fabriano in the Picenum, and at Colle in Toccany, the vat-made paper of which 
Places was pronounced “superb” by the Jury of the English Exhibition of 1851. 

Paper making has long been one of the chief manufactures in Government Jails, as afford- 
ing one very appropriste description of “ hard-labor," and ensuring « maximum of profit from a 
minimum of capital. The paper heretofore mada has been of the eoarsest kind, the native 
process and materials being used, But of late years increased attention has been paid to the 
subject, and not only has the old description of paper been improved in quality, but new 
materials have been laid under contribation, as the marginal® list indicates, with more or less 
successful results, 
The great draw-backs which exist, and 






© Plax fibre ‘ i 
Dhik root will continue to exist until the subject is 
Pletal in a aw practically taken up by European enterprize, 
Gaunt (old ‘ is the want of machinery to cut and beat the 
Datel leaves Hews Pindl. pulp fine enough, and of continuous and 
Dapline Tabore. Tegular flow of water to wash ib clean enough, 
en The specimens from the Gujerat Jail 


x . attracted epecial notice, and there is no doubt, 
[emp ropes thet attention has been paid to the 
wd ea ee poche fagten diorct, Tu the Rawal Pisdee 
Thilam and Sirsa Jails also, great improvement has been made. 

A large and flourishing native manufactary exists in the district of Sealkote, where paper 
known by that name ia made of au excellent quality, The jury ara surprised to find none 
of it in the exhibited specimens, nor from Delhi aud Ludbianab, where there are private 
manafactories of no mean pretensions. 





__ The following is» list of the prizes =— 
1.—Kashmir paper, ass | Lot, Special prize, ( By Mr. C. Gordo 
sisi } value Rs, 50, Editor Lahore ” 
thronicle, 
IL.—Gojeat Series of papers from Dhak root By Lientenant 
orChichira, Ganni, Plantain leaf aud 284 40. { Nisbet, Aorstanb 
Flax fibre, and Blotting paper, “ ton Commissioner. 
T1L.—Jhilam—For excelleuce of manufactures} 3 shares, value Re } By Exhibition Prize 
cleanness and freedotn from blemishes, ... 80. Committee. 
TV.—Gujrat—Paper from old rags, ow P shares pd Be} By do. 
‘V.—Sirsa-—For application of MAdar fibre to ificate. 
pepet making, “ Coie 
‘Vi—~Bawal Pindi--For akill in dyeing paper, Certificate. 
W. P. Woovwanp, 
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CLASS IX. r 
ARTICLES OF EMBROIDERY. 

‘Two branches of art are involved in thé manufacture of goods of this class, For in 
the firs place, the gold and silver bas to be propared in the form of tinsel, spangles, 
ribbon, thread, &¢, do, before the embroiderars can use it, and next there is the art of em- 
roidering itself, 

The manufacture of the gold thread, &c., wil! be considered afterwards, under the head of 
‘Works in the Precious Metals, 

The bulic of gold embroidery is done with kalébétin, or the common gold thresd—a 
body of silk over wound with » thin flattened wire of gold or silver, as the case may be. 
Gold ia wound on orange colored or red silk ; silver on white. The former is called Raldbdvio 
surkh ; the other kaldbatin safed. 

‘There are two principal kinds of gold embroidery ; one of a solid and rich kind oalled 

késohod other an ordinary and cheap kind of work, being merely a gold thread 
described as “ tilé kér ” or “ k&r-chikan.” 

Gold and silver embroidery of the kind called “ kér-chob "is principally employed for large 
and handsome articles, such ax cushions of State, elephant trappings, saddle cloths, masnads, or 
carpeta spread out before the seats of princes, 

‘The second kind of embroidery is principally employed in articles of dress, in ornamented 
caps, and in edgings to garments. Chogahs, or long ocoata, richly embroidered with gold, 
are worn on State occasions, 

+ At Delhi, a variety of other articles of dress are made up, figured with gold and with 
embroidered borders,—ladies’ scarves, “ dopattes,” shawls, and various other articles, especially 
of native female attire. Snob glittering raimente figure greatly at marriages and other 
coremouials. 

A number of vary elegant articles are prepared on x foundation of net or fine muslin, the 
material being merely worked over with sprigs of flowers here and thet. Such fubrica are 
called “ bétidér,” and are finished off with a bordering, in which not only embroidery takes 
ite place, but fringes, spangles, and pieces of tinsel polished and sewn on to produce the 
effect of jewels, are introduced. Such articles are very brilliant, but are rather ouérd, and gaudy 
to European taste. 

‘The embroidery of aheavy and rich character is worked upon velvet or oloth, for the 
porposes of jhils, or saddle clotbe, mamads, &o, and which ia termed “Kérchob,” is 
0 called because the velvet or other material to be worked on ia, in the first instance, stretched 
smooth and tight on a wooden frame,—(chob). The frsme consists of two stout side pieces, 
the onds of which are perforated ; into the boles are ineerted the pieoos that form the remaining 
‘bars of the frame, these are moveable, and held in their places by wooden pegs, and by plating 
‘tho pegs in one or other of a series of small holes in the bars the frame can be enlarged and contract. 
‘od at pleasure. ‘To the edges of the cloth on which the embroidery is to be dose four flape of 
atout cloth are next sewn, and tho flaps are tightly luked by string to the bare of the frame, 
and atvetched till the wholeis tight. ‘The pattern is in she frst place lightly printed or stamped 
on the magerial with s wooden carved block, as in ealico printing, or elee is drawn ont with 
fhe hand by «brash charged with yellow peist made of herifl or orpiment® and the 

© T euhaoquantly learned that this is dene in the way demcibed at the top of page 99 ong. 
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workmen commence by working over tive patter in long stiteles of yellow silk or thread, to give 

Re ee a a ore Os tl Soe 5 laid down and fixed in its 
sewing it ith a fine neodle charged with either orange i in 

as the work is in gold or silver. oor white alk, seording 

‘Where « continuous surface of gold ia required, the gold thread is Inid on in consecutive 
rows, generally in s herring bone patie ; and the foundation or cloth being already worked, as 
above described, with a substratum of yellow thiead or silk, it is soft and impressible, and, 
thus the result ia that the pattern appears quilted on. Variety is obtained by quilting some parte 
in higher relief than the rest; and aleoby changing the direction of the threads. The texture 
will be easily seen a0 well as the method of quilting, by closely inspecting the annexed illustra 
tion, which represents a chfrjdéma or saddle cover made at Lahore. 

The bulk of the work being in the ordinary gold thresd, the rest in varied by the 
occasional introduction of pieoss worked over with flattened and waved wires or ribbons called 
* makesh,"* of bright gold, overlaying one another like the soslee on a fish : a auprisingly rich 
and gorgeous appearance is thus obteined. A most eplendid elephant cover was exhibited of this 
‘work: the foundation being velvet the whols of the immense surface was richly quilted over with 
gold and silver, and fivished off with a fringe of twisted gold wire two feet in Jength ; but the 
‘Deauty of these works ia familisr to every one who has seen a native dorbar. 

‘The valne of the embroidery is entirely dependent on the quality of the gold thread 
employed If the ailk thread is richly and well oovered with gold the weight is grentor, and the 
work presents a richer appearance ; if the silk thread is only lightly aud sparsely ovvered with 
gold, and shewing silk between, the work looks poor. Consequently, when « man commences 
a work, he always asks what sort of kalébatiu he is to use; how many rupeca per tolah it ia 
to cost P 

‘The art of embroidery in this style doea not now flourish. Formerly, in the days of native 
rule and brilliant courte, all sorts of embroideries were in constant demand. Now, in 
British tecritaries, these things are lees in demand, and the manufacture would die out all 
together, except for the courta of the native princes that remain, and the demands of 
fow of the wealthier inhabitants. A few men are found in the lage cities who can work 
well: they never make anything except to order, and require an sdvance to enable them to 
buy materials, 

In Lahore and Amritsar there are only a few shops where this work ia carried on, and 
even in Delhi, I am informed, there are only about 10 or 12 establishments giving employ. 
ing to about 150 individuals, who are not confined to any particular caste. They begin as 
children to learn. At first, when  shagird or apprentice goca to an employer, he presenta 
his master with « dish of sweatmesta, and is then installed and set to work firet in throad 
only; when he hag advanced sufficiently, he pays the master « fee of 20 rapees, and then is 
allowed to work in silk or goid thread, till he is perfect in the ert. 

Sach embroidery as comes into use for ornamental caps, chogehs, and other articles of 
male and female attire, still flourishes, indeed is rather spreading since a number of articles 
for Eoropean wear are now made for export af Debli. 

‘This kind of embroidery is mosh less troublesome then the work called kérchob, for i 
is nll done in one operation with the needle charged with gold thread, somtimes plain, sometimes 
in chain stiteh. The kérchob is oocssionelly employed in embroidering caps, and chogubs. 

© Thee ach of peaking alo wise WH aypeera the DUP CM Die teenie’ feribes 00 in ta book, 
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In Kashmir, the embroideries are especially beuntiful, both in design and execution. 

‘The Kashmiri embroidery reaches ite climax in the band-worked or ‘smlikér’ shawls : 
these trave airendy been to nome extent deseribed. 

‘They sleo work floor cloths, and table covers and other articles, with great success, 
sometimes introduting figures of men and animals into their work. 

At Ludhiana also, « considerable quantity of work in oolored silk embroidery ia done, but 
principally for eale to Europeans. Slippers, caps, that are worked on cotton or cloth, or merino, 
grounds, in colored silk, both in patterns of arabesque device, or in leaves and flowers. 

One of the commonest Kinds of embroidery is that done on pashmfne oloth, usually in sill, 
of the same color. This is principally uved in making chogalis, and also articles of Eoropean 
dress. 

It is best done in Kashmir, whence some very magnificent epecimens are occasionally 
seen; but it is also dove with considerable success both at Amritsar and Ludhiana. 

‘This ig in fact a kind of braiding done with ailk thread, and in m peculiar stitch. It looks 
rich und handsome, as the work, owing to the thickness of the silk, stands in slight relief on the 
ground material. 

As to pattern, though considerable vuristy is exhibited, and great intricacy in oom. 
Dination, yet the basis of the design is usually the same. One of the most commonly intro- 
uced form is that pear shaped figure, so often seen in shawls, which ia called “saro,” or cypresa 
tres, from a fanciful idea of the form of « cypress,—the slender top bent over by the wind— 
and isa form something like this— 


This form, more or Jess dongated, is s yround work of many designs, the spaces being. 
filled up with upsige of flowers ang lenvee; and long curved lines “dauri;” the borderings 
and edgings are quite conveational and have various names, according to the idea of form which 
has euggested the pattern—one of the names are described in Mooreroft’s account of shawl 
weaving quoted previously. 

1 em informed, in Delhi, that the people have no settled rules as to pattern, but describe 
the various fornia, 0s “sare,” and along patter: having « stexi and flowerets breach off, 
“bel "—sprign “bei,” 22, de. Thete is nob much originality in design, and most works 
ste now qxarched feute ¢opies sleeady unde; though « clever worknizn wit faery them. 
Py “ER yor ed ‘ig * seo,” “ bel." and so forth, 
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‘The pattem ia umually drawn on paper, pricked ont with a pin: this paper being 
stitched over the cloth to be embroidered, color— generally yellow orpiment—is put on over 
the lines of pin holes, and apaall specks of color penetrate the holes, and mark very slightly 
the cloth byneath. The emmaiderer then works over the marks. In other cases the 
pattern ia lightly stamped on the eloth by means of a wooden block cherged with color, 


just ae in colico printing. 
Detar Emszopenr, 

592.--(7045]. Scarf embroidered with 
gold, value Rs. 70, 

683 —(7046] A chédar, or scarf, with 
gold (chidar kalbaténf) value Ra. 60. 

504 —[70471. A syuare shawl (réimél) 
embroidered, value Rs. 25. 

505.—[7048]. A mantills (pechwér) em- 
broidered, value Rs. 60. 

596 —[7051}. A scarf, “dopatta,” em- 
broidered, value Rs 185. 

897.—(7000]. A small scarf, “patka,” 
embroidered on pashmina. 

598.—[7036]. Daman alkhélik. 

599.—[7057]  Madakhil, 

00 —[7050]. Angi avd kart{, (boddices,) 
embioidered. 

6O1.—[708t]. Embroidered cap with fun, 
© topl sami.” 

602 —[7082]. Cap, “tops chabbe dir.” 

603. -[7065]. ‘Partla’ or sword-belt em- 
broidered in gold 

604.—[7071]. Battés “in gold thread, 
"Those are the peculiar loops and buttons for 
fastening the choga. 
Soarf embroidered in floss silk on net. 

Do, Do. in floss silk on wwerino, 

Mualin piece embroidered with sprigs and 
flowers in gold :—“ Jamdéni.” 

Loonraxa Eupaomery. = - 

@05.—[7068]. Caps embroidered in ool- 
ored silk by Asam Saaz, upon cotton cloth 
a. 


@06.—[7095]. Mat or flower vase stand 
enbroidered by Acie 
OFT. 17008} Benhatst ved An 


608.—[7100]. Embroidered purses and 
tobacco pouches. 


608—{ —}. Slippers, embroidaed 
cloth and merino, cubes 


Amarrean, 

610.—[7152}. Gold embroidered shawl, 
(shld zar-doz), 

611.—[7158]. “Zinposh,” saddle cover, 
embroidered. 

, 612.—[7155] Masuad, on velvet, with 
Tich gold embroidery (kdrchob,). A carpet or 
cover used fur covering the throne or dais on 
which graudves sit on State ocomions, 

613.—[7156]. Chogas ombroidered all 
over in gold, (Mrssus, Dry: Samat axy 
Cuausa Mat ) 

€14.—[7170}, Rampér scarves embroids 
ered in silk, “ k6r-i-sozan.” 

615,—[7176}, Embroidered neckties, 
waistoonta 40, pushmina ground, embreidend 
with silk of the same color, Lazons. 

616.—[7202] Embroidered velvetmesuad, 
Cirar-chob ) exhibited by Basa Hanpang 
Sinan, 


617.—[7208]. 
(karehob ). 

618,—(7204). “ Thi,” or hores howing, 
embroidered on scarlet cloth, by Azim ULLAE. 

{ The embroidery is gold and silver relieved 
with silver spangles (sithra }, and ornaments 
of the green beetle-wing ). 


Zn-posh, saddle cover, 


> 619.—[7206]. Green velvet choga em- 


broidered all over with gold thread, “xar-doz,” 
Govesxuese Tosmaxains. This warmade 
in Keone. 


10 


620,—[7207]. Mesnadof pashmins, »pot- 
ted with gold. 

621,—[7218]. Purple silk “ engarks,” ot 
frotic embroidered in gold thread (“ tar-dox ") 


Some of the coarser kind of embroidery io 
gotten and silk wan also erhibited Such work 


js used principally in omamenting the chadar. | 


acarves usnally worn ; the com. 
wrt’ coarsent kind are made of dull-red 
cloth dyed with madder, embroidered with silk 
genorully in rade flowers ix sprigs of greer 
and yellow, 

Such are the following -— 

22,—[7247]. Cotton  bagh ” embroid. 
ered, value Bs, 1-6-0, by Taaxua Das 
Lagors. 

623.—[7268] |“ Philkérl” (Zit. ‘flower 
work”) scarf, value Ra. 11. as only. 

624.—[7250]. Shirt or “Lenga” om 
broidered. 

This kind of embroidery ix expecially notico. 


able a fog articles of Slothing from 
Buannoo a1 F, nud from these locali- 
tien iin ve Oe ed The wok is 


done with thick threads of floss silk, and is 

worked by women on the bodies of their 

resses. aluo on the “chola” or stomacher : 

some of the devices are very quaint, 
Karun. 

625.—[7871} Square shaw! embroidered 
with the needle, “ smbiér.” 

626.—-(7874] A table cover worked in 
figures of men and animals, (chiken-kér 
taswir-d6r). 

627.—(7876]. Square shawl embroidered 
with gold thread (ramél zerf-kdr). 

828.—[7879). Khes or soarf of pashmina 
embroidered with gold thread (nari kar). 

629,—[7882]. Rmbroidered exp. 

Fanrpxor. 

@80.—(7890]. Two “lungis ” or scarves 

e@abroidered with gold or silk. 
Jusme. 

€31.+-[7801]. A enddie embisidered af 
over with silk. + 

@82.—(7902]. A anddle ecaleoidered with 

Gold theead. 
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Nanna. 
| 988. [7e0). “Angs chika” or tne 
: R84 TWO. Chantaht seit" ox 
‘ . red eoverkt. 
Parrata. 
635.—(7418). i f embroi 
Pe it 18} Specimen of embroidery 


| @86.—[7415]. 
otal ane 





A“chop” +e scarf 
(karichiban ). 
Marerxoria. 
@37.—[7428]. A picoe of musli: hod 
aeaet ]. A piece of muslin wor! 


638. (7424), Muslin and spotted with 
gold and silver. 
Sosni, bed cover—-Kaehmir 
‘This is a favorite hind of work. It convists 
of a double surface of cotton cloth slightly 
| padded avd quilted down, not in squares, but 
in curved patterns of flowers &e, ‘The quilting 
work ia done with pale blue or pale pink ailk, 
aud the rained parte of the work sometimes 
to be tinted by having s colored cloth 
i the onter surfaoy, the color of which 
partly shows thro igh the white, 
‘This work is best done in Kashmir, but 
also xt Lahore, Amritsar, and elsewhere, 
The following are speeimens of embroidered 


Most 1s cities have workmen who 
embroider and sword-belts = At 
Kasér, in the Lahore district, there is an 
embroiderer who has carried off more than 
one prize at Local Exhibitions for his em. 
Droidery in plain gold thiead, or in gold 
thread and colored silk worked on Jeather, 


and for his embroidered saddlery, 
7084). Bword belta by Raxtr Mar of 
i. irpens also Amuitsar, 
Hashywpér, Lodhiane 40, do. 


[8712]. Saddle trappings, of gold 
and velvet Ey Movsaau of Kasur (Uanoae 
‘DIBTAIOT ) 


Iroideel in poll and ier Seat” we 
74}. A gold embroidered bell, 
' Inte Beja Tea Sing) : 


* secoant of Horse. Ouect dnt Kie- 
pales Topo tes Chan Xieiearaaale 
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ARTICLES OF CLOTHING—AS SUCH—INCLUDING ETHNOGRAPHICAL 
SPECIMENS GENSRALLY. 


‘This class ie designed to embrace those specimens which are always to be met with ia 
mosenms, hating been brought by travellers. or sent in by collectora who have intuitively 
almost, taken them up as indicative of the religion, manners, dress, food, habita, and capabilities 
of the people they have . 

To some extent the whole volame furnishes an ethnographical sketch, inasmuch as tim 
various manufactures are all more or less special: the fabrics, the vessels, the pottery, the 
jewellery, the fine arte, all exhibit some peculiarities, but there are neverthelest a few articles 
which might be called ethnographic specimens, as npccially illustrating the habite of the 
people. A large portion of these specimens exist in forins of clothing and costuma more or 
hens remarkable, and hence the prominence given in the heeding to” Articles of Clothing.” 
The Punjaly territories are made up of tracta of country so wonderfully different in climate, 
physical appearance, and geographical position, that it is not surprising to find the utmosb 
difference betwoen the various races inhabiting the province and ite environs. 

Yn the hill country we have all the varieties of Indian and Thibetan races; the districts 
of Kaugra, Stunls, Ladék, Lahul, Spiti, Kandwar, Kashmir, Kaghéa, and Kabul, all farnish os 
with differences of dreas, appearanee, manners custome, and implements of trade, art, or religion, 
u the plains we have all the distinotions of Kashmiris, Biluchis, Pathans, Hindus, and Moha- 
tmodans, Hindostanis and Central Indians. Among the Hindus sgain wehave different cartes, 
and ali sorts of people who belong to no caste at all: Gipsios, Chiras, Chingars, and the like. 
Ail these exhibit, more or less, differences, and especially in their dress, 

L have expressly avoided all mention of such physical peculiarities, as Ethnologists Jay most 
stress on, viz: conformation of the skull, height. carriage, strength of form, and so forth; 
wach matters could nob form a portion of s work like this; indeed if they ould be 
legitimately included, I have neither epace to give to the delineation nor knowledge to oompleta 
6, For a similar reason, peculiarities of language are not here uoticed, aave incidentally in give 
ing the local vernacular names of the articles described. 

All that can be attempted under my present heading is to describe thoee articles of dresa, 
and other objects of manufacture and art, which are ethnographically interesting, 

With this preface 1 may now proceed to an enumeration of the dollection. The first series 
are dresses of castes &o., inbabiting the plains. 

‘We have first two classea of them: those who sre agriculturiste, and those who live ia 
cities, . 

The former will beound principally to include the following classes, wis. Sikh Jats, 
Mussainsdin Jats; Raine, Dogars, Gujars, Brahmans, Rajputs; but in some places there are 
some considerable aggregations of castes sailed Lobinas, excellent agriculturiste, who, in the 
‘Labewe dietriat ure mach collevted together slong the banks of the Bavi, and they have a dialect 
0 peealiar aa to be with difficulty understood by ordinary people. Kambo is another rather 
prevalent Hinds caste in some places, so is the Arora. In the Frontier districts we have 
diferent races altogether: Wasiris, Biléchis, Alsidis, Pathans, £c, These will appropriately fora. 
fn-clasa by thezselvas, 
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In the districts just below the hills, and in the Jower hills, Rajputs predominute, 

Besides these regular classes, sll over the country other classes are to be found, the enemer- 
ation of which is not within the scope of this work ; but, ss far as drese is concerned, the 
aereral plasses of persons who have more or less distinctive dress and occupations, ax Fakirs, 
Noia ( Barbers—who also arrange betrothals ), Mirfsis, wandering bards; sleo the very low 
eastes, Bhangis, Chéras, and others, are to be inet with everywhere: but they generally are 
very poor: they weer very little clothing at al, and nothing at least that deserves the name 
of a distinctive costume. 

In the cities, we have besides the uative gentry, Hindo and Mohamedan, Khatris, and 
shop-keepers of all classes, banyas and various Hindustani traders, Sikhe, Mussulman Kesh- 
miris, Munshis, to say nothing of all those individual traders and occasional visitors whe 
represent castes and tribes having no local domicile, ‘I'he dresses of such will be described. 


Ovstumee of Lohore, Amritear, and other simile districts.—In the cities, Mossulmane 
of the higher rank generally wear an angarke, or cost with a skirt, the body Sitting 
tight: over this = ohoga; in cout weather this may be made of figured muslin or 
else of silk, very gay culora being often welected; in colder weather embroidered pash~ 
tins, or European merino, or other warm material is made use of. White stockings are 
worn, and shoes of fine leather, more or less embroidered with gold ; white or colored turbans 
are worn according to custom. The ordinury class of respectable Munshis will wear a simi 
Jar dress, but without the gay colors, generally a plain white dress; if any part in colored it 
is a scarf &¢., of the printed muslin which in Earope is only used for female dress. 

When trowsers are worn they are usually narrow and long ( Gharéradér wa tang), But 
sotne classes of Muaulmans wear loose troweers, and Hindu merchants, shop-keepers and others 
wesr s waiat-cloth or dhoti of white cloth, sometimes with » red printed edge; thieis worn so 
es to fall in folds on each leg, and fastened up in the middle and tied round the waist. 

Females wear loose trowsers, # sort of sbirt or kurta of fine cloth, and a large ‘dopatts” 
or scarf, which is gracefully folded over the head and covers the whole body almost, 

Kashmiris are abundant: those who trade, and are called Sidhu, wear dremves like othor 
merchants; their females wear a long shirt or kurta, trowsers of sii, blue striped with white, a 
small cap on the head, and veil called ‘burka.’® Their ahoes are of red or green leather, of a 
somewhat peculiar shape, and called ‘kaush;’ other Kashmiris who work as shawl wenvers 
&o, generally shave their heads and weer s small quilted skull eap and loose trowsers, often 
‘wear no clothes on the body at all, except perhaps» dirty chaddar or wrapper; they are nearly 
always very dirty. 

Juléa and weavers and many other working people wear instead of trowsers, ‘tahband’ or 
sheet worn round the waist like a akirt and tied up in a knot in fromg of the waist. 

Of Hindu castes: among the Munshis, Kashmiri Pandits are common; they wear 
white augarkas and chogas and tarbase like other Munshis, and black leether shoes. ‘The 
wealthier classes wear a white angarks, and sometimes for a wrapper a silken scarf with gold 


© The durks is not a veil but a tag, like a bottle cover on a larger scale. It consists of « cylindrical 
ag for the head, having holes cut ont, and covered with ast work to aso and breathe through: while 
attached to the head bag « pleated skirt covers the whole fare downwards: the woman »0 sucssed looks 
Tete a mumuny, and is of course invisible Go eyes profane, ‘The whole dress is made of coarse white aloth, 
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border, or a shawl, aud these alao wear ornaments round the neck, and gold kares or braceleta. ® 
‘The Hinda shroffe or money changers (sardf), the cloth seller { bazkz ) de., wear ‘ dhotis’ 
‘or large shests tied up tito loose trowsers, close folded pagria of “white, or often piuk 
cloth, Nowriyae, a class of traders from Bikaufr and theresbout, wear a very long turban 
of red cloth and a white dhoti, which is worn like other Hindu dhotie, but is confined by a 
silver olain girdle furnished with a clasp; the enda of the chain are visible and hang down 
for ornament ; such a chuin is called “tarigf.” The Hindu castes of Kéyuths called 
* Bharpanja’ ( literally grain roaster ) ; also engage in mercantile and clerks’ business, aome- 
times they wear & cap, and sometimes a turban, 

The Sikh gentlemen wear trowsers tight fibting round the calf of the legx ; they wear also a 
karts or shirt with a searf round the waist, and some adopt a choga, others wear a khes or 
acarf: they often wear a double turban, aa presently deseribed. 

Sikh ladies wear a kurta, of silk or fine muslin; trowsers, which are tight and made of 
atriped silk or gutbadan ; sometimes a skirt or lengé is worn over thia and the usual scarf 
or dopatta of fine muslin, which covers the head as well as the body. 

Sikh villagers generally wear very little clothing. They will wear a coarse pagri, and a khes 
or chaddar fir u sexrf;—and often wear short drawers coming down to the knee, or else 
# sort of ‘tahband' or waist-cloth. The women wears skirt or lengd.achadar, generally 
of red coarse cloth embroidered with radely executed sprige of flowerr in green and yellow 
ailk,—some also wear a ‘‘choli” or sort of stomacher, which generally leaves the arms bare and 
aluo exposes part of the body down to the waist, 


Among the Sikhs, the class called Nihangs or Akélfs should be noticed; very few aro now 

to be seen, but they drese entirely in dark blue; having a high peaked turban, which carries 

three steel fiat rings—the war quoit of ancient Hinduism—aud also certain short knife-like 

pioces of steel stuck inta the body of the turban, ‘They wear a large iron flattoned ring round 
the neck and iron ringa on the arms, 

‘The villagers usually at work wear nothing but s coarse ‘patka’ or turban, and just such 
a waist-cloth or“ eéfe,” aa serves for a covering. + Ifooming into town tluy put on a chSdar, 
or wrapper, They wear shoes of stout coarse leather called “dhauri.” The women wear 
a longa, or skirt, sometimes coarsely embroidered, and pajémas or loose trowsera generally of 
aist (already described). Some classes of Mussulmans, Malis and Bacfns, wear dark blue loth 
instead of white, and a waist cloth tiel in front like a tight skirt. 

The better class of villagers and the headmen or lumberdars wear white turbans and a 
white shirt, alao a khes, alao probably a well woven lungi for a waistoloth, or a white cloth 
of better texture than usual, 

T will only sdd to this note a word or two concerning turbans. 

Hindus, especially bauyas and shup-keepers, wear a“ pagri,” which is a turban closely 
bound in regular folds on the bead, and the proper binding of it is an art in iteelf, 

Others who do not wear the pagri chooss a loose full turban wound on without any 
particular care, and called “ dastér.”” 





© Leball describe the jewellery of the oonutry in its Aa ine thick rhich 
sobs alae dry bah Ub reyes ore mong Teter fod bead pe te peecas |e 


Called by HinJus “ langoti.” 
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Sikhs ecmetimes wear the pagrl. sometimes the “dastés,” but Sikh gentlemen often wear @ 
double turban. A smell clove fitting tarban (colored) called “séfa” comesdown over the 
forehead, and # loose dasths, geverally white, or of a different color to the abt, is a0 dlepowed na 
‘to thew allitile bit of the latter underneath and just over the forehead ; thr effect, when the colors 
tare well ansorted in pleasing. 


Mohamedans wear a dastér usually, or else a large and loosely folded turban of shaw! ot 
scarf material ; this is called “am4ma” or “shamla;” the large turbans formed by endless 
coils of muslin tightly twisted into s rope are called by the same name, 


‘T now proceed to give extracts which describe the dress and babite of the people in special 
Aistricte. : 


The Ambala District. —The dreas of the men consists of a turban, twisted round a skull 
esp ; a dhoti, or cloth faatened round the waist, and drawn up between the lugs; shoes; and 
in the cold weather, a sheet or counterpane stuffed with cotton. Only e few of the better 
Greased men wear the chapkan (jacket,) or mfrsai (eost.) so common in the provinces, 
‘Tho fact is that only afew of the zemindare have hitherto been sufficiently well off to sfford 
these luxuries, Those who can afford it wear a thin cotton jacket, in the hot weather and 
tains, and one of dyed cotton stuffed or padded, in the cold weather. 


Tho Sirea District.—The principal castes in the district wear dress as follows :—- 


GBikh Jate woar a turban (dastér), « kurta, a short onst or jacket, a short cloth worn 
found the loins called “kach,” and over all a “khes ” or “ chadar” as a wrapper. 


‘The women of this elasa wear on their heads the “orna,” 2 sheet sometimes embroidered. 
‘on the edges with silk ; # “ karti” or chemise ; and prijamas of which the lower part fits clove 
round the lag, bat being very long is gathered into folds or wrinkles ; thia article of clothing 
is called “outtan” or “ pajjaran churidér ;” a ekirt is superadded called “lenge; " the richer 
lasses have this of silk, or “ mungas}fri” (mixed cotton and silk). 


Another caste ia called “ Bajrs” They wear a s&fa or short turban. (The dastér is 9 
very long cloth, wound round the head ; some classes wear a dastér of one colour, and wind 
the shorter tarban or séfa of another colour inside, ouly leaving a little piece of the eclor 
exposed). In this district the “sffa" is called “potaba.” The body is covered by = 
‘skamri," or short oont reaching to the waist (kam), which is the same as an “ sngarka" 
only half the length ; it opens down the middle and fastens by strings below the breast; 
Below this is a “ dhoti * wound round the loins, and banging loose about the legs. A 
$ ghddar ” ia worn over all, or a shawl of wool (lohi) in cold weather. The women wear an 
“oma” ss before, and an “ angya,” & small stomacher covering the upper part of the persan 
only. A skirt or “longa” completes the dress, 


‘The next caste is the “Bishnavi” The men wear clothes like the Bajra Jate,—the 
‘wompn wear a head veil or shect always of wool,—either in the form of “ orna” or “ lobi."— 
a woollen stomacher or “angya,” and the skirt with its tying string (called dbafla) is ‘de 
of wool. 4 
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Brahmane, Arnres, Bakéle, &¢, wear a destSr on the head, on the body an “ mnge® 
Defore described, and around the loins a “dhoti”—anl as 0 wrapper,—a “ khes," “ dohar® 
{double sheet), “dotahi,” “chadar” or blanket “lohi” sccording to the season, ‘The 
‘Women wear the same dress as the rest; they call the “lengs,""“gagra” In the Punjab 
Proper there is » difference; the “ gagra” is a cheaper or common kind of “ Jenga” 

‘The Mussulmaus, Lohanax &c, wear on the heed a pagri (dastdér) and some » salérl— 
{a cloth, which ie white striped with black lines.) Some of then wea on the body an 
toga, others nothing.—round the waist they wear a“ taimat™” or taiwand ( eneweriag to the 
 dhoti of the Hindus ) and over all a“ lunghi” or a lidar, 


‘Women wear the usual head sheet or veil, “orma"—on the body the angya or kurta, 
‘wad either the ‘paijamas" or “ Jenga,” or in cold weather both, 


The Shabpie Dietrict*—The every-day dress of the male portion of the Mehomedan popu» 
lotion living north of the Jhelam river consists of four garments—a ls," »* kurta," a ‘‘cht« 
dar,” and a“ turban,” or “ pag ” a it in here called, The first is piece of cluth about threa 
yards long and eyard and a hall wide. which is ticd tightly round 13 waist, and allowed tohing 
in loose folds over the lower part of the body. ‘The kuita” ie « full-cat tanie, with large 
open sleeves reaching a little below the waist. The“ chédar” is made of three breadthe of 
cloth, in length about as many yards, and is worn something in the manner of & plaid. Of 
the turban nothing further need be said, than that its size depends much on the social 
position of the wearer, and increases with his importance. South of the Jhelam the * kurta” 
ia discarded, in the Bar it is never seen, indeed the man who would wear such a garment 
there must be possessed of more than ordinary moral courage to endure the jokes that would 

+ vertainly be made at his expense. The material of which this smple clothing is made, is the 
ordinury coarse country cloth, except that slong the rivers, especially tho Chenab, colored 
lungia are often used as“ mujlas.” ‘The “Kaliars,” the ohief camel owners of the Bhabpér 
‘Tehecel, are alse rouch yiven to wearing ‘lungis.” ‘The Hindus to « great extent follow 
the faxhions of the Mahomedais among whom they live, in regard to the use of the “ kurta,’ 
Dut their mode of tying the turban is somewhat different, and the ~ dhoti"-replaccs the 
“ mujla,” the difference between garments being in the manuer of putting them om. 


The Mahomedan women also wear the “ mujla,” (tying it somewhat differently to the 
non), and this is usually a colored “ lungi.” Their other garmenta are two, the “choli,” 
and the “chidar.”” The former has short sleeves, and fita closely round the breasts, leaving 
the remainder of the body bare, except where a smell lappet hangs down and hides the 
stomach. The “ olifdar " is « piece of cloth about three yards long and one and a balf wide, 
worn aa # veil over the head and upper part of the body, from which it falls in graveful folds 
nearly to the feet behind, The “choli” is generally made of strips of many colored silk, 
‘the “ chddar ” of a coarse but thin description of country cloth called “ dhotar,” sometimes 
Ayod, but more often plain To this the“ That” is an exception, where veils of many colors, 
the patterns firmed by spots disposed iu a variety of ways on a dark ground, are the rule. In 
‘the hills, colored garmenta ure scarcely ever seen. The Hindu women of the Khatri clus 
wear fall trowsers called “suttan,” made of a striped material called “susi,” the ground of 
whieh is usual!y blue. Over the bead iss throwne “chédar" of coarse cloth, prettily 


From Major Davies’ Settlement Report. 
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embroidered in many colorod eilks, called “ phalkéri,” and round the upper part of the body 
is worn s loose “kurta of silk or mumin, The women of the “Arora” clase aie clothed 
like the Khatranis, except that in place of the trowsere, they wear a skirt called a “gagra,” 
and sometimes the “mujla.” It may be added, that it ia the invariable rale, even among 
Mahonedans, that a girl shall wear a “kurta,” and plait the two front tremes of her hair, 
until she is married. 


For the costumes of hill districts, and those about the foot of the aountains the following 
series will serve as descriptions. 


Tn Aushyarptir, the Jata Raifis, Musulman Rajputs. and Hindu Rajputs, Gujars, Breh- 
mans, abound, The Gujars and the Hindu Rajputs and Brahmans are mostly in the hills, and 
the Gujare are here desoribed aa peaceble and quiet, unlike other distriots where they are 
the reverae,—heing great thieves of cattle. 


The costumes of the plain-dwellera do not differ from the foregoing deveriptions, For the 
reat the fullowing extract will supply information. It is taken from Barnes' Report. 


Kangra District —" 291. The ordinary clothing of the poorer classes are, for the men, a 

‘Mew ‘topi' orskull cap, fur s turban is seldom or never worn, & ‘kurti? 

Ciohlag or frock reaching to the waist, or a ‘cholu’ which is a similar 

garment only extending somewhat lower, and‘ kach’ or breeches, for long trowsers are nob 

“in vogue. In addition to these three articles, the peasant usually carries with him his 

© pattu’ or blanket, which in hob weather he twists as a turban to defend his head from the 
“ rays of the sun, or in winter wraps round his body, as a highlander flings his plaid, 


The frock and breeches are usually made of cotton woven by the village weaver or 
 julaha, and out aud sewn into shape by the village ‘sui’ or tailor. The patta is of home 
“texture, generally in alternate squares of white and Ulack wool, the ouly variety being in the 
‘size of the squares In the raina people travel about bare-foot, as the wet weather spoils the 
“ shoes, but in all other sensons they usually possess « pair of slippers or ‘ jita.’ 


“ The higher classes of course wear whatever they please. Their clothes are usually mado 
of English fabrics, and formed into shapes to auit the fashion or pleasure of the wearer. 
“The only peculiarity is that the ‘kurti’ is commouly retained by all, and in the head- 
dross they all shew great coxoumbry and taste. 


“ Two or more turbans of different colours are artistically mixed together, and bound 
* round the head #0 as to display the colours to advantage, and to fall in heavy yet graceful 
© folds over the right ear. The usual mixtare isa red ground with a white exterior turban, 
andthe efeet is always becoming. Like all other fashions, it is sometimes lndioronal 
“ exaggerated, and I have seen as many as seven turbans of different hues, not very jadiciouly 
« chosen, wrappod round thehesd of shill dandy. The bill people aro also very foud of 
“ wearing colored vests and scarfs, They also adopt the effeminate habit of wearing ear-rings 
* of gold, graced sometimes with penrls, and those who can afford it will display gold or silvar 
& Dracelsta, and necklaces of beads ult srnately with gold. 
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“The female dress ia also very picturesque. On ordinary occasions they wear the 
. ‘gagra’ or petticust, the ‘choli* which covers the breasts, 
Weme—ticir dev, snd the ‘suthan” or long trowsers, with a ‘dopatia’ or mantle 
“to form the head dress. In the winter they adopt a gown, called ‘doru * which covers the 
% erhole body, fitting close under the neck. For ordinary wear, these garments are all mado of 
simple colors and are both modest and becoming. But on gala days, though the habilie 
* monte are the sane, the texture and colors are atrikingly altered. The petticoat i adorned 
 qrith printed silver or gold patterue, which eet off the extremities, or the whole garment is 
“ made of streaked colors tastofully associated. The ‘ dopatta’ or mantle instead of being » 
simple white is transformed into a pink or yellow scarf. The ‘choli’ is made of equally 
‘+ gay material, and the person is ornamented with various artiole of jewellery. The nose ring 
or ‘bdla” is the most common ornament. Every woman who is not unmerried, nor a 
« widow, displays this piece of finery. I6 is a sign of married life, and shows that the wearer 
 atill rejoices in the society of her husband. The lower classes are restricted to silver, other 
 wiee the ‘béln' in always made of gold, in circumference limited only by the taste of the 
“ possessor. 

“ There is a great variety of female jewellery, which it is not necessary to detail. The 
© Girth women are very fond of « profusion of necklaces ; some are constracted of coloured glass 
or pleces of porectain ( kach } and beads, the vegetable produce of the forest. ‘This dreas is 
“the costame adopted by Hindus, The Mahomedan women do not evinos such taste or 
“coquetry. They never wear the gagra or petticoat, and very seldom the don or gown, 
“They restrict themselves to loose truwsers and a mantle. The gown of the lower classes ix 
© made usually of coarse chintz. ‘There is another dress, confined, however, to the higher ranks, 
“the paswaj, which is « cotton gown of very light texture almost approaching to muslin, and 
“ mada of various gay colors”, 

ZLshal—The Lahul people wear  dreas of which the principal material is woollen cloth, 
and which resembles the dress above described, 

‘The men wear a coat (chola), trowsers called “sutai," « waist-eloth “ géchi,” and 
shoes made of a thick leather sole oblong in shape save that it is extended at one corner to 
make room for the great tos, the upper part of the shoe is a net work of string : such a shoo 
is called “pila” In the very wild parta choos or rathor sandals made of “ bagur” 
grass ( Eriophorum mp:) snd also of plaited straw are used, especially for eroming over 
rocky paths and snowy places. The upper covering of all isa thick “ chédar” or wrapper 
of woollen cloth, fastened over the shoulder by the aid of a kind of brass brooch called 
démni, 

‘The scarf that the Lahul women wear is called “ pechs.” 

Kulu—The Kula men wear a dress not unlike the Lehulis, the topa, or cap, the gucbt 
of girdle s frock called chols, and also “ khunté,” and other articles the same, 

‘The Kulu women’s head cap is called “dhéthd, " and they alao wear & long tail of black 
woollen thread plaited into their own hair like the “ paranda” of the plains and onlled “ jathi."" 

The shawl or wrapper is called “ dhéimkar,” aud the women wear long leggings, which 
‘being made far too long for the leg are worn gathered in folds roand the leg, aud this is for 
the sake of warmth in the winter ; such leggings are called “ paanche.” 
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As ornaments women also wear enormous anklets, like huge fetters, of zine and lead, 
rudely carved with patterns &c.: these are called “gunkare” aud another variety ‘kangne.’ 
‘The weight is cousiderable, 


Ladakh Oustome.—The following sccountis extracted nearly verbatim from Cuntnghon's 
Ladakh, p. 808. “ The men of Ladakh wear a cloak of woollen, thick and warm. ® 
“The closke is called la-pa-sha, it is made like un ordinary choga or dressing gown, either 
white or ‘khudrang,’ the nutural dirty grey uf the wool. 1t is never washed and never 
takes off till it falls off, 


Bound their legs from knee to ankle they have ooarse woollen leggings (called rKang- 
« Phying) of felt, fitting tightly or elee wrapped clore round the leg and secured by a gartet 
(called rKang-gDub) which is wound spirally round the Jeg from the ankle upwards. ‘The 
© garter in generally black (a woollen tape) but sometimes red, On their heads they wear 
* gibher quilted skull caps, as filthy as their cloaks, or caps of sheepekin with the wool inside 
“ and with a large flap behind which covers the back of the neck aa well as the ears. 


“ Those in better cireamstances have fur caps of the same shape. Their boote are of felt 
with soles of sheep or goat skin, which are turned up all roand and sown to the felt, ' 


“ The upper part of the felt boot is open to the front, and is allowed to fall over something: 
in the manner of the boots worn in England in Charles II's time, The ‘ Lamas” wear red 
boots, and the others mostly have theirs ornamented with stall bite of colored eluth in the 
* front, 
“ Tho Ladakhi women wesr a black woollen jacket with « large striped petticoat of many 
* eolora (and stamped with «pattern on the stripes) generally green, blue, red and yellow, 
* reaching below the mid-leg. Over all they weer a sheepskin with the wool inside, secured 
“ or rather skewered in front by a large iron or brass needle. 


The poorer'classes have the outside of the skin plain, but those m better ciroumtances 
* caver it with coarse woollen baize, either red, blue, green or yellow, and with a broad border 
 alwaye of a different color ‘The upper classes cover thie sheepakin cloak either with broende 
or with cilk, Their heads are always bare, the hair being arranged in a border of narrow 
 plaita which hang round the head like a long fringe. 


From the forehead over the crown of the head they sli wear along narrow bend of 
® (red) cloth studded with coarse many-flawed turquoise, which hangs down behind ss Jow a8 
“ the waist, and ia usually finished off with a teael of wool or a bunck of cowries.® The ears 
* aro covered by semi-civoalue woollen lappets, fastened to the hair and edged with brown or 
“lack far, generally of the otter skin, culled Inmdaz, ® * * © They are made coarse 
“ 9s fine necording to circumstances ; for the Ladakbi women seem to pride themselves upon 
“ the style aad material of their Lapyeta, just as much as Kuropean ladies do upon the fashion 
© of their bonuets, 





© ‘This us the “ pornk,” to be deseribed presently. 
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Costumes oF Spin. 

Tt is now time to describo the dreas of the remote Province of Spiti, Excellent 


illustrntions of thia will be found in photographs ( which are better than pagos of letter3 
in Mr. Egerton's volume on his tour in Spiti. is ss 


‘The dross of the men consists first of a pair of boots, of which the fout is of lenther 
and the logs of woollen cloth of different colors, first a bit of yellow or red, and thon a bit 
of bluck, secured under the kneo by agarter. These are called “ham.” The uppor garment, 
is a loose coat of thick home.made blanket, with Jong skirts, belted round the waist with a 
coarso acarf, 


‘Theyall wear car-rings and necklace<ofturquoises, corel'and amber bonds; every ono has 
aniron pipe stuck in his belt ; a tobacco pouch with its int and steel hanging to it; anda 
little wooden bow! in the breast of his cont used asa drinking vessel. Un their heads they 
Bonerally wear a little round cap, but some wear a kind of Scotch cap, tho loose top of which 
hangs down over the neck. Youths, except thoso in high position, ordinarily go bareheaded, 
The women also go bareheadod. Tho unmarried ones havo onc or two turquoise boads in their 
hair, but the married ones # most stupendous ornament called a “ perf.” * The dress of the 
women. is a long gown like that of the men, aud a pair of long looso trowsers tucked into the 
boots, which are worn like men’s. They have no pipe or flint, for to their honor he it 
eaid the Spiti women do not smoke, When working in tho fields (for a!) the farm work, 
exeopt ploughing is performod by women) they remove the pork (which is honvy ) 
from their heads and let it hang down from the two ends, one of which is fastened to the 
shoulder, the other to the helt. 


Captain Hay mentions that the large cloth boots being mvch larger than oro requisite fur 
tho size of the leg, the vacuum is filled up with bhiisa, «. ¢, chopped straw, or else with wool. 


‘The women weor their hair ins number of plaits, The men also have their’s done up into 
one long plait. Women are not secluded, The Lania has a variety of head-lresser, butin the 
Chinese fashion. The food of the people consists of wheat, Varley and pease; ily eat yuk's 
flosh and make soup of it also. Aniaals are killed by strangulation to avoid shedding thoir 
Dood. Tea is much drank but prepured with butter o:d salt. + 

The oollection illustrating the Kangra, Kulu, Labul, and Spiti dress, consisted of the 
following :— 

639,—A perék or women's head omament from Spiti. 

‘This consists of along leather strap or cloth strap ending in a double tassel, which 
hangs down from the back of the head ; in front there is a gold, silver or tues fun-shapod 
ornament, which comes down to the forchead ; on each side of the faco two long ornamented 
tassels hang down, and behind hangs the tail of the perék, the strap befove alluded to, 
which is covered with lange turquoises picrced, sud sewn on; they are not fine stency, 


» Egerton’s Bpiti, pago 28, t Captain Haye Bop 
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but large coarse pale blue pobbles full of flaws, and not worth above § rupeos an. of. : they are 
brought from Chins, Mr. P. Egerton mentions he had great difficulty in obtaining tho 
specimen (an inforior one) which went to the Exhibition of 1864, and even for that 
ho bad to pay Rs 80 or £8. Only married women wear these perdka, but every married 
woman must have one ; consequently, as the turquoises are obtained with difficulty, fathers 
‘have sometimes long to wait before their daughters can be married. 


640,—Hill woman's drees flowered with silver and gold (Kangra and Kulu.) 


This ia a scarlet skirt made of imported cloth and covered gaudily over with sprigs 
and flowora in gold aud silver. It is mado by first stamping the desired pattern on the 
cloth by means of wooden blocks charged with gummy mixture, over this common 
gold and silver leaf is put, which adheres where the gum is, thus forming » pattern in 
gold or silver on the cloth ground. Such gaudy dresses are worn on festival occasions, 


641,—Woullen girdle, Kulu. 

This is nothing moro than a long rope or rather piece of felt piping whichis wound 
round and round the waist fora girdle: it is not twisted ap Itko # rope, but is a smooth 
pieve ot “ piping,” the wool holding together owing to its felting property, 

642.—Woollon jacket, Kulu. 

648,—-Woollen gaiters or leggings, Kulu, 

644,—Cap, Kulu. This is a thick ring of felt, which onoircles the head, the middla 
of the ring being covered with cloth, Otherwise describing it, it may bo said to bea smalt 
cap of coarse black oloth, the edge of which is developed into a thivk roll or ring. 

G45,—Coat and Trowsers, (Kangra) The coat of the whitish blanket seen commonly 
in all the hills from Hazara to Simla. The trowsers are ofa thin soft toad-colored leathar 
of groat plianoy and softness, and are, I believe, peculiar to Kangra: I have not seon them 
worn elsewhere, 

€46,—Shoos of Bagar grass, 


Those are arude kind of sandals made up of Eriophorum cannabinum : they aro 
‘bound on to the feet for walking or rather clambering over jagged rocky paths, and narrow 
ridges where the bare foot would be cut, and where the ordinary shoo could not be worn, 


64'7.—Shoos of hemp called “ Sheli.” Tho bost are made at Plich, and are ofter seen 
on the road between Kula ond Simla, Toe sole is either of felt or of hemp made up 
in to a thick mat and shapod 3 the foot is sustained by « rim of closely woven 
noet-work of woollen thread. Te=\ 4 
648,—Shoos made of wheat straw, Kulu (vide tnfra). 


649,—Dress from Labul—Revd. H. A. Jasons, and Tara Cxaxp—consisting of a 
man’s coat and trowsers (all of wool) & woman's dress, and socks, and shay} and cap, and 
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8 girdle,—also some straw shoes. In Thibetan the woollen cloth is called “rNambu"-—pro- 
nounced Nambu. 


"The warp is of Changthén wool, used on sccount of the length of hair, the short 
Labul wool is used for the shuttle thread. A coat costa Ra. 3-0-0, the trowsors Re, 1-40, 
the girdle 6 annas, and cap 8 annex The trowsers aro of immense length, but this is 
vomedied by wrapping or rather gathering them in folds round the leg up to the kueo, for 
tho sake of warmth. 


The strew shoos are made by sonking the straw in water, after which it is beaten 
with 9 mallet and twisted into the requisite form. Everybody makes his own shoes. Coolies 
on a long journey usually carry as mavy pairs with them as they expect to spond daya on 
the march. 

650,—Lame’s dress, girdle and shoos—Lshul, Revd. H. A. Jaca 


This appears to be a mere woollen gown and girdle of the common iders: tho 
superior Lamas and Abbots wear yellow robes on state occasions, aud other satin robes on 
‘which are Chinese figures ; their head-dresses aro gigantic pioces of carved wood work, Tlicy 
are illustrated in Mr. Egerton’s Journal. 


I have since seen @ very curious dress of a Lama of ‘the Dengpa sect: it 
consists of a jacket of dull red woollen cloth ( dyed with madder) called stod-tsu 
(pronounced tdtse) ; trowsers, a cloak called blagos ( pronounced lagi ) a “ meditation bund,” 
which is a broad strip of red cloth, which is strained tightly across the shoulders and helps to 
sustain the devotee in the peculiar stooping posture he adopts when engaged in meditatin. 
‘This bolt ig called ‘sgonn-thag,’” 

This dress was accompanied by three instruments; one, the prayer wheel, callod 
“roannaphanna” ; it consists of 2 copper cylinder which turns on an axis of iron wire fiacd 
iuto a wooden handle, Sometimes the cylinder is wade of silver, or ornamented with silver 
lettors entbossed on it; the cylinder contains a central core of cloth, éc,, round whieh is wound 
the strap or tape on which prayers are inscribed ; the cylinder is made to rotate by jerking it 
with the hand, and as to the upper part a short piece of chain with a weight at the end 
ia attached, when once set going it is easily kept in motion : the prayer is supposed to br 
suid when tho oylinder turns. Prayer wheels of this kind are often set up near villages on 
the sido of @ hill stream and go turned by water-powcr. Another sacred cinblem is a dorji or 


seeptre, a mail implement made of a bell metal called “khro” (pronounced tho). Tu 
shape will be seen in the annexed plate. 


A third implemont is a blunt dagger, the blado of iron, the handle chaped something 
ike the dorji and of the came metal ; it is used not for fighting prposos, but for incantation. 
and charm, &, 

651,—Woollen cap—Revd. H. A. Jasons, This is a felt hat something like our Eng- 
Hish wide-a-ake : it iz made either white or black of thick coarse felt, vory ensily turned into 
auy shape, the rim can be worn up or down &.: these are made by Chinese workmon ut 
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Yorkand, Those sent to the Exhibition had first received a binding round the edgo with 
velvet, A cop costs Rs, 2, but if made of pashm or shaw! wool Ra, 4, 


Tt was interesting to find in the Exhibition among the curious producta of the wild 
regions of Labul, a.sct of worsted atockings made by Lohuli girls under the suporintendence 
of the Indies of tho Kyelang Mimion. 


Cnamna Cosrrues. 


The poople of the Chauréh district wear the usual greyish white woollen cloth, a girdle of 
dark brown woollen or felt rope ; their head-dress is n tall woollen peaked cap of the same oolor 
and material as their dress;—the cap bas a deep rim which is turned upwards, and tho yim 
being cut through in front ends in two projecting points into the top of the cap. The 
people frequently have a string or garland of dried yellow and purple flowers strung on 
alternately with piecos of white talc: this has some religious import, 


‘The men here, as all over the hills, havo rude silver ornaments and great beads of 
amber, sometimes also coral and turquoises of a coarse kind. Samples were scat of a 
cloak or choga, a tall np and waistband and girdle; these came from Barmaor. 


The women of the “Chauréh” district of the Chamba Hills, wear a smnill cap of 
cotton cloth, with a triangular peak or tail hanging down behind, a woollen coat, and narrow 
trowsers gutherod into folds on the leg. 


In the Pangf district tho men wear a short thick grey woollen coat renching to tho 
knocs, socured hy a heavy girdle, cither of woollon rope or of a blanket, wrapped round the 
waist. The legs aro usually bare, except in the case of the richer agriculturists who wear 
woollen trowsery, Straw shocs called “pile,” are universally worn. On the hond ina 
‘woollen skull cap : small necklaces of amber, coral, &c., aro worn, The women wear a large 
blanket as a skirt, a broad girdle of woollen cloth, and the body is covered by a blanket 
worn round the breust and with the ends thrown over the shoulders liko a plaid and recured 
with brasa pins. On their head they wear a high woollen cap, the crown of which is brondor 
thon the bose and hangs over, Their ornaments are large earrings, neklaces of coral, &v. 
Every woman also wears a largo round brass plate suspended by an iron chain, and 
hanging over tho breast, a brass bell, and generally a bunch of brass pomegranates, which 
ave hollow and jingle together : zine bracelets or ‘karas’ are also worn, 


‘Tho Buddhist villagera of Pangf are rather better dressed—at least the wealthior 
elassoa. Tho mon wear woollen caps, small cer-rings, and 5 woollen coat. The women wear 
1 cotton jacket with tight sleeves, woollen trowsers, a blanket fora scarf. They aleo wear 
the bell and the plate, together with an immense profusion of long and short necklaces of 
cowries, beads, amber and coral chaina. On the hesd a small cap lying in folds on the top 
of the head. A silver fan-shaped ornament hanging over the forehead, and chain and fringos 
descending on either side of the face. Anklets of bunches of brass pomegranstes are aluo 
worn: tho ‘pula,’ or atraw shoes complete the costume, 
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‘The farthest province of Chamba consists of Chota Labul: the Lahuli costume has 
already been deseribed. 


Cosromz or vax Hn Temes op Soma 


‘Men wear « long woollen coat, and rather baggy troweers, tight at the ankles; a long 
Tope or piece of cotton cloth serves ss a girdle; the cap is usually of black woollen felt, 
having the thiok edge or ring, much as before described, and which is also worn in Kulu 
and figured in a photograph at page 8 of Mr. P. Egerton’s Spiti Journal before quoted. 
“Their shoos are of woollen felt with leather soles. 


‘Women wear a dress consisting of a body and petticoat stitched together, or made in 
one, They do not wear trowsers as a rule—unlike tho other hill people, The hair is plaited 
and make into long tails with black wool, the ends being finished of with red wool, and 
gaudy colored kerchief is thrown over the head. 


‘The people in the lowor Hill States appear excessively fond of dresses covered with 
silver flowers, &o,: all ootton cloth is imported from the plains 


The Simla collection contained several pairs of shoes, and also mow shoes; men 
and women’s capa, and sevoral excellent blanketa. The people here dye their wool with 
madder, &., and occasionally vary thoir fabrica with lines or edgings of oe Thave not 
noticed, howevor, the check or plaid eo common in Kulu, 


Cosromes or Tax Faoxmizn. 
Leaving the Himalaya we now proceed to the costumes of the fronticr. Any one 
‘who wishes to gnin © good idea of the people themselves and their customs, I would refor 
“to Pollock’s acoount of Dera Ghazi Khan ; to tho Dera Ismail Khan Scttloment Report ; 
to the late Major James’ charmingly graphic Report of Peshawur ; and to Dr. Bellew's 
Yusufzai Report; besides the works of Burnes and Elphinstone on Kabul, and to Vigne and 
‘to Jacquemont's Travels, 


652,—Dezua Guazt Kuax. Of the clothing worn in the Dernjat I havo obtained 
the following particulars =— 


‘There are two principal classes, Hindus and Bildchis, Hindu men wear loose paijamas 

ealled “ aharai,” and sometimes dhotis—generally white, but occasionally colored, 
Angarkn” is a Iong ooat reaching down to the knees, “Pairdhan” is an undershirt 
worn under the angarks ; a wrapper or chfdar is worn above the angarka, when requisite, 


Dastérs or turbans are not manufactured in the Derajat, A ‘ thén’ or piece of muslin 
is divided into three pieces down ita whole length and forma three turbans; sometimes red 
or pink turbans are worn, A cotton oap is worn under the pagri. 


‘Mussulmans wear paijamas reaching to the ankle; instead of these a shoot called 
locally “< dedha,” or “ téwad” or “ taiband,” it is worn either dark blue or white. A pnirdban 
or kurti jg worn 2s an undershirt, and also a chéidor for a wrapper, or else the chfdar ig 
replaced by a “ patkn” or scarf, sometimes embroidered on both sides. 
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‘The Biléchis wear loose paijamas with many folds, and the burts as before, and the 
chédar or patka, 


‘Hindu women wear @ pleated skirt called “ gagra,” 9 bodice or storsacher called 
4 chhols,” embroidered, and scarf called “ pochan.” 


‘Mussolman women wear cither a“ gagra” or trowsers, and achola or stomacher 
“ginsband,” sometimes both, and a “pochan.” 


The Bilich women wear & + kakka ” or long bodice in lien of the chola snd 
wart, 


653,—Hasana Coston, 


The dress of the residents of the plain country differs little from that of tho inhab- 
{tents of tho Punjab generally. ‘A loose white kurta and flowing paijemas, the latter 
sometimes loose and open at the ankle, and sometimes dbawn like # Turkieh trowser, oonsti- 
tutes the dress of the majority, to which the higher class add  lungi as a girdle and another 
asa turban, ‘The Khans wear the latter embroidered with gold. In the hill country, near 
the border, the garments, both tunic and trowsers, are often dyed of a deep blue, with a small 
skull cap for a head covering, 


The prevalonoe of the dark blue dress and the blue turban, often with a bright crimson 
porder, will strike the traveller in Hazara. On passing through the district from Abbottabad, 
the people struck mo 98 looking much better dressed than ig usual in the plains ; thore 
wore none of those dirty looking, half naked men, whose costume is made up of nondescript 
pieoos of cotton very dirty and ragged. 

684.—Warini Cosrome, Baro Disrater, AyD Baxvost Cosroun. 

‘The following particulars wore kindly obtained for me by Mahomad Eay&t Khén, 
‘Bxtrn Assistant Commissioner st Bana, 

‘The Wasiris are the bill people in the territories adjoining the Banu ond Marwat 
Plains ; the Banuchis are the inhabitants of the Banu plains. 

‘The people eat wheat, maize, barley, and bread made of them, and muattot—meat is 
much used, also porridge of roughly pounded maize, 


‘The clothing of the men is as follows :—A turban, dastér, is locally called “dastir.” 
Je varies in length from one yard to six, aud is of coarse cloth; it is usually of a dark bluo 
color, and in the branch clan of Tewér Khel, red, and in some other clans white: gome of 
the Malike wear turbans of still larger size. 


MTho next article of dress to bo described is the chédar, which in Waziri dialect ia 
called “pati,” it ia usually white and of coarse texture : some few Malike wear a blue 
“lungi” The body clothing or shirt—kamiz—is of three descriptions: the first is made 
of coarse sheep's wool, either of its natural color or white : it tan large loose article called 
“angarks,” and on the breast of this shirt tho Wasiri women work embroidered 
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patterns in silk or cotton, Such a shirt is called locally “shéri,” and its prics varies from 
one rupee to threa, this is very commonly used, 

‘Maliks and rich people wear “angarkas,” made of white cottoa cloth, without 
seams, and. which are locally called “halk,” 


Other clothes are made to fit the body (¢. ¢ are made with seams “ chin,” and not left 
Joose like the reat )—these aro called “etkoi.” 


Pajamas or trowsers, called in Pashti “pardek” or “partok,” are worn loose and 
lnvge, and of white cloth ; and in the Maséd clan, the poor poople and laborers wear them 
made of white wool, 

The woien’s clothing is thus described :— 


They generally wear on the head s “ sipatte”’ of dark blue color, and made of coarsa 
cotton cloth—they locally call this“ takrai” Old women do not wear blue cloth, but one 
dyod grey with earth; and young women (as they call them in Pashtti Niydzmana Shaneai ) 
do not wear a “sipatta,” but another scarf called “jamai,” which is white and embroidered 
with sprigs of colored flowers; for this a scarf called “langéi” is sometimes substi- 
tuted. It is a striped cloth, in black and white, and with silk border, 


‘The “kurta zonana,” or body garment, called in Waziri dialect “khat,” is of two kinds : 
one “jaléna khat” and the other “ giridaua khat” The first sort is worn by unmarried 
women, and is loose and seamless, and of red colored “chet” or print; the second kind is worn 
by married women. It is made of dark red or dark blue coarse cloth, and is often embroidered 
with silk down the front; the Wasiri women work this themselves, Just below the breast 
the skirt commences in @ great many ploats, and reaches down to the foct, When these 
women go out on & journey or to work in the fields, &o., they tie the end of this skirt up 
on to their hacks 


The women’s trowsers are called “ partek ” or “ pardek *: those for unmarried women 
are white, snd for married women are made of “susi.” There are several kinds of “ suai,” 
called * vegumsi,” “ sade khosh,” “slsar khesh,” which are used for making paijemas; their 
fashion is this, that they fit tight to the leg os far as the knee, and above are loose, 
Children’s dross does not differ from the former and is called by the same name; difference 
only being made of course in size. Young children do not wour the paijamas, they only 
wear a kurta (jacket) and kamfz or shirt. They wear on their feet sandals, called “ jabli. 
mizri” and “kalbal ohirmi," and excoptionally shoes, 

The food of the Banuchis cousista chiefly of barley and Indian corm, They rarely 
use wheaten flour, and the females are never allowed this luxury. A singular feature in 
the Banuchi costume is that the mon never wear woollen clothes out of doors. In the 
coldest weather they generally appear in linen (cotton) garments, and this not from poverty, 
nor from any prejudice of caste or religion. The only cause they can assign is custom, 
and its origin is not to be traced, ( Correspondence on Settlement of Dera Ismail Khan, 

Seo. 25. ) 
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The Bann people wear dark blue clothes and lungis with a red border. I notice 
the following account of them from Masson's travels (1826—1838)* which may be interesting 
to the modern visitor of Bannu. 


Om the same plain as Marwat, the Bannu people have besides a difference in their 
“costume, a smaller stature than the inhabitants of the former placa. The Marwati is 
generally clad in coarse white linen (cotton), in much the samo manner as the Pathans on 
the banks of the Indus. The people of Bannu wear dark clothing, and are fond of lungis 
4 with ornamental borders, Both in dress and appearance they assimilate with the moun- 
“‘tain tribes. They are very brave, and remarkable for entertaining an espritdu pays. 
« They are eloquent in eulogiums upon their country, and the exclamation ‘My own dear 
 Bannu |? is frequently uttered by them.’” 


656,—Pssmawe Coermas. 


"The dreas ofan Afyhan—male or fomale—has been correctly described by the Honorable 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, at page 313, Vol. L, of his “Caubul.” it may bo mentioned hora 
in addition, that the lungi or scarf, of various degrees of cost and excellence, is common to 
all, from the Chief or Khan who struts about consequentially, displaying the gold embroidered 
pordor of his finer scarf, to the humble ploughman, who must be contented with one made of 
tho coarsost material, with a border and edging of a different colored thread merely. Thoso 
scarf are of various colors ; but the most common are blue, whether of the finer or coarser 
textarea, 


Amongst the sgricultural population, a scarf of the darkest blue, with a deep border 
of crimaon and yellow silk gaudily, but not inclogantly, intermixed, is much in fashion and 
sure to be worn at fairs and festivale ‘The best of theses are made at Hangf in Kohft, The 

prices of soarves vary from Rs. 4to 100, or more even, scoording to the costliness of the 
Smbroddered border. Tho lungi ia often twisted into a hond-dresa, the border, whether colored 
or embroidered, being conspicuously displayed. It is also ometimes used as a waist-band, 
and ooonsionally to cover the whole body like the plaid of the Scotch highlander, 
The usual mode of wearing the turban amongst Afghans is graceful and becoming. Amonget 
the young men much steosa is laid upon the proper twisting up and adjustment of this 
adornment to the head. The most approved are generally worn around a small Persian 
akull cap, the tip of which peors from amidst the compressed folds of tho patka, Tho 
trowsers or “ paijamas” are invariably loose : amongst agriculturista, of a blueish grey color 
atreaked with crimson. The better classes wear white, or silkon trowsers of various colors, 


The dress of the hill tribes {s an inferior imitation of that of the peasants in the 
alley. Some tribed have s distinguishing peoulfarity, as for instance the Swatis and 
Bonairis, who recognize each other at once by certain stripes peculiar to the trowsera worn 
in each country, somewhat analagous to the distinguishing stripes of tartan amongst the 
Sootoh highlanders, Amongst the Afridis who trade most with Peshawur and Kohat, ad 
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the Adamthsil and others, drab or “Kbéki” seems to have become a favorite color, 
Muainly, it is presumed, on account of the concealment it affords to the masses of filth which 
these wild men cherish around their persons. 
‘The Peshawar collection contains s number of interesting specimens. 
656.—(7645}, | Kaslbésht hat, called “ pupékh.” A tall black curly lambskin hat 
made of “ post barré ya” (akin of black lamb of Kardkal.) 


“ 657,—{7647], Choga or long over-coat of gram-colored pattu, (choga pattu 
nakhédf ). 


658.—(7648}, Choga of camels’ hair? Choga kurk, 


659.~{7649]. hogs from Kashgfr. 

660.-{7650}]. Khoss Kandahéri. A stout cloak with sleeves of solid white felt.’ 

661,—{7651]. A woman's head dross, chauni or parindé. A long silk band ending 
in gold tassels, used for plaiting in with the hair. 

662,—[6532}. Small cap of Kandahar, alsoonefrom Peshawar. Those are small skull 
saps quilted, of cotton or silk, and embroidered—aimilar caps were sent from Kabul, Tho capa 
are in vrious styles, called “ Jamrodi,” “Lélpére,” “ Peshawari” : tho cap itself is called 
“Kullab.” 

668,—{7667}. Shoes formenand women from Peshawur, Kabul &, These are often 
of green leather or “kimukht,” and embroidered with gold or colored silk, 

Postin, a wool lined cloak“ délah Khafak.”—Dadikshan, 

Khaftén of samdr or Russian fur, 

Postin kiredk, from Bukhara. 

Khaftén of sanjéb or sable—Russian. 

664.—[7678]. Belts containing powder horn, steel and flints, 40. Thee are very 
curiously embroidered on leather with silk, and contain a retort shaped leather horn, with 
& mouth-piece like an European powder flask, for powder; o number of tubes fixed sido 
by sido and out off slantwise at the mouth to hold shot or bullota; a pouch or an appar- 
atus for flint and steel and tinder, and places for knives, &. 

@85.—{6769]. Clothes worn by dancing girls. Principully » robe with o tight 
body and sleeves, and a skirt rather short and having an immense number of pleats or 
gathers; end over ali a Jarge ornamentally bordered scarf, which the dancer moves 
about and folds gracefully in different postures as she moved: an immense noseting, 
rings, thumb-rings, ankle-rings, complete the ornamentation. 

666.—Paijamas worn by Afridi women. 

6687.—Cost and trowsers worn by Yurufsaf men, 

@88.—Shoes made of “patia” or palm loaves, called “‘chepli” The collection 
also contained somo leather shoes called “justah,” and quother kind called “ Ikufabi.”” 

669,—[7686], Cape made of straw, 
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The ordinary dressof the Yurufzais consists of a loose karti or “ kamis,” and wide 
‘twowners called “partog,” witha “(patke” or turban to wind round the head. All are of 
coarse cotton cloth of home manufacture, and are frequently worn without » change till in 
tatters. Tho dress of their Chiefs and well-todo men is of the same kind, but of better 
material, and of English manufectare. The of dress the women only differs from that of the 
men in the aubstitution of the “ orna” or chequered aheet for the turban, The sheet is of 
the same material and pattern for the whole tribe. * 


NOTE ON THE DRESS OF FAKIRS IN THE PUNJAB. 


Some of these of course wear no clothing at all but 2 thin bit of cloth for the waist, 
and wandor squalid and filthy with matted and rank hair for place to place, staff in hand, 
aud with the beggar’s bowl often made of « large kind of cocoanut shell 


A. clasa of Musnlman fakirs, called Bénow4, wear » sort of white high cap, worked 
over with blue thrend, and on the body an “alfa” or white shirt, having no sleeves, and 
cmbroidored over with blue thread : this is geuerally very ragged. 

Baba Némok’s fnkfrs often wear a similar dreas ; some of them wear an ordinary 
turban, except that soveral lengths of hair rope are bound round it, 


Trastl Shohi fakirs cover their faces with the white ashos of wood ; wear a tall cloth 
cap ontheir honds, their bodies naked, a waist cloth (tabband) and plain shoes. ‘These fakirs 
uso spirits and oat meat with broth and rice. 


Sanydeis and Uddets are wandering beggars, who are partly naked, and wear what 
clothes they do wear stained with ochre, and have a bowl in their hands, either of # cocoanut 


ehell or of turned wood, 

Bairdgis are stationary fakirs, and wear large marks and streaks (fika) on their 
forehoads, 

“Jangam” fakirs wear on either side of the pegris, and in front also, three braren 
concave plates indented at the edges to represent the sun. 

Sariwi or Paj fakirs are the Gurus of the Bhibra caste; they always wear @ 
bit of cloth over the mouth to avoid killing any little insects in the air with their breath, 
also they carry @ stick headed with a sortof brush to clean away ingpots. fron "being 
trodden upon ; they wear no shoes, 


© Bollow’s Yomuleai, page 315, 
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APPENDIX TO CLASS X. 


NOTE OM A FEW OF THE MOST REMARKABLE DRESSES IN THE 
LAHORE CENTRAL MUSEUM. 

Central Asia —(A Lima of the higher order)—A flowing tunio of dark bluo satin, with’ 
very long sleeves like @ modern barrister’s gown, the sleaves having broad stripes of green and 
scarlet silk, An apron of blue satin hangs in front, on which is worked the head of a huge 
dragon, his gaping mouth and fioreo eyes being very prominent ; over the shoulders hangs a 
fort of cape hanging down in a point before and behind. It is in fact a aqnaro bit of brown 
satin edged with yellow, with a hole in the middle for the head. 

A Léma ofan inferior order has a dress of common red woollen cloth dyed with 
madder or kuémi root; it is along gown reaching to the feet, secured by & girdle of woollen 
cloth; a soarf of woollen cloth is worn: his head-dress of red sloth, boing an immenso 
head-dreas like a very large Scotch bonnet, projecting in front, On galadaya a Lima weard 
& peaked red cloth cap edged with fur (foxes skin), aud has the boots of cloth already 
described. The imploments of a Léma are also held in the hand—the dorjf or thunderbolt, 
and sacred knife, The most curious article of the Lima's dress is his pocket handkerchief, 
apiece of thick woollen cloth about 1} foet long and 8 inches broad, dark colored, but 
striped across with white, blue, red and green. In his girdle he carries an iron pen case 
containing a pen, viz, 8 slip of bamboo, 

A Balti man is plainly dressed ino grey or dirty white woollen suit, atunio with belt, 
and pyjamas all of the same material ; shocs like list slippers, all made of wool : ho lina 
a black skull cap, 

_ A Balti woman’s dress is not represented, except by a cap of red woollen cloth hanging 
down in a long peak or tail behind. 

There are two Ladakhi men’s dresses: ouo sent from the Kangra district has 
pyjamas and tunic of whitish woollen cloth with a woollen shawl; a leather bag 
to hold food, a rude tobacco pipe, a pouch for flint and stecl, and a kuifo or dagger 
in wooden sheath completed the Ladakhi’s requirements, His cap is of brown wool somo- 
what rolled up by way of a brim: the top of the eap is red. A plumo or bit of artificial 
flower in stuck in the cap, made of bits of tale aud dricd flowers tied on to a slip of 
bamboo. His feet are bare, or he wears grass shoes, The other dress, a Ladakhi 
shepherd’s, sent by Dr. Cayley, has a long coat with red facings, no pyjamas, but bits 
of felt bound round the leg by gost hair Inocs; boots of groy cloth with leather 
soles, ornamented by a triangular Lit of purplo cloth over ench instep. Tho girdle 
ia a Diack woollen fringed ono: his dagger, pipe, &c. he carries like the other. To 
caps were sent, both like long bags, which, placed on the head, hang down on ono 
side like a night cap; one is of soft black cloth, the other of brown cloth with » pattern rudely 
‘embroidered on the front. - - 

"The Ladakhi woman's dress sent from Kangra districl has a coarse and thick coat of dark 
‘brown wool, and pyjamas of the same ; her feet aro protected ouly by grasa choos: a gird 
of woullen cloth covoplotes her attire, and she wears on her head tho perk, 
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‘The Ladékhi woman's dress sent by Dr. Cayley appears to bea winter dreas : the gown, 8 
body and skirt, is made up of strips of cloth alternately dark red, dark bine, black and dingy 
yellow, and printed with a pattern, Sho wearsa woollen girdle, from which depends a 
*tchatelaine” of strips of leather with tassels of cowrie shells, also a very long string with an 
immense bunch of goate’ hair tasiels reaching down to the ground—sometimes this Inst is 
suspended from the head; for a cloak che has a square shew! of thick sheep ekin, the fur 
worn inwarda The outside is covered with red and green cloth. The head dress oonsista of 
two large lappets of black fur over cach car, and kept in ita place by the hair being bound 
round and round in plaits: sho wears the perék, and, in front, jingling ornaments over the fore- 
oad. ‘Woollen boots, the tops the same material as the dress, completed the costume, 

‘The Spiti dress has already beon described, but I will describe the dresses in the 
Moseum, The woman has loose red trowsers of woollen cloth ; clumsily made boots of Teather, 
the tops being of wool. Her tunic is black and short, confind by a red girdle, all the red 
being doll madder tint; over her ehouldera a small woollen kerchief ornamented at 
either end with a fringo anda border of large white spota: on her arms aro braceleta 
made of circles of white conch shell, An immense necklace of white beads also cat out of 
shell is round her neck, and a smaller necklace of Jarge lumps of crude amber and turquois 
with coral beads between ; on her head she hase perék. 

The Spiti man hos boots like the woman's, no pyjamas, but along woollen coat 
reaching to his ankles ; his cap is a little skull oap of red, with a black border, 

A woman of Yirkand's dress was sent by Dr. Cayley. It consist of white 
cotton pyjamas fastening at the side, while the man’s fasten in front; a tunio or vest 
of the stiff Yérkand silk of curious pattern—crimson with white blotches—edged round 
the neck and at the opening with a band of green silk ribbom, two or three bars of which 
Breen are also sewn on to the body of the tunic over the left breast only ; sa a girdle sho 
wears a white kerchief embroidered with silk, and over all x choga of Russian print ; her 
boots are like small Wellingtons, the tops of pale leather with a black border, the lower 
Icathor of darker color, ornamented by s strip of groen leather over each instep, ands 
orest of green floss silk down each foot; under the boots large felt socks are worn: a small 
skull cap of black cotton, prettily embroidered with silk, covers the head in summer, and a 
thicker cap, lined with fur, in winter. 

Tho Chamba State sent some articles of dress from Barmaur. The drew 
consista of a thick grey woollen cont called chi (choga), with a long twisted 
dark brown girdle of goats’ hair—the hair generally felted together into a solid rope 
or piping ; gray cloth trowsers are worn, or, when the snow is on the ground, the legs are 
‘wrapped in strips of woollen sloth. The cap is of grey wool, peaked with » flap to cover 
the back and sides of the head, but generally worn turned up against tha peak: the flepe 
turned down are worn in mourning for a relative, A kalgi or tuft of pheasants feathers ia 
eometimes struck in the cap, as in Kulu; also a ‘bid* or bunch of flowers, made of pieces of, 
tale tied to bits of stick, or dried red and yellow flowers, forming « primitive idea of 
artificial flowera. 
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CLASS XI. 
LEATHER MANUFACTURES. 


‘Three classes of Jeather are to bo met with in the Punjab: one the country leather, 
bulls,” calves,’ buffalos’ hide, goat skins, and occasionally camels’ hide, with some few others 
of local manufacture, The other includes leathers from Kabul and Peshawur. Tho third 
consista of European imported leathers, 


In tho Ist class there ia little to notice in a manufacturing point of view. Tho greater 
part of the leather produced is thick and hard, but of strength inferior to European, Tho 
‘process of tanning is uniformly rude and troublesome, though the results are occasionally 
patisfactory as regards softness of the hide, The slow process by which the ekins are allowed 
to soak for days together, only to receive another soaking when the first is done, is the beat 
calculated to produce a pliant and supple leather, and ix quite suited to the slow, patient, and 
sedentary habits of Oriental workmen. 


Bullocks’ hides yield the strong leather used for shoes and general use; buffalo hide, 
the thickest of all, whero great strength is required ; goat skins furnish “thin Teather, and 
camel hide is rarely and locally used—Delhi being the only district which nent a specimen to 
the Exhibition of 1864, 


The process of tanning consists in soaking the skins in lime water for some daya to 
Jooson tho bair and surface of the skin, the hide is then scraped, aud, after washing, is sown 
‘up in the form of a sack, the interior being filled with the bark of the kikar ( deacia arabica) ; 
ater is frequently proved over it, the skin bag is then reversed in position, and the water- 
ing repeated. The length or duration of each stage in the process varies sccording to the 
nature and thickness of the skin to be tanned, 


The finishing process consists in taking the skin when still just damp and spreading 
it on the ground, it is then rubbed over with a wooden block or mallet furnished with a 
handle, and called “ hathelf:” it is rubbed on both sides 


Tho finer skins are polished by bit of horn or of agute, Iet into a lump of clay 
or wood for a handle, Among the best varieties of leather made in the plains are the 
oft wash-leather and hides of the Kangra and Hushyarpér Districts, and the red skins 
of Nérpér. The former are of very soft texturo, generally a greenish buff color, so soft that 
the thinner skins are made into gloves and constantly worn es breeches by the Kangm 
hillmen. The same art applied to skins produces s pleasing result to the fancior, inas- 
mauch as all about Kangra leopard skins and other ornamental fura can be obtained, the 
Isather being beautifully and completely preserved, but with all the fur uninjured. 


Thave obtained from the Kangra district the following account of the memufacture:— 
First the skin is wetted and then steeped in » ‘matka’ or earthen pan full of limo and 


water, the mixtare to be sufficient in quantity to cover the skin completely. Every dey 
the earthen pea, which is kept carefully closed over, is opaued and the skin turned snd 
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shaken in the lime-water; if the skin is thin, 20 days of this treatment sufce ; if thiek, 
one month. After this the skin is washed in clean water, and then tho skin ia well rubbed 
with the dried and powdered loaves of the Diao tree (Conacarpus latifolia) for two hours 
successively, After the rubbing is over, the leaves and skin are put together in a 
vessel and water added. Next day the skin is tied on to a stick and wrang out (as a 
dhobi docs clothes ). Again it is steeped in a fresh solution of leaves, and this process of 
ateeping and wringing out is repeated for four days consecutively : fresh leaves are to be used 
each time The skin is then sewn up with minj atring intoa hollow sack and filled with 
‘tdhao" leaves, and bung up like a “massak”; on being taken down it is reversed and hung 
‘up again by the other end; this ensures both ends vory well impregnated —the hanging process 
oooupies two days, After this the skin is oponed out and dried, and thon rubbed with oil, 
and eventually washed, When dry it is scraped with a sort of iron scraper called 
‘yambt,’* after this it is aguin rubbed with oil. After 3 or 4 days it is washed in oold 
water and dried, After that it is rubbed with a mixture of curds aud water, and again 
washod. The leather thus propared is thon soft. Tho skin principally used is that of the 
Shbur or Simbar deer ; but other skins can be used—gont's, buffalo’s, deer’s, dc, : the color 
is a sort of toad color. The leather is made into gloves, gaitera, and also trowsers, worn by 
the hill men xbout Kangra, &o, Besides the art of making this soft leather, the people 
are very skilful in dressing animale’ skins with the hair on. The same proccss appears to 
de followed oa that above described, but tho lair is carefully preserved, and the scraping 
rubbing, dc. dono on the inner side, Skins of tigers, bears, leopards, chectas, &,, are 
thus prepared. 

Two men in year can prepare 18 scores of skins. The process cannot be carried 
on during three months of the rainy scason, 


‘Much of this preparation of skins isdone in the village of Bulwén, ilfka Jijun of the 
‘Hushyarpur District, 

‘The Nérpur leather manufacture haa been thus described ina letter from the Nar 
par Tahsildar :— 


“The leather prepared is of two kinds, thick and thin: the thickost of all istho buffalo 
hide, and next in thickness the hide of cows and bulls. The thin kinda are mado of the 
hides of goats, sheep (dumba), rams (menda), Kakro! (deer skin}; and besides 
these horace’ asses’ and and camels’ sking aro utilized The thick kinds ore mado 
of two colors, black and red, and the thin kinds in black, red, yellow, and green ; tho red or 
¢rimson is the commonest. The method of preparing the mall skins is as follows :~The 
Skins are taken off and rubbed with two chittaks of salt, and put in the sun; in one day 
thoy dry, after that they are washed, and afterwards rubbed with wood ashes, and the hair, 
which is thus Ioosened, scraped off with « piece of wood. Again the skins are put into water 
and rubbed with pieces of rough poteherd, which completely removes the hair, &o,: again 
the akins are washed, When 40 akins havo got thus far, they are together put into great 
earthen pauldron or ‘nfnd,’ together with barley meal 6 soers, and sult 2} seers, and water 





© Rezabe is the short spade or trpwel used by gardeners: rembi is a small one, 
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is poured on For four days the akins are left to soak, after that 2 seers of ‘ban- 
kath’ (coarse catechu extracted from the Aoscia eatechu) are added, The soaking ig 
continued for four or five days longer, after which the skins are taken out and scraped 
with an iron ‘khurpa’ or scraper : this completes the final cleansing from hairs, &. After 
this the skins are again soaked in a nand with 7 seers of barley meal and 3 seers of 
salt in fresh water, for 3 or 4 days, By this time the skins are clean and almost colo 
leas, 


‘ 


+ In order to make red skins, 4 seors of ‘Ino’ are boiled in water with two chittaks of 
*gajji’ (coarse uoda.), and two chittacks of the bark of the Lodar tree ( Symploooe paniculata ), 
the skins are then dyed in the mixture, and after that 20 seers of tho bark of the 
Amaltés (Cathartocarpns fistula ) avo ground fine, and then being infused with water, tho 
skins are thrown in and allowed to lie for 3or4dayz. On being removed, the color is 
fixed by rubbing the skins with 4 seers of salt ground to powder, 


‘The cost of proparing 40 red skins is a5 follows — 


Re, A. P, 
Sking, wee ee 10 00 
Waeers salt, we ue me eae 
18 seers barley meat, ... ne ee wn 0590 
2 chittaks sajji, wet a eae 00S 
Loder Bark and Catechu, .. os. ww 0 0 8 
20 neers Amaltfs, 4. ue ewe 


Toran Rs, ., 12 9 6” 


Before concluding the account of the best leather prepared in the plains, I should not 
forgot to mention that, at Gujrnt, one or two men have the art of preparing goat and sheep 
skins into fino soft leather, which, in texture and general appearance, is hardy, if at all, inferior 
to European. The men will not divulge the mothod of preparation for fear of mpoiling their 
trado, The loathor is principally used for covering the very comfortable easy chairs 
known as the Gujrat or “Capperina” chair, which was the design given them by 
a formor Deputy Commissioner named Capper. It is highly probable that the provess is a 
‘more or less satisfactory imitation of the European provess of softening, dyeing, and polishing 
Teather; tho skins in all probebility owe their softness to that patient and loug 
continued process of washing and soaking abovo described: the dyeing, finishing, snd 
polishing boing the special art. The colors are generally dark greon, and claret color 
or maroon, The former is produced either with the aid of indigo and somo yellow, 
or with an extracted dye atuif obtained by infusing pieces of brightly dyed English 
cloth—a practice mash resorted to in obtaining a dye from cloth—the red is pro- 
duced with Ino, After the dye hes been applied, the dry skin is carefully polished 
‘with a bit of hom or cornelien fixed into a handle of clay. I can, howover, obtain no 
farther particulars of the work, Any native factor with tho curiosity to look into an 
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English manuel of manufactures, and copy the process described, would, after a fow 
experiments, and posaiblo failures, eventually equal or surpass the Gujrat work, 

‘Of the second class ; the leather that comes from Peshawur, and is also imported 
from Kabul, is the best in quality, and most pretentious in variety and oolor, 

Thus we have besides the usual plain brown, red, and black country leathers, a 
‘black leather with mottled surface hke imitation morooco; a mottled green, and also 
‘turquoise blue leather, much used in making shoes worn by certain sects of Mussulmans, and 
largely exported to Keshmir, where it is used for shoes. It is also made use of in 
embroidering or ornamenting saddlery, belts, and the hunting and warlike accoutrements 
common to all the border tribes, 


‘This leather is made in Kabul; not I believe in British territory. There is also a 
port of bronzed leather imported from Kabul, called “kimsan.” A note on the Kabul and 
Peshawur leathers was sent me by Lalla Piyarf Lal, Extra Assistant Commissioner at 
Peshawar, 


Bulghér leather (the fragrant hide noted in No. 646, page 187, Volume I, } 
comes from Russia, and is not made in Indis, The manufacturing process is not 
known. . 


T have been informed, however, that the skins which sell from Ra. 15-0-0 to Rs. 25-0-0 
each, are said to be horses’ hides, aro of a brown color, and marked with the small diamond 
cheok often seen on “ Russia leather.” It is said that the delightful scent is due to long 
and careful tanning with birch bark : the tanning is certainly unequalled. 


‘My native correspondent had howover different views asto the cause of tho fra- 
grance, 

“The people believe that there are great pita in Russian territory in which the tannens 
collect bullocks’ and other hides after first cleansing them. About the date of the appearance 
of the star ‘suhail’ (Canopus) by the disponition of Providence such a breeze sote in as by ita 
contact causes the leather to become altogether fragrant.” On the completion of the process 
the owners remove the leather from the pits sending it in all directions for sale, 


Aa the scent is derived from soaking in the pits (ghér) the leather is called “bal 
ghds.” 

Both European gentlemen, and the rich classes in Afghanistan, spread these skins 
to sleep on in the hot weather. No insect will touch them. 

About 100 skins are annually imported into Peshawur. 


Another kind of leather is called “Chamra Irék” tis considered valuable kind, 
and is made in Persia ( or those provinoes included in the somewhat indefinite term Irfn, 
which, Ibelisve, is hardly confined to Persia proper), The hide is bullock's hide : a second 
quality is made in Kabul. As it ie much used in the manufacture and ornamentation of herse 
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trappings it has got the name of “irtk.”* Lesther of this kind is sold of red and roan 
(badieai, color of the almond) color ; about 50 skins are imported into Peshawar and are 
sold by weight at Ra 28 a seer, “ Kimukht” is another kind of leather. It is made of 
Asses? akin, and of two colors, black and pale grean or turquois color ; in texture it ia 
rough with speckles (dénadér): as many as 300 skins are annually made in Peshawar, 
of which about 100 skins are reserved for export down country, I hsye seen 
numerous specimens of Kashmiri shoes made of this leather, and also horse trappings ona 
mented with it in Darajét, I therefore suppose that it is made in K&bul also, and ig 
among the north-western imports, The green shoes are worn by Mussulmens of the Sh{s 
weoh, but Séonis would object to wear them (See note to No. 719, post.) 


‘Tho last class of leather now commonly met with, ia imported from Europe. , In 
every large town shoemakers and saddlers are to be found who work with European 
leather ; and book-bitders also buy calf, imitation morocco, and other leathers, A good 
deal of harness and shoemaker’s wotk, which really is of Cawnpore work or mado of better 
sorts of native leather, but in European fashion, is palmed off as European work, 


Deum. 
Specimens illustrating this class are as follows — 
670,—(5523]. Bullocks’ hide,—Skin of kid.—Camels’ hide.—Buffido hide, 
Sheep skins and goat skins are called “nari” a8 general term. 
The leather of the first kind is used in shoemaking ( geo note on Shoes ). 


‘The raw hide is soaked one day in brine, and for one mouth in lime-water, after 
which the hair easily oomos off with scraping. The hide is then steeped six days in an 
infusion of kikar bark ( Acacia arabica ) or dala ( Phyllanthus emblica). It is then rubbed 
with alum 


Sieg, 


671.—Leather hike.—This ia a leather vase for holding the waterofa hike, it 
is ornamented with stripes of green kimukht leather and studded with little nails of silver. 

[8222]. Is one with brass mountings, 

[8235]. Of plain leather. 


Very pretty hiikas are made in Chiinifn of the Lahoro district, the leather being 
stiffened with bends wnd studs of bright engraved brass, Tho Himar district also sent 
similar specimens ; algo the Mukatear pergunua of Ferozpore district [8275]. 


© Trbk is the mame sppliod to a tract of between Persia and Arvbis, including the 
susieat Ohaldew and Media "Ene adjecire™= iki’ ir applied to the inood of hort sebavenk fuses 
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672,—[8225}. Chigui—s leather water vessel. This very gragefully shaped veel 
is figared in the annexed plate ; it is carried on journeys, and as for miles in this part of thig 
gountry you may go without seeing @ village or a well, euch provision is neccesary. 

673.—(8215] Bridles—Rourax. 

Sona. 

674.—[8255-€-7 £0.) Ornamental leather work exhibited by the Rajas of Kyunthal, 
Biléspur do, 

"These articles consist of glove boxes and other fancy boxes, cigar cases, &0,, made out 
of stout black loather lined with red leather ; the surface ia sometimes variegated with patterns 
of red, groon, and gilt leather, but the distinguishing feature is that the whole is embroid- 
ered over in 9 white pattern with narrow slips of the quill of the peacock. The work ix 
done, not at Simla, but in villages in the Kangra district and elsowhere, the work being 
mostly taken for sale to Simla, Tho men can work to order, initials and even crests on 
the leather, The work is romarkably cheap—a cigar case costa from 14 annas tol rupee, 


Kuxens, 


675,—Specimens of the soft greenish yellow Sébar leather before described. 
{8242—5 &o. |] Pantaloons, value Rs. 5, or Bs, 10 por pair. 
[8244]. Socks, value Re. 1. 
[8245]. Gloves. 
[8246]. Purse. 
[8247]. Gaiters. 

876,.—{8249] Red dyed skins from Nurpér. 

‘These akina are called Lékh{ or Ino<dyed skins. Specimens of book-binding in black 
and red leather of this kind were sent. The process of manufacture has already been 
described, 

Hesnyazror. 


@77.~[8268 40.) Kakrel skins of various qualities, from Ra 1-2 to Rs, 2-40 each 

‘These are prepered at Gurshankar and Héshyarpér, 

€78,—{8254]. Waist-belt worked with gold thread ( petf) by Jiwan of Anandpfir. 

G79.—[8255]}. Black embroidered sword belt ( gétra ). 

Formerly there was an extensive manufscture is article ii inte 
sivlt Ma hls me ba of this artisle in the Hushyéepée district: 


€80.—(8208),- Lesther breeches i 5 
ieecioa i Be i}. : made ot Garubankar—of nimilax fabs ¢6 thes 
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Tazo, 

681,—(8276]. Bhield of “ genda” or rhinoceros hide, exid to have belonged to Gurai 

Gobind Singh. These gloeey black shields were once in general use; many of the Multént 
QGummanwats. 


682,—{5835 do] Series of hides—bufislo, bullock, gost, and shoop. 
683,—[8300]. Shoes used by thieves ( khosa) to mufile the fect of cattle go as to 
Prevent their being tracked. 
Suanrva, 


€84.—(8513), A leather buka Tame 
685.—[8314], Horse trappings, value Ra 2. 
Gusmar, 
68@.—[8302}. Skins of polished leather by Umrs of Gujmat. I have already alluded 
to this special manufacture, 
Moxtaommny—({ Guess ). 
687.—[8398-9], Lenthers from Sayadwalla 


@88,—[8384}. Red leather from Harraps. This is made like the red leather of 


689.—Leather rope. 

690.—Ornamental huks vases. 

691 —[8934], An inflated hide used as a float for croesing rivers on, called “‘sandhri” 
or sarnf{; in the Peshawur list it is called “shinfz.” The word sarnf{ is applied to 
an inflated bag, also to a bag-pipe; “shinae” ia derived from the Persian “Shina’ ot 
shang swimming. Properly speaking the sarnff is « small float made of a goat skin; 
while the large skins used in the hills aro called “drei,” or “darfin.” They 
are in use on most of the rivers in the hills, and below, for crossing: the large 
skit is thrown into the river, the swimmer throws himself on it on his face and paddles 
along with surprising rapidity. Europeans and others often croas rivors seated on a four-legged 
bed or charpoy which is placed crosswise over two skins places together, other men on single 
skins with paddles accompany the machine and conduct it on its journey. In the proper 
anon, when violent floods sre over, 4 most pleasant journey can be made in a fow hours on 
one of theve charpoy floats: the Ravi and Satlej sre constantly naviguted in this way. 

‘The following particulars concerning the preparation of the skins wes obligingly 
fornishd sop by Mr. G. C. Paul, in the employ of Messrs. Brassey, Wythes, Henfrey, and Co, 

‘The akcin is only taken off s bullock that dies » natural death, beosure, if the throst 
wert oot to kill 16 tie ont would’ interfere with getting the akin off whole ; for the skin of 
‘the bend; too, ik taken off, 
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‘The skinning commences by slitting open the skin from the inside of the right hind 
Teg, a little below the knes joint, to the root of the tail. The ankle and hoof of each of ths 
three remsining legs is cut off and thrown away, and then the whole skin taken off from the 
slit in the right hind log. Tarning the skin inside out, the openings of the ears, eyes, nove, 
month, and horns, and any other openings about the body, arethen sewn up in such » mane 
ner a4 to make them perfectly airtight. 


After arranging the above mentioned openings, turn the skin right side out and gantly 
sorapo off the hair from the skin, and theu firmly tie the enda of the two forelega and. left 
hindleg, Through the large opening in the right hind leg fill the skin with either pounded 
dark of the ‘‘kfkar” tree, or with dried Ieaven of the ‘als’ ( tree which hears a long 
fruit, about 2 feet in length and 2§ inchos or 3 inches in circumference, the inside of which ia 
black and sweet ) and hanging the skin head down on a tree, pour as much water into It as the 
bork or leaves will absorb, and for three days water must be continually added an fast as it 
coves through the pores of the skin. On the fourth day the skin is emptied and allowed to 
dry, ‘Tho slit of tho right hind leg is thon closed by gathering the skin in folds into » neat 
knot, brought as near os possible into the part whore the tail was ; through this knot make an 
opening sufficient to let in a piece of wood about 3 inch thick, and 1 inoh broad, then, 
placing a stick of this size in this opening, tie the knot firmlyand make it airtight, The 
length of the above mentioned piece of wood must be 7 inches over what is necessary for 
Atting into the entire thickness of the knot, aud these 7 inches project out in the same line 
os the three lege, This done, the end of the left hind leg is no longer permanently closed, 
but a cord is attached to close the end when through it the skin has been inflated, The 
“ drofi" is now rendy for use. Sometimes the word “ masnk” is substituted for “ drei,” 
‘but it is 4 mistake, the wort “masak” can only be applied to the skin baga 
need by “Dhistis” or water-carriers, to whom the word “mishki” is also applied. 
Throughout the Punjab “ drei” is the expression, except when “khalra” is used; 
‘but this may be applied to any kind or form of skin or leather—“Ichal” means skin. 


‘The man using a “drofi,” uses s paddle, of which tho handle is about 18 inches 
Jong, and the blade abont 8” x 5° x }” ; the thickness of the handle correaponds with that of 
the blade. The paddlesare made of “‘deodar” wood, that they may float: if the man 
drops hie by chance he can pick it up. 


Before using « “drefi” sbout two quarta of the oil, extracted from the very oily 
paris of a pieos of “deodar” are poured into it, and by thoroughly infiating the skin every 
two or three hours during one day, the oil is forced through every pore of the akin, thereby 
rendering it, to @ great extent, proof against damage from wot. Great care and every 
precantion should be taken to guard the skin from the sun, When using it on tho river 
it must be kept wot by splashing water over it occasionally ; when carrying it by land it is 
catried inflated ( for which purpose # cord about 3th of an inch in diameter is tied loose roun, 
about the breast of the skin ) with » wet cloth thrown loose over it, and when not in use the air 
is expelled, and the skin folded up into ¢Aree folds, but must never be allowed toheoome 
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very dry from want of the oil, of the creases formed by folding will split when the ekin is 
again inflated. Also, always before inflating the skin or opening the folds, immerse the folded 
thin in water till i aoftens, in order to avoid oll chance of the skin splitting; and, when 
‘not in use, the akin must be kept safe from the attacks of rata, 


‘When by socident an opening is formed in the “drei,” the knot to which the 
stick is attached is opened, the skin turned inside out through that leg, and a piece of leather 
sewn on #0 ag to again make it air tight, 


As regards the mansgement of the “drei,” when using it on the water it 
ia placed legs upwards, and the heed of the skin to the right of the man, He 
throws himself on.so as to allow as much of his breast to go beyond as will be balanced by’ 
his Jegs, and to keep the skn from being carried away from under him, he presses it with the 
Jeft arm from the elbow upwards, and the right Jeg from the knee upwards The skin ia then 
propelled by working the legs from right to left ageinst the water, anda wooden paddle used 
in the right arm. The “drei” can only be forced in the direction of the right arm of 
the man, but to avoid a breaking wave an experienced man can back his “drei” a little, 


‘The use of the stick which projects in place of the right hind leg is to allow of one 
man on a “drei” placing himself face to face with another, when each man holds with his 
left hand the stick of the other hide, and by this moans they belp one another to a 
great extent, especially when crossing a rough river with loada. In this way the two men 
will crogs 6 puckn maunds safely.” 


With a few exceptions the “sarna{” or goat skin is propared in the samo manner 
asthe “drei.” These exceptions are :—~ 

1, The head is cut off leaving as much of the neck 98 possible, and when the akin 
has been taken off (in exactly the same manner as that of the “drefi,”) the end of the 
neck is tied firm, 


2, Instead of the “deodar” oil, the oil of the “til” seed is put into the “ sarnai,”” 
and only one quart, or less, if it be « small skin, 


3. The stick is not attached to the knot of the right hind leg, nor is it used at all 
in the “ sarnai.” 


Besides thee, the only differenco is in the management of the “sarnai,” it 
is placed legs upwards, and the man rests himself on it so as to get the neck between 
his thighs and the two fore legs also pressed between the thighs. His head and shoulders 
thus project boyond the hind legs of the akin ; then he passes his left arm round the outside 
of the left hind leg and holds the knot of the right bind leg in that hand, by which means 
he oan, Keep the skin stationary and prewed to his ghost Ho works his logs and right 
arm exactly the same way as in swimming. 
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Ons large “ sernai” a maz man takes bad of about 30 packa seers, mad twe! 
on “‘serneis” cam droas s third man by cach holding the end of stick, sud the third man 
holding it in the middle, his body henging in the water. 

692,—Kuppa and Kuppi. 

{8355}, Specimens also sent from Srass, Rowrax &o,, £0, 

‘The kuppa is a hoge vessel made of  leathering material, which is, in somo oases, I 
believe, made of hide—oamel hide and otherse—but more often, especially in the smaller sizes, 
ofe ghatinous skin, made by boiling the intestinal integrument of horses, cows, &c., mto a glucy 
macs, A large clay bloek of the size and shape of the intended vessel i¢ taken, and tho 
erftemod material plastered all over it, well beaten together, and left to dry, After this ia 
fiainhed the isterior clay is broken up and picked ont, 

‘The Rohtak collection exhibited some small vessels of this material, in the most fan. 
taatic shapes, some like jugs, others flattened and perforated apparently with large holes, which 
of course can open only longitndinally in the thin flat body of the vase. The jars are some- 
times ornamented with patterns cut out in white parchment andetruck on, The smaller 
‘vensels (kupp{) are used for holding oil, dv., and the lenge ones (kuppa) for holding 
cil, molawess, dss... in, etore : some of them are 60 largo aa onsily to realize the familiar oil jara 
in the stony of Ali Baba and the forty thieves, 

‘They are mended easily when worn into holes by plastering on fresh integument, 

Kuppas are sold according to size—a kuppa to contain one maund so much, or six 
maunds 80 much, 

693.—A water beg called kini. 

694.—Seale dishes ( tars) made of camel hide. 

This'sort of scale is very common in many districts for weighing grain, dia, 

@95.—[ 8341]. Native horse trappings, I describe these in a separate note on 
Native Saddlery, co. s 

698.—{ 8142}. “ Khopa ”—Hollow leathes caps put over the eyes of cattle when 
employed in turning wells, oil mills, &0 

607.—[ 8843 |. “Khoos”--Mulilers for feot of cattle ( before described). 

Baxxv. 

698,—[ 8359:], Camel's head gear—Marwat. 

An apparatus of leather adorned with strips of green and red leather, tassels, and white 
oowrie shells strung togetier. Camel.trappings ia the Derajét'and Bannn are often exoseding- 
Jy ornamental ; woollen rope-and tassels, and bridles of cowrie stells being the prevailing 
fhahion. A large necklhor'ix addbd covered with cowries or little bells, and wlurge tassel 
dangling in front, . 
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. PERAWeR, 
€09.—[8162}, * Khal nabs.” green leather, 


Some scconnt of thia bas been given already, but the secret of making the color is not 
disclosed, I believe it is produced with acetate of copper, 


700.~[8766], Black leather, value Ba ¥ a skin. 


701.—[8368.] Fine leather (chamra irfk, above described ) called “Mesa Baddmi,”” 
valve Ba, 2, 


709,—(8365.] A “Shughls” or leather bag for carrying flour, rive ée, on 
& journey. 

708,—Shikh, or horn or leather powder flask shaped like s horn. 

These wero used all over the Punjab, and by the Sikhs, sometimes made of leather 
Righly embroidered with silk and colored leather, as in the Derajét specimens, sometimes 
made of metal; the powder is extracted by a small hole with stopper in the fiat oovering of 
the broad end of the hom, 

704,—“ Kame Kh(ss,” soldier's or honter’s belt, having attached to it « mmall leather 
fisak with long neck for shot, » knife or series of Knives, fint and steel, and slow match for the 
tmatehlook, and s series of short bamboo tubes sewn together side by side and covered with 
leather to hold bullets, These are everywhere worn in the Derajét, and by the frontier 
tribes ; the Derajét ones are of soft rough leather, but prettily embroidered with colored silk, 
‘The various implements including the powder Sask hang from the belt by strapa after the 
fashion of a lady's “ chatelaine,” 

705.—Water vessel of leather for s journey, value Ra 2 called Mathara or Obigul. 


Hanna. 


708.—[ 0681}, Hide from Palki Depury Commssionme Hazan, 


Skins are soaked first for 15 daysin water and lime, then cleaned and the hair removed, 
the akin is then cown up, leaving one sparture, and filled with partioles of oak or cheer bark 
or “bfx,” (Rhus cotinus) or leaves, and on these water is constantly poured until the akin 
in thoroughly saturated. ‘The prico is about 1 rupee par hide, 
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terrence 


NOTE ON NATIVE SADDLERY AND TRAPPINGS. 

Native aaddlery is gonerslly sxuch more ornamented than Enropean, 

‘Tho saddle (sfn or kAth{ ) is made of wood covered with leather or cloth, or velvet, 
and padded : it is very high both behind and in front, so that it is almost iropomsible to fail 
off, Under the saddle o namde or felt is placed to protect the horse's back from rubbing, 
Poorer people wse a fold of blankets 0, ; middle class people the felt; and nobles and rich 
people & chérjima or seddlecloth of velvet richly embroidered and padded with felt 
Sometimes the saddle is ornamented by a number of huge silk tassels which hang down on 
either side of the horse, both in front of the saddle and behind, being attached thereto 
by leather straps: these are only worn on gala days A saddle so ornamented is called 
“Jaryanwili kathi,” or in the Derajét and Multén, where the ornament is oftener used, 
"' dhtkéwali.” The girths are made of “ newér.” 

‘Tho stirrups are made of leather covered with red cotton cloth, cr sill, or brocade; 
8 crapper is commonly used, and called “dhumch{.” The horse hason the head “sirdawél,” 
or pixt (head stall); the “zerband mah nukta,” nose bend and martingale, and round the neck 
a “hainkal” or necklace of great glags beads, or shells, or gold coins, or corm. A hainkal 
taken in ‘lute’ at Lucknow, was found to be made of beautiful amethysta, got in gold 

Tho bit ia called “‘lagém” of whatever pattern it may be, Native bits are nearly 
always very severe ones, furnished with rings, spiked or barbed bart, de, Tho 
teins are called “big.” 

4 riding or sowdri camel is furnished with a double saddle for two riders, called 
‘ksthi," and is ornamented with o neckband called bainkal, which umally has a lange 
colored worsted tassel hanging down infront. On grand oocasions silver ornamenta 
are worn, 

A camel of burden has a pack called “pélén,” mado of rough “ St” or matting stuffed 
with straw, &0,, in lien of the saddle. 

An elephant is fitted with a gadela or felt pad, over which a “ jhil” or richly 
embroidered housing is thrown. It is the jhill that looks so brilliant on State occasions on 
the elophanta of the nobility, Immango sums sre spent on embroidering in gold on velvet, 
thege huge saddle cloths, 

The haudé is either an open one flat, like « shallow box or trey, or is made like a 
chair, or has s dome or canopy—the latter is called ‘handé améri.” Haudis are often 
covered with plates of silver chased and brought into patterns, 
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NOTE ON SHOES WORN IN THE PUNJAB. 


I reserved this subject for a separate note, with an illustrative plate, as it is a suff 
ciently curious one, Nothing so well indicates the strange diversity of tribes in the Punjab 
territories, am the curious variety of shoes worn, Thus we have shoes suited for the 
sows and mountain paths of the Himalaya ; broad strong shoes for the frontier warlike 
tribes strangely sewn with leather thongs and bright with silk embroidery; we have the green 
alippers with bigh iron shod heels worn by Mussulmsna at Peshawur ; delicate little gold 
worked shoes for the ladies of the Jach Doab; gorgeous brocade shoes from the Delhi bazars ; 
classical Greek buskins from Bannu ; descending at last to the imported patent leather boot, 
now esteemed by the smarter class of office baboos, 


Hm. Saom 
407.—{ 7456], Hill shoes from Jubal. 
208.—[ 7458}. Do. from Bashir. 
700.—[ 7570]. Do. mado of Bagar grass ( Eriophorym Sp.) Kul, 
70—[ 7511}. Do wheat strew—Kul,” 
F11.—[ 7532 ]. Pair of mow shooa (Spiti) called in the Jooal list “ feelum momani.” 
719.—{ 7582}. Wooden shoos for walking on mow=Spiti called “Kair” or “ker,” 


The design of nearly all these shoes ig alike, The straw once are represented 
in the annexed plate, The grass shoes sro made up of wisps of the dry grass 
plaited together, the principle in all cases being to make a thick hard sole, with or 
without a covering over the toe, and with straps to secure them like sandals. Every traveller 
takes two or three pairs with him, and 2s soon as one is worn out he takes a new pair; it is 
almost impossible to slip on either rock or snow with them. Grass shoes are called 
* phulharra’ in Keshmir, ond ‘patéwa’ towards the plains, “ Pils” is also a common term 
in Kulu and Chamba. ‘. 


A more pretentious kind of shoe is that to be met with all about Mandi, Pléch, and 
Rampur: near Pléch the people told me they were called “shelli.” The sole consists of a bit 
of mat woven up of strong hemp string and radely shaped to the foot, it is kept in its place not 
by straps or stzing, but by a close edging of woollen net work sown up over tho toe. Some 
thoes of this kind have felt, and some leather soles. They are very comfortable for an Euro. 
pean to walk in if he has soft leather sooks to wear under them. Shoes of this kind 
‘ave already been described. 

Danwat. 


713,—{ 8350 de. ] Shoea from Réjanpér, Dera Ghisi Khan, do. 


"These are made of stout rough leather, sewn with leather thongs or thick cotton 
thread, and ornamented with cloth and with silk embroidery. 
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Figure 2 representa a pair of men’s shoes with thick soles called “chuni rémi” from 
Bakméla, A pair a little less thick are called “ Bakhmfle zenéni kébuli” in the Museum. 
A curious pair of shoes of a very equat form, were sent fromthe Maséri hills by Taam 
Bakhsh Khan. The shoe is of coarse reddish colored leather, sewn with leather thongs, but 
elaborately embroidered all over with silk. Tho structure of the shoe is curious—seo 
figure 3, The toe piece is sown on last, the sides and heel being formed of one curved 
leather, 


714, Sandals.—Speoimens are included in the lists of Dere Ghazi Khan, and Dera 
email Khan, and Hazara, under the name of “chapli.” They are much worn in the hills 
skirting the Derajét and Biluchistan ; the specimens came from Boadér hills, Haran, é&0., 4c. 


Some of the specimens ate of grass or patia (palm leaf), but the prevailing chapli 
in a leather sandal, mado of folds of leather, and secured to the foot hy the aid of straps. 
One pair from the Derajat hilla, nowin the Museum, [have drawn (fig. 4,)and it is worth 
describing. The sole is made of two or three folds of hide, sewn all over fantastically with 
thick white string, shewing the stitches on both sides; towards the hecl the sole is 
slié up on either side, and thongs of leather thus detached, forma the support of the main 
brace which holds the sandal over the instep; this brace or strap is covored with littlo bite 
of lend sewn on like beads: two other broad straps, rudely embroidered with silk and 
gold thread, go over the foot, being held — by a longitudinal strap also covered with 
Jead beads, 


SuAnrUR 
716,—* Kheri "—Leather sandals much worn in the Salt Range. 


Bassv. | 
716,—“ Chapli "—Leather sandals, 


%17.—Leather boots, like ancient Greek buskins, worn by the Khans and better clage ; 
they lace up the frout with a leather thong passing through little iron rings sewn to either 
edges of the opening in front; the boot extends 2 ttle above the ankle and is of flexible brown. 
Jeathor, and has the rudest attempt at ornament in the shape of two bars of silk work on 
the instep. The pair in the Museum were given by Major Urmston from the Marwat ids, 
Bannu. 


Sxoxs or THE Puatrs. 


‘Common shoes of bullocks’ hide of various qualities are made everywhere; the com- 
monest kind are worn by poor people; for the middle class a little ornament is introduced—an 
edging of red leather, and eo forth, The wealthier classes woar shoon of fine leather 
embroidered or stitched with gold. Some tracts of country sre specially celobrated for 
shoes—the Ohaj or Jach Doub, the Dofbe { Hushyarpur), and Delhi, 
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Ail about Pindi und Jhelam shoes may be had quite different from common country 
ehoes ; the ladies’ slippera are uniformly finely made, neatly lined with leather or red velvet 
worked with gold, and finished with a rosette of purple or red floss silk on the toe, 


The men’s shoes are much neater and amaller than common country shoes, of smooth 
brown leather, uncolored, and edged with a neat stitching cf gold thread. A sketch of 
these shoes accompanies. 


In the Hushyarpur district, country shoesof bullock’s hide for genoral wear are largely 
made ; they are always stitched with thick cotton thread unwaxed, the consequence is they 
ere easily cut, but the leather is much softer and loosely sewn than in 3 Zuropean boot, 

-consequently there is nut so much strain on the sewing. 


Shoes aro always made with the pointed toe, a little tag of leather bending over, plain 
sides and heels slightly rising. 


Delhi is tho great place for shoes, principally for ornamental shoes; gold and tinsel 
being tho material worked on leather or on cloth over leather. Five pairs of shoes wero 
sent to the Exhibition in 1864, under the names of, “jita sulma wa sitéé”—* jéte 
kalibatun{—jita ghetta or nagphani, of sulma and sitars,"—“ kafsh{ of sulma work.” 


‘Tho pair of Delhi slippers called “ghetta” ( figure 5) in the plate, aro strange in ap- 
pearance, very gaudy with gold thrend and red leather, tho lining being red, with au open work 
ornamentation of silvered leather; the toe curled up, and the whole shoe ao broad that it is 
difficult to understand how it can be wora, The broad curled toe resernbles the head of tho 
cobra snake whon erected, hence the shoe is fancifully callod nagphani—the snake's hoa shoe. 


Delhi shoes are exported chiefly down country to the valuo it iv said of 4 Incs of 
rupees yearly : there are some 100 shoc manufacturora in Delhi, Tho Hindi word ghetta 
ia simply used to signify a shoo with no back leather to support the hoel—it is practically 
the same as the Persian ‘ kafshi. 


Pasnawon. 


718,—[7687]. Shoes called énsédd, made of leather covered with embroidered cloth, 
lined throughout with stamped leather, 


719,—Slippers called kafshi—* Kafshi” are slippers without sides or back, the sole 
towards the heel being narrow, and excessively raised by a small high heel shod with iron, 
‘The specimen sent is figured in the annered plate. Tue shoe is of green leather, the sole of 
double brown hide; the inside is prettily variegated with a spray of green leather flowers 
stitched down on a ground of gilt leather, The price is Re. 280 a pair.* 


® T also alluded to the cireumutance that these green shoes are only worn by the Bhiae: green is the 
color of the Imam Husain, whom the Shias vensrate, and red is the color of the Imam Hussan esteomed by 
the Aonnis J heard an old Mussulmin relate that ones the Almighty sent to the Prophet two 

its, ous green, the other red; he olfered the choice to Hussan smd Husain, who chose the red snd 
gieen respectively. A saint, whose name er: me, forthwith predicted thas he who hadthe green robe 
should be powousd, and he of the red should be hulled with the sword, which duly came to pass, 


BS Class 21. 


720,—Lams's boot—Dr. Caruzy. 


Thaie come out of place hare, but I must not leave them altogether, They are worn 
in Thiet by Lamas: they are of Chineso manufacture. He upper part is of thin 
Rassian broad cloth, embroidered in shades of blue with Chinese silk; the eole, which is the 
most curions part, is of immense thickness, and consists of a series of folda of cotton cloth 
closely packed and sewn together. This curious boot ie figured in the plate, 


‘3aVA SEVER TO anozD 
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CLASS XII. 
METALLIC MANUFACTURES. 
DIVISION 1. 


WORKS IN NON-PRECIOUS METAIS, 
SUB-OLASS A—BRASS, COPPER AND COMPOUND METALS, 


The colloction is not very interesting, consisting of ordinary works in brass, copper, 
mixed metal—sine and pewter. 

Karwar. 

"721.—[7784]. Betel nut cutters, ‘ Sarota.’ 

‘These are of brass with iron blades, they are like a pair of sugar nippers, two 
brags handles and short blades; the upper blade has 4 braas edging from which projects 
small ornsmenta, one in the shape of s peacock; the brass handles are radely ornamented 
by being set with bite of tinsel and glass to look like stones, 

‘The serota is used to slice up the betel nut preparatory to mixing it with the 
lime and spice and wrapping it in the pin leaf. 

722.—[7785). A Burmadén. 

A mall vase for holding powdered antimony. To the stopper is attached a brass 
bodkin or blunt apike, with the aid of which the powder is drawn out and applied under 
the eyelid and lashes. These little toilet articles are made of brass, silver, wood, and ivory 
in various shapes. 

'723.—A brass box, 

This manufacture appears peculiar to Karnél, It offers the neatest and beat 
specimen of native work in metal that I have seen. The box is of metal covered with red 
velvet, and over the velvet again is an open work case of brass with solid edges and 
comers, A very pretty one was sent to me fitted with bine velvet, and the brass open-work 
silvered. The boxes are oblong, true and straight, and well made. A box sells for about 
Be. 18, 

Asorrss. 

"724,.—[7802]. A brass huka‘vase, ornamented. 

'725.—[(7808}. A large brasen vessel to hold water. 

'726.—[7806]. An open work brass bird cage. 

(The illustration shows the design.) 

+ At Aumritasr s good deal of work is done in the way of tnanufacturing vessels from 
copper, sheet brass, and the mixed motel or bell-motnl called “phil” and “kins{", 
Specimens of cups and platters of the latter metals beautifully chased and engraved in 
various patterns, wey be had. Two good specimens are in the Lehore Museum collection. 
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Tanozg. 


"72°7.—Series of brass vessels of household use. 

‘Under thia head I note, once for all, that large clase of goods which really forms 
the staple of the work in metals of the Punjab. The number of fancy articles is few ; 
‘but in every large town great quantities of metal vessels, drinking cups, cooking pota, 
lamps, &6—in short, all articles of household use, are made for local consumption and 
export, Amritsar, Ambala, Ludhiana, J@lsndhar, all export brass veteels ; they go up 
into the hills and scross the frontier into Kébul and Kashmir and to every part of the 
Panjab. 

Metal vessels in a native household supply the joint place of porcelain, glaaz, and 
pilver plate in a Wuropean family. Hindus use brass vosscls and Musulmans generally 
copper veasels, except in the case of smal] drinking cups, &. There is hardly any one #0 
‘poor but he haa not somo brass pota, if no more than the “loté” in which he boils 
his porridge, drinks his water, and holds water to wash in. The wealthier a man is the 
better off ja bis house as regards his vessels, In the ‘ rasoi khina,’ or kitchen of a big 
house, the array of brass vessels, cooking pots and water holders, all scoured bright with 
earth every Gay or oftener, ia quite formidable. The native gentry use silver drinking 
cups and some other articles of silver, but the staple article in brasa or copper. I 
believe, however, that glass and crockery are coming more and more into use, even 
among those who do not ape foreign manners at all. The lamps employed in a great 
houge where Huropean candles and lamps have not found their way, are huge brass 
candelabra with a broad dish below and s number of branches for little lamys filled with 
oil and having a wick in the spout of the oil holder. The dull light, quantity of smoke, 
and dreadfal smell these “chhr-divéa” (lampe with four wicks) emit, would be intolerable to 
the European idea, Such» lamp is figured in the plate annexed, Brass vessel are 
sold by weight, #o much being allowed extra for workmanship, They are neatly always 
made of imported sheet brass and copper. Some mixed metal including ‘bress are 
made by natives, but in small pieces, and useful only in making smaller articles. ‘Tho 
process of making these vossels is described further on, 


‘The common vessela are as follows :— 

Loid.—A small brass pot, round, contracted towards the month, and having jut 
above the neck a short lip all round. 

Kaul or Katora—A rather flat drinking cup, supposed to resemble in shage a 
lotus fower ( Kaul, Kanval.) 

Abkhora—A drinking pot more or less like s lota or shaped like vase, sometimes 
made with a handle, cover and spout. ‘Those with spouts are called Abkchora thtidér.’ 

@ilde—A straight drinking cup shaped like a tumbler ; with or without @ cover, 
‘The name is a corruption of our word “ glaas” in the colloquial sense Of a drinking 
glass. 

Balioa.—A. large veseel for holding water—a brass bucket, with or withoyt rings at 
the side, Hindus uve a baltos to boil a large supply of food for distribution, ab » fount, 

Dol, or Bolch.—A round vessel to hold or draw water with, sometimes made of 
iron; Hindus weit, =~ 
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Ganga Ségar—A large brasa ewer with spout for holding water. 
Degeh4.—A large cooking pot, broad mouthed and round, with » lip; used by all 


Degehf.— A amaller size of the same shape. 

Garwé —A veosel for drawing water and holding it for drinking purposes; used 
by Hindus. Garv6 is o smaller size. 

Thdli,—A fit plate. 

Pardt.—A flat brass tray with a rim. 

Tabalbéa,—A. brass bowl used to hold curds &. at feasta; the name is derived from 
tho kettle-drum used for hunting to frighten the game, it being of the same shape, 

Bilfeht or Chilamcht,—-A basin for washing the hands in, 

Aftéba.—A brass ewer from which watar is poured. 

Pattli—A small cooking pot with a cover used by Musulméns, 


Tumbiya.—A drinking oup shaped 


Chakla.--A stone slab (or wooden—when used by Hindus) to grind spices and 
prepare pastry on 

Belna —The rolling pin used with chakla. 

Pauni —A cullender or straining ladle ; skimmer, 

Ohalns.—A sieve, 

Kharchd, Kharch$.—Ladles, 

Sikh —A spit for roaating meat on. 

Hawang-dasta (vulgarly hamém-desta). A brass pestle and mortar. A wooden one 
of tho same shape is called * Chatti” 

Phahaxri —A sort of shovel to rake out ashes from the oven. 

Sabinei or Sandést.—A. pair of tongs with broad curved hooks at the end,to grasp & 
cooking pot round the neck and remove it from the fire. 

Karéh and Karéli.--A flut iron baking plate. 

Kafgir, A Iadle for taking the scum off cooking pota. 

‘Tawah or Lok.—A thick iron plate. 

Eofida.—An iron plate on along handle by which» beker reaches a cake when 
formed into the oven. 

728. —Sarthi, of sinc—Lanorm Bazaar. Water gogleta of sine can be had for 
camp and travelling use; not liable to break. 

'728.— Water goglets and cups of pewter ornamented with Yrus—Daum,, 

A fow miscellaneous articles from Labul, Kuli, &0., are more interesting. 

930.—inksiand. “Nekdu” from Spiti. This is a mere stee! or polisted iron tibe, 
‘with a cap or sliding lid, having a emall receptacle for ink. The Thibetan writing is per- 
formed with » mmall fattened and pointed bit of bambé. 
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In several of the Hill States very pretty inketands are in use. Iaswone at Kum- 
hareen, near Simla: the ink pot was of brass with a prettily closed lid, and the receptacle 
for pensattached to one side at right angles; two amall chains were fastened to it; the whole 
‘was beautifully though roughly carved. Such pen cases are always worn, stuck in the girdle. 


'731.—Tobacoo pipes, ‘Kangu padam,’ Serr: awp Lazvn. 

Every Lhéli is seen with one in his girdle: it is a long iron or brass tube slightly 
uted for ornament, curved slightly at ove end, the curve being terminated by a mmall bowl, 
all in one piece with the stem. 

732.“ Dongsmo—” a tea pot, Srrrt. 

A most remarkable article : it is a broad wooden cylinder about 18 inches high and 
5 inches diameter, bound at intervals with rings of brass and edged with the eame ; eome of 
the rings are sot with bad turquoises ; the cylindar is fitted with a contral stick or piston, the 
lower end charged with & disc of wood fitting to the cylinder, The tea in use ia bard brick , 
tea, or tea comented with gum of some kind anda Little blood. The portion of tea to be used 
ig put into the cylinder with ® portion of a salt called “ phulli,” (See Vol. I, page 97) and 
ghf or rather butter (for gh{ is not used in Léhil), and the whole pounded and churned 
‘with hot water; the result is thick soup, which is much relished. It has thia advanjage 
that there is no waste of tea leaves! 


‘When prepared duly, the tea may be transferred into a rather elegant shaped oop- 
per jug with a handle and spout ; the sides of the jug are prettily ornamented, and tin- 
ned in e pattern, 

‘The skill of the people of Thibet in metal ornamentation is not to be despised, it is 
rade indeed, but often shows great idea of ornamental design. Ihave seen flat copper 
boxes to contain amulets and charms (furnished with little rings to tie them round the 
‘waist or hang them about the neck) very prettily worked over in a sort of filigree brasswork, 
In Dr, Leitnor’s collection there waa a bell with the handle and sides beautifally ornamen- 
‘tod in relief. I believe that this art has come from China ; the best specimens of bells (used 
in worship) “dorjés” or sseptres, coming from the Ohinese territory, whore the work ia 
‘beautiful, and have been imitated, and ao s certain facility of ornamenting metal has become 
common. 


783.—A Kashmiri tea vase. 

‘This is in the Lehore Museum : it is an elegantly shaped jug with handle and spout 
covered all over with e pattern of little sprigs and leaflets raised ebove the suriace,—a 
pattem familiar to all who have seon or purchased the pretty silver ‘ surahis.’ or goglets of 
Kashmir. The material is oopper tinned. Whether the tea is infused im thia or is first 
worked up in some other yeesel I do not know, but I believe it is simply boiled with water 
in « oooking pot or degehi. Green tea is always used, and that imported overland from China, 
is pold ae high ag 7 and 8 rupeaaa seer. All Kashmiris and Kébulis are great tes drinkers, 
(See Chap. “Tea” in Vol. E) . 

‘784.—Tron vessels from Mandi territory, consisting of ‘Leunds'—an iron pot for 
cocking. “Dharmehi,” an iron ladle for carrying fire or for use as a ladle, “ Karihi,” 
an iron shallow cauldron weed by confectioners for beiling milk, syrup, &c, ao, (used 
everywhere). “ Sijsi” w small iron store for carrying fire, 
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I will now describe the two kinds of factories in which vetsels are made: that of 
the “ bhartya,” and that of the “ tatyér.” 

‘The workman who makes emall solid, and large hollow, vessel by casting, whether 
in brass, copper, sine, or other metal. is called Bhartys. 

For all amall kinds of articles he has s pair of iron shallow boxes called “halka.” 
They are made horse-shoe shaped, and one fits exactly over the other; at the contro of the 
curved aide each box has ® hollow lip, being in fact half a tube; when the two are put 
together there iss hollow receptacle with a tube in the upper part though which metal can 
be poured, The two bores are held together with small clamps at the side. To use these 
halkas: they are separated and each filled to the edge with » composition of oil, wax, resin 
and clay, well kneaded together; on this bed the mould is formed : it is generally done by 
taking an article already finished and which it is desired to reproduce, and preasing it into 
the clay go thst one half is in the clay and one half out: the other ‘ halka’ is then put 
over, and this takes the impress of the other half. The article is taken out and 
there is of course a completo hollow mould ; the halkas being now clamped together a spike 
is passed down the tube at the top to put it in communication with the mould and metal is 
poured in. This form of mould is used for small and solid articles. The halka varies in 
size from 6 inchea x 4and 1 inch deep, to four times that size. For large vessels, vis, caal- 
drons, deghchas &0., the following processis adopted. A solid block mould is made on the 
ground of the shape of the inside of the hollow vessel required. It is made of clay. 
Over this is spread o layer of lat mitti or clay found with a red tinge, mixed with ménj 
fibre chopped fine (to make it bind ) ; over this again a layer of red clay and cow-dung, and. 
over this a layer of red clay mixed with minj; again, and laatly, a coating of red clay mixed 
with finely chopped blanket, This being complete, wax is taken and beaten into thin plates, 
‘ay thick however as the brass vessel to be made is intended to bo, and the monld is covered, 
all over with wax plates. Over the war four layers of clay and material aa before are 
mmeared, Tho rationale of the process is now evident: # wooden fire is lighted about the 
mould, the clay layers harden, and the wax layor melts in the midst, part of it running 
out by 2 little hole left at the botton, part being absorbed by the clay; a hollow epace is 
thus left, which ia a hollow mould fit to receive the melted metal. A close earthen crucible 
is now prepared with melted brags, usually three parts copper to one of sinc; a hole is made 
in the top of the mould and the small hole below carefully closed, and the molten metal ran 
in. When cold the mould is broken up, and the vessel taken off, it is finished by being 
mounted on a furner’s wheel and turned with steel tools till it is evan and fit for use, 

‘The other workman called  Tatyér” makes the lighter sort of vessela of copper and 
abeot brass, while the Bhariys casts the heavier and more solid veescle, The Tatyér's 
implements are— 

Abran.—Laxge square anvil without points. 

Sandén —An anvil with two points, emaller than dhran. 

Chauras mekh.—A “ sandén” with both points cut off, leaving only the square centre, 

Kubbi Mokh.—An anvil which has the head hooked thus :— ic 
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Tundi Mekh.—The one-armed anvil, an anvil with one point osly. The word 
* funda’ ia applied to a man with one arm, 

Sanni.—Pincors. 

Hathaure.—Hammer. 

Porkér.—Compaases. 

Chawrasa.—A hammer, ahsped like an adse. . 

Uddla and wiéli —The same, only the blade of the hammer ia narrower and broader, 
the section giving an oblong instead of a square, 

chaurasi,— 4 small chaurasa, for fine work. 

Domuhi.—A hammer, with a striking surface at either end of the head. 

Kharwa,—An iron form on which small vessels are fixed while being hammered 
into shape, Kharwdnt isa wooden frame which holdg the khorwa in position ( somvtimes 
called “ dosdngi.” ) 

Ni.—A round iron rod to clean tubes, spouts & , with files. 

‘They use either sheet brass and copper imported, or else they make an ingot of mixed 
metal in a crucible and then hammer it—these vessels are cold-wrought. 


Appuxpum on Meratzic Lear axp Fort. 

Tn Patiila, Nébbé, Lahore, Amritaar and most large places, gold and silver loaf is 
taade, the metal being beaten out under sheeta of jilli or gold-beater’a akin : of this hereafter, 
Tin foil in made, and sheota of bright brass foil or oradew, in pieces about 8 inches broad 
and 2 feet long—and called “ bindlf.” This is used for decoration purposes on gala days, 
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SUB CLASS B 
HARDWARE. 


If the Sub-Class A was uninteresting, this is still more so. Hardly anything is to 
be noted. The iron employed is either Native or European, and an account of imported 
iron will be found at page 7 of Vol. I. 

Nails of soft flexible iron ara made, and screws—the letter more rarely, 
Baking plates for cooking the universal hread or chspéti are mado of hammered iron, 
and largo shallow bowls or open cauldrons, made of shest iron bolted in pieces, called 
* ;arihi” are used both by saltpetre makers, dyers, sweetmeat makers, and in all sorta of* 
manufactures where any substance has tu be boiled in large quantity in an open vessel. 
Tron stoves and chafing dishes are in use but require no special notice. 

Looking over the catalogue of the Exhibition of 1664, I do not find a single speci- 
men under this class worthy of record. 
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SUB CLASS CO. 


CUTLERY. 


‘There is more variety under this class, and in some casos a fair superiority of work. 
manship, 

‘The common articles of daily use, knives, scissors, tweesery, horse bite, stirrup irona, 
and auch like, when of nativé manufacture and pattern are generally rough ; but the prac- 
tice of making articles with something approaching to European finish and in European 
style, has taken root in the Sealkot district and at Wasirébéd and other places in the 
Gujranwalla district, a0 aleo in Gujrat. 

Still more recontly Mr. Spence, a gentleman employed in the Medical Store ut Seallot, 
haa taught certain workmen at Sealkot with the aid of European steel not only to make 
scissors, penknives and table cutlery equal to European, but to prepare and finish in the 
highest style delicate surgical instruments. I had the satinfaction of sending to Paris in 
1867 vets of instruments for operation in cataract and other eye diseases, seta of dental 
forceps, umputating knives, acalpels and lancets, that must have been respectable even in 
the aaty, par excellence, of such manufactures. 

In Delhi the cutlers are very clever in imitating surgical instramenta, knives 
fisb-hooks, and other European instraments: but they have not been faught like the 
Bealkot men, and it is said that their instruments when once blunted will not readily 
take an edge and polish again, but remain harsh and rough. The workmen use 
principally old sword blades, European and Persisn, for steel instruments; but for small 
‘instromenta, requiring toughness and strength, they seek for an old steel ramrod and 
work it up. The Delhi cutlers are all congregated in one part of the city. 

‘The facility for learning such work is traceable to a osuse. In former days, there 
‘was a demand for weapons of all kinds; swords, daggers, battle-axes and spear heads wore 
made, and the corresponding defensive weapons—shields, chain armour and plate armour, 
Very early in the history of India the blades of Irén or Persia were famous, steel was im. 
‘ported from the south-west, and also from Central Indis, and workmen soon scquired skill in 
making it up. The best workmen also learned to use other kinds of iron, to weld and temper, 
to produce water-mark in steel, to color it blae, and in short to do all that the best sword 
makers of Europe can do. Nor has the art died out: where the demand survives, in 
Kashmir and in Peshawar, and just beyond our frontier, men of considerable skill work 
at these handicrafts, Ihave seen a Kashmiri blade of welded bare of several varietios 
of iron, a small quantity of silver being hammered in to produce a beautiful wavy “ water 
mark.” But in other parts of the country, and expecially in the settled provinces of the 
Punjab, no soaner had the stormy dye of the later Sikh role passed away, than the 
demand for such wares ceased or was greatly diminished. The men who wrought the 
arms turned their attention to worka of peace, and settling in the districts of Gujranwala, 
Sealkot and Gujrat, took to making guns, hunting knives, table knives, clagp knives and 
other articles, having imitated Ruropean articles given them for the purpose. 

Tho class of workmen whose special branch was the ornamentation of arms and 
srmour in inlaid gold and steel chasing, have mostly settled down into the clase 
of ‘Koftgars’ whom I shall describe presently. But inlaid arms, chain armour sod 
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swords are atill to be bad,—moutly being specimens preserved from past years, It is 
needleen to add that the operation of the Arms Act has done much to diminish the 
number of weapons; buta few of the best makers who still remember the Sikh days or 
have learned from the armourers of those times, hold licences and are able to ply their 
trade. 1 should bere mention the stecl employed is cither imported steel or steel made 
by heating iron bare in contact with charcoal till it has imbibed the necessary quantity of 
carbon, steel being e carburet of iron. Steel I am told used to be imported in flat plates 
or disca, probably made in this shape for facility of carbonizing, from Central India, Iam 
not aware whether avy of the iron ores of Indis are spathose or producing in fusion & 
‘Tho specimens illustrating this class, are as follows :— 


Anois, 

'735.—[7748]. Office penknifes (handles made of betel nut, ) 

This is a favorite fancy work. Pen-holders, rulers and knife handles are made of betel 
anut cut to shape, and the various pieces cemented together and held by an iron ahaft down 
the contre. The appearance of the mottled brass and white nut, which bardens and takes 
a slight polish, is sufficiently pleasing, Price of the knives 1 rupee each. 


Lovaum. 

736.—[7748]. A sword. 

This in of rather soft native iron polished by Gérmik. Gtirmik appears to be 
the best outler at Indhiana. 

737.—[7762]. “ Mochans,” tweezers. Brery native barber has « pair, 

'738.—[7764]. Native penknife. 

The usual penknife is e small pointed blade fixed in rather long handle. The 
common clasp knife ( when s Horopean pattern bas not been imitated ) isa very rude affair, 
and is more like # ragor. Of all native cutlery it is observed, that in the cheaper and 
smaller articles, the surface of the iron rarely has = smooth or lustrous appearance but 
exhibits the scratchy surface left by rough filing or grindstone work. 

730.—{7765]. Penknife. English pattern. 

740 —[7768]. Scissors. 

Jt is difficult for an European to hold native scissors: they ste offen niade so that 
one blade serves aa & knife, and the finger holes are made onesmaller than the other, so 
that when closed ono falls under the other : such scissors are held with the little and middle 
fingers, not with the thumb and first or middle finger. ‘Darsis' ( tailors ) neatly always 
‘use scissors made in Huropean fashion. 

Smina. 

741—[7778). Baxore, “ Ushtara.” 

‘Very rade, though sharp. The process of shaving with them would be eminently 
‘unpleasant. ‘They fold batween two side-picces very like an Huropean rasor, only they are 
emailer and sbortex, 
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%42,—[7780]. Knife. Néligath (Simla Hills). Rude knives with wooden 
handles, used indiscriminately for all purposes, are carried in the bolt in a leather sheath 
by every man in the bill districts, 


Szanxor. 

948,—(7826]. Office Eraser. 

744.—[7827|. Penknife, 3 blades; another with 4 blades. 

'745.—[7829]. Scissors, large; and a pair of emall scissors, 

146.—[7831]. Hunting knife. 

747.—[7833]. Bread knife. 

748,—[7884]. Tobeooo cutter. 

"These and many other articles, como of best native iron and others of imported 
Rnnglish ateol, are mado by Soalkot workmen under tuition of Mr. W. Spence of the 
Modioal Store Sealkot, (see “ Surgical Instraments.””) 

749,—[7885]. A sword, worth Rs. 120, by Karmafn of Kotli Lohfran. This isa 
blade well made of plates of different kinds of iron welded together and tempered. 

The collection included a Persian knife, daggers, a battle-axe, aud a hatchet 
mado at the same place, all well finished and polished. The following account of the 
Sealkot cutlery manufacture has been received, 

Forging.—They forge cast steel at red heat (my correspondent uses throughout 
the phrase, “cherry red heat”), and shear* steel te low white heat. ms ots 
then cold hammered. 

Niing.—The forged article is put into shape and has the scales and blurred 
surface removed with files, leaving the edge rather thick (the process described is of 
making knives, ewords, &c ) 

Hardening.—This is effected by heating the article to » “cherry” red in a fire 
of charcoal and old leather, and then plunging it into cold water with a Inyer of oil 
floating in the surface, sometimes it is plunged into pure oil: this depends on the nature 
and quality of the steel and the purpose for which itis intended, Percussive tools sto 
moatly hardened in sweat oil, 

Tompering.—I quote the account sent me, verbatim. 

‘This is done either in the common way, or by placing the articles to be tampered 
in a vessel containing cil, along with some alloy, the melting point of which answers to 
“ the temper required. Springs, if small, or if equal in thickness, are blazed off in the 
“umal way; but if otherwise, they are roasted in flaming oil, in order to render unequal 
“ thicknesses alike in temper. The alloy consists of lead, tin and bismuth, melted 
together in various proportions to suit the different tempera required in cutlery.” 


© Steels of three kinds—“‘common,” “ shost,” and “cask” Shear steel is tongh and elawiio. “ 
Ds. Ure, “which require grest teancity without Sarinon are mede.cl Br suahn tale Ligee 
‘ de. * Cash shee is made by melting in ocrered crustbles with botile glass, aid casting 
{a iron moulds, the ingota are hammered into rods ; the steel takes « good polish ; wed-wobiecas,¢ 
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The finishing processes are—(1) grinding, (2) glasing, (8) poling, For an 
account of the European method see “ Ure's Dictionary of Arta, under Cutlery.” 

At Sealkot these processes are done with the aid of wooden wheels, some of which 
are fheod with thick buff leathor, othors with lead. The grinding is done on stone 
‘wheels ; glazing on the wooden wheels with emery of various degree of fineness, according 
to which also, the size of the wheel varies. These wheels are known ax “ buff wheels,” 
wood glaze wheels,” and “lap wheels.” They are turned by an endless band and a 
Aly wheel.® 
e emery used is known according to fineness, aa “con-emery,” “ washed-flour 
emery,” and “ double washed flour emery.” The corundum, or “ karund pathar” ground 
to powder is sometimes substituted. Theso are used with the wood and hard wheels. 

Polishing is dons on the leather wheel, the surface being covered with per-oride 
of iron, & yellow oride called “ crocus of iron.” 

All this the reader will observe ia a simplified copy of the European prosess, 

Common and cheap native cutlery is, after forging and rough filing, ground on ® 
grindstone, which is turned either by a boy, who keeps pulling a twisted leather 
band round the projecting end of one axle, or by a bow and leather such aa the native 
caxpenters substitute for a centre bit, Polishing ia not done at all: but for the better 
class of work a little corundum powder or European emery is used on » wheel witha 
leather odge. The “ Sikli-gara,” men whose trade is to clean and brighten arms and iron 
work, remove rust and stains with aset of smooth hand-iron scrapera or «mall chisels, 
which they laboriously rub and scrape up and down, and they finish with rubbing, with 
iron rust waixed with a little acid, and with powdered corundum and oil, with the aid of 
lather or rags. Brass thoy polish with soft earth and rotten-stone and oil, (See also 
under the head of “‘ Trade Implements,” ». Sikligar). 








GuvnawwaLLa. 

This district has settlements of cutlere at Warirdbéd and Nisémébéd, who 
imitate Buropean cutlery: these men make self-acting tobacco cutters, neatly finished 
With blue stee! catches, engraved braga plates, dc., all at a costof Bs, 6 (!) 

The commonest manufacture ie & large sort of pocket knife with implements, aa 
‘button hooks, corkscrews attached, or campainger’s sete, consista of folding knife fork 
and spoon ; but the cutlery as a rule is not nearly so well done as that at Sealkot, and the 
‘use of iron of the class called ‘ aspét’ is commoner than of steel, also the final processes 
of glaying and polishing are badly done or not done at all. These men seem to axcal 
in making guns, and mechanical works like the self-propelling tobacco-cuttar, 

‘The following specimens will give an ides of the work turned out s—- 

'760—Rarora. By Umr Baksh of Bimnager. 

'751.—[ 8020 }. Crochet needles, by MubSrak of Nisémabad, 

752.—[ 8026 ]. Knife and Fork, value Rs. 8. 


——_—_—_—_—;- 
‘Nora.—The native names of the wheels will be found further os, and in the gloamary. I hed not 
‘seeartained them when I wrote the above, 
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‘758.—{ 9085 ]. Letter Clip in blus steal, ( by the same makers, } 

‘T54.—[ 7088 ]. Pocket knife, Wasirabéa. 

‘TB5.—Tobsceo cutter.—The action of the knife or cutter propels the cake to be cut, 
'756.—{ 7981 ]. A pair of Pistols—value Bs. 16, by Husain. 

757.—[ 7008 }. A double-berrelled gun,—valne Ra. 45, by Fasldin. 

758.—[ 7794]. A Carbine—value Es. 80—by the same, 

'750.—[ 7795 ]. A single-barrelled gun,—value Bs. 25, 

780.—{ 8000]. Horse's bit,—snaffle, £. 

7@1—[ 9001 ]. Spurs and Military Chain Straps &c., Nistmab6d, 


Jaesax. 
762.—[8059]. Iron horse bita—Jhelam seems to produce the best cutlery of 


‘Thoyy are two specimens : one is called “ nari,” which is I suppose a sort of enafile, 
an Buropean anafile is called “kajai” The other is the “dhéna,” which means ‘curb,’ 
‘The cost is only 6 sonas each. Made at Bhotés. 

768,—Stirrup irons, They sre made occasionally on the European model. 
‘These are almost circular, narrowing up to the point of suspension. 

‘The commonest stirrup iron hae afist broad plate at the bottom for the foot 
‘to rest on, 

Susnron. 

764.—[8806 40.]. Oarving knife, bread knife, table knives snd forks, large (Ra. 
16 wdosen, emall 15a dozen}; also penkuives. 

‘These articles constitute almost specialty of Shahpur, and are made with 
handles of bone, or of » pretty translucent green stone, which is plasma, or with the 
mottled and variegated marble or limestone found in the Salt Range and elsewhere. 

The green stone handles deserve a more especial notice. The plasma is » 
green silica brought from beyond Kabul. The native neme is “Sang Yeeham,” which 
is the term applied to jade or nephrite. Jade differs however from plasma, The 
Constituents are ag follows :-— 





Japa. Pras, 
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Plasma has been found among the ruins at Rome. It is infusible, while jade melts 
before the blowpipe into » white enamel. The best jade comes from Persia and Chinese 
‘Tartary : it occurs in granite and gneies, Plagma occurs in beds associated with chalcedony. 
Plasmas, it will be observed, contains no mognesia wad s much larger proportion of silica 
than jade. 

‘The following account of cutlery, kindly communicated by Major Davies, then Deputy 
Commissioner of the district, I transcribe verbatim :—“ Information received from Shuruf- 
din, Iohér of Bhera. The iron is obtained from Bombay. The process of manufacture 
of cutlery is as follows:—A seer of iron say, is heated and hammered continuously for 
about a day. Borax (schégs) about s chittack in quantity, is put on this iron when hot, 
and it is then fit for manufacturing into the required shapes. 


“ These shapes are roughly obtained by means of hammers and moulds, then filed 
and again heated; they are cooled in water with an eighth part of oil floating over the top, 
which hardens the surface of the iron. 


“ The polishing procesa ia now begun, and is performed by means of the "sén” and 
the ‘matain,’ of which descriptions must be given. 

« ‘Tho ‘s6n’ is formed by heating s kind of fine sand obtained from the Salt Range 
ina vessel and then mixing ‘ISkh’ with it, until the whole ie formed into asort of 
dough, after which it is well kneaded and then forced into mould, which, when it is 
cold, turns it out in a round shape with the appearance of 6 very thin grinding stone, 

“The ‘matein’ is made in the same way: stone containing much silica called 
‘kurand’ being, when pounded, substituted for the sand. The kurand is said to come from 
Hindustan.” 

The article—a knife say—to be polished, is first moved backwards and forwards on 
the adn, turned rapidly, with a very little fine common sand applied. 

"The article is then spplied to the matein in the same manner; the matein 
however is first prepared by the application of oil and a pioce of ‘kurand,’ after which 
charcoal in rubbed on it and it is well dried with a cloth. This preparation takes place 
three times during the polishing, which from first to last takes about two hours, Large 
articles, such as talware &c., are not polished in this elaborate manner, but oil and pounded 
‘curand’ are merely rubbed on with a piece of wood. 

Tho pale green plasma celled ‘sang-i-yesham is cut by means of an iron saw, and 
‘water mixed with red eand and pounded ‘kurand.’ It is polished by application to the sin 
wetted with water only, then by being kept wet with water and rubbed with» pioce of 
‘wat? (a smooth fragment of stoneware, crockery, or potsherd) and lestly by rubbing 
very finely pounded burnt sang-i-yeaham on it, Thia last process muss be done vary 
thoroughly. 

‘The other stones used for handles come from the Salt Range and the hills near 
Attok, Each is polished by being robbed with ‘waif and its own burnt powder as 
shove; when the stone is very hard, oil is used in the process instead of water. 
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Mowrcowenr ( Guasra. ) 

Some of theconrsest class of native cutler’s work was sent from this district, incl q 
the usual knife, ecissors, twoexers, razorg, and a pair of “* camel shears ” from Shirgach in, 
this district-—-and costing 4 anas. 

Prsmawan. . 

The outlery works of this district, aa might he expected, are principally of » warlike 
nature, The workmen bave the advantage of the iron from Bajaur, which is excellent 
im texture and easily convertible into steel, ( ee Vol. I, pp 8 and 9). 

‘The Settlement Report has the following brief notice of the sword factories. 

* Bword blades of a coarser quality are manufactured at Peshawar, but those in 
4 greatest request, other than Persian and Damascus blades, aro thoso [ called ] “ Trai, ” 
“ made in the Makzai hills of Tirah at what is known as the Mirzakhénf factory. The 
“ temper of these swords is highly appreciated, and some, purchased perhaps st ® small 
price, are valued nearly as much as Irén{ ( Persian ) blades,” 

The specimens exhibited aa cutlery can hardly be separated from those coming under 
the class of “ Arms.” I beg to refer the reader to that clase for the strange variety of 
swords, knives and daggers this district produces, 


Lagons. 

The works of cutlery here are principally arma; ordinary rough knives, scissors, 
tweerers do. &c,, are made in this district as well as in every other. I may here mention 
that afew outlers, like those of Nizimabid, seem to have settled at Krastr, and that a few 
articles, superior as compared with ordinary native cutlery, were sent to the Exhibition of 
1864 from that sub-division of the Lahore district, 

‘The specimens are 29 follows :—~ 

765.—[ 7855 ].—A sword, ‘ Talwér,’ with waved edge. 

786.—[ 7856 ].—-Steel sword made by Amin Ali of the Mochi Gate Lahore, 
value Ra 19 ( an inferior quality). 

'7677.—[ 7857 ]—A sword of steel finished with water-mark, by the same, valog, 


"768.—[7858 ] —-A sword with s device engraved on the blade, Ha. 20, 
769.—Bmall curved daggers, made at Lahore. 
770.—A dagger made of embossed steel by Amin Ali. 


Kanone. 
"771.—[ 8175 ].— A steel mirror, Before the importation of Busepear glasses, and 
‘before the process of ailvering Aleppo and European glass for mirrors was known af 
Dethi, small round mirrors of polished steel were im esp, and still are te ha had. ‘This ig 


one : its value is Ba, 7-8, 
‘In bringing this class to close, T most enumernte the tecls used by the blackamith 
in metal works, 
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fhe details of the blackamith’s work are familiar, and there is nothing special in 
the native method. Charcoal is used in the forges. 

‘The tools emplyed are:— 

().—* Abran.”—(snvil). (2) Wadhin (Sledge hammer) for hammering large works, 
used with both handy, 

(8).—Hathauts (hammer:) 

(8).—Hathauri, small buniomer, ‘ 

(7).—* Banya, ” pincers of five kinds and siges, 

(8). —" Chaini," oold chisel for outting irom. 

(@)—“ Bumbhé,” to make holes in hot iron. 

10).—"Dedh{,” an iron piece with s hole in it placed under the iron to be drilled 
with the Sumbha. 

11,“ Ohaurasi reti,” square file, for filing with either side or face, 

12,—“ Nimgird reti,” half cirenlar file. 

18,~-“ Tiredl reti," triangular do, 

14,—“ Reti,” common file, 

16.—" Kattra,” pair of shears or pincers with sharp edges for cutting metal. 

16,— Golré reti,” round file. 

17.—"' Parkér,” compasses, 

18,—“ Hathkali,” hand-vice—“ bank” is a big vice for bench use. 

19.—“ Ms,” screw mould in which ecrews are made—the female screw. 

20,—“ Jandri,” plate bored for wire-drawing. 

21.—"* Tappa,” a shaping block. 

32,—“ Kundi,” hook for stirring iron in the forge. 

28,—" Khalwa,” bellows, or two skins to form bellows. 

24.—* Bilol,” mouth-piece of the bellows. 

25,— Khal,” single skin used for s pair of hand bellows. 

26,—“ Kauncha,” forge tongs. 

27-—* Bandén,” small anvil with points et either end. 

*98.—" Blak,” a vies (copied from the European implement ). 

29,—" Nimgire.” 

‘80 —“ Pappe golf,” round block for ehaping round plates in. 

81.—" Bhotii,” dorge. 

83," Muddhi,”-wooden block let into the ground on which the(janvils are fixed. 
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to this eo Zt7 Report on the Collection of 1664, may be printed ss suitable conclusion 


CUTLERY AND HARD-WARE. 


JURY ~~ 
Colonel Bim. G. Burnell, Eequire, 
H. Gunn, Eequire. Dr. Elton. 
‘Nawab Allee Resa Khan. B. Powell, Esquire. 
Nawab Abdool Mujid Khas. T. D. Forsyth, Eaquire, Baporter, 


‘The articles exhibited in this class comprise « wide range of utility, and being such 
as are intended for the daily wants of life, rather than for ornament, it is necessary to 
look carefully to the workmanship, design and ultimate use of the articles displayed 

In this department novelty of design is not likely to be met with, for, a a general 
rule, the implementa of trade, and the articles coming generally under the head of hard- 
‘ware, are produced in greater perfection by Western nations than by Orientals, 

‘Thos it ia found that, whilst most of the articles manufactured after native 
models are comparatively rude and uncouth, those made according to English patterns 
have some pretensions to neatuess of finish and utility. 

The exception to this is to be found in the swords and large knives, exhibited 
from Peshawar and the frontier. The manner in which match-locks are made, and 
native gun-barrels are twisted, is curious; but this is nota trade which ia hkely to be 
fostered under the British Government. 

The articles exhibited may be divided into two heada:— 

Jet.—Culinary or household, 
*  Qnd.—Bporting or warlike. 

‘Under the first heading there are knives and forks, penknives, scissors, erasers, 
from Umballa, Loodiana, Sealkote, Lahore, Goojranwalla, Goojrat, Shahpore, and Jheand, 

Scales and weights from Umballa and Loodians. . 

Padlocks from Rohtuck, Simla, Umritsur, Lahore, Goojranwalls, Rawul Pindes, 
Googaira, Dera Ghasee Khan, Bunnoo ; @ door-lock of excellent construction after an 
English pattern made at Umritsur. 

‘A large collection of brasn and copper cocking pote, cups, goglets, hookah bot- 
toma, and other native utensils. 

Under the head of sporting end warlike—there are swords, daggers md long 
knives, from Umriteur, Sealkote, Lahore, and the frontier districts, and some prevented 
by the Chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States; a sword from Loodians, » ‘kfke{’ from Sims, 
sporting knives from Sealkote, Goojranwalla, and Ders Ismse! Khan. 

Guns after English patterns were sent from Goojrenwalla and Cosbmere, and a 
specimen of a twisted gun-barrel has been supplied from Kohat by Mr. B. E. Egerton, , 
‘whose interesting sccount of the manner in which these barrels are twisted is appended. ® 

‘Native matchlocks and pistols are sent from Peshawar, 

© Geo Claas * Anns” 
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Horse bite nnd stirrups from Hissar, Rohtuck, Lahore, Goojranwalla, Jhelum 5 
hates shoes from Her Majesty’s 89th Regimental Workshops. 

Knives and Forks, &e.—Most of the penknives and scissors are of exceedingly 
poor and rude construction. 

‘The way in which some of the purely native made cutlery is got up is clever, as 
far aa appearance goes, but it will not bear close inspection. 

The external imitation of English cutlery is oxcellent, but does not stand the teat 
of we, there being scarcely » blade which would bear ordinary trial. The nativea in 
come instances have evidently procured English steel, but not understanding how to work 
it, have destroyed the temper in making up the blades. 

‘The exceptions are— 

(7826 to 7888.]—Knives, eraser, 2 penknives, 2 paira scissors, sporting knife, and 
tread knife, These are by far the best articles of cutlery exhibited, and are really 
good specimens. The blades are made of English steal apparently, but it is understood 
that they have been worked up by native srtificers under English superintendence. They 
‘are neatly finished with ivory and horn handles. 

Good specimens of penknives are exhibited by Goojranwalla workmen. 


(7907.98.69}— by Amir. 
ffoue 4 Fey } by Amerooddesn. 


[8005.] Very good specimen. 
£9006. 1 } Knives by Shshsbooddeea, 
[9012] Knife by Gholam, 
teozs. Knives, forks, 

etasers and tw Nubbee Bux, 
may penknife, 


om the esme by Mobarik, 
tabs) 


‘The scissors exhibited by these manufacturers até very poor indeed, 
[rose, |S of Shshpoor, exhibits good looking carving and dinner 
to ‘Enives and forks, with imitation jade handles. But they are worthless 
8067.) | for use, not being made of good stéel. 

[774.]—Soalee and Weights. 

7750, | peep terac a vreighta, letter scales, by Goormookh of Loodiana, These 

B1,] f are after the English pattern, and are remarkably well made. 

‘The ordinery native padlocks ate supplied in abundance, and are not worth notice, 

{7789} A lock on Chubb'’s principle is sent from the Rohtuck Jail, but itis 
quite a misnomer to use Chubb’s natie in counection with the lock exhibited, for it is 
of the most ordinary and rude nature, the principle of the lock being that which would 
‘be turned by a large watch key. Externally the lock has an imposing appearance. 
x fee Ramen je Beek, Haktamm ta eriohiied “by. Mier sg: Ee Laney 
lo, 7874, 
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£7872.] Is» very bad specimen of a common English padlock. 3 

[8000] Letter padlock (brass) by Golam. 

Terah] Rery be. Ml} Sacal Bchibition Committe, 
are very good specimens of padlocks, for which the workers deserve honorable mention, 

[8005,] A cleverly contrived native padlock, on an English pattern, 

Door Lock.—Sirdar Bhugwan Sing exhibits an excellent specimen of a door lock, 
No, 7808, made after an English pattern. Jt would be very desirable to encourage the 
manufacture of auch articles, as they would be much sought after if produced ate 
moderate price, aa doubtless they could be. 

Sporting oud Warlike.—There is a very small show of gums, and none have been 
sent from Kangra, where formerly very fair specimens used to be seen; the best Mundeo 
iron being procurable in the neighbourhood, and clever workmen being found in 
colony at or near Teera Sujanpoor. 

[7904] Gun, double-barrel, price Be. 45. 

[7995.] Carbine, breech-loading, price Rs. 80. 

[7996.] Gun, single-barrel, price Re 25. 

[8004,] Gun, double-barrel, price Ra, 60, 
are exhibited by Shahabooddeen, who deserves special notice for the workmanship and 
finish of his weapons. The manner in which the breech-loading carbine has been bored 
in highly creditable. The locks of No. 8004 are very superior. 

‘The guns from Cashmere are well wrought, and the finish is excellent. 

A bunting knife, no number, sont from Nizamabad, is well made, and appears 
to be of good steel, 

[3000.] An English bit made by Shahsbooddeen, Nizamabad, deserves notice. 

SS) Sek [cere aey may 
8207.) Wad cutter | 
Parsrs, &. 

The Jury do not consider any srticles in this class of sufficient excellence to 
donorve a medal, but they would, as much as possible, encourage this branch of manu- 
facture by the grant of money prizes and recommendatory certificates, 

They would award to Shahabooddeen of Goojranwalla for his guns, three shares 
of prize money. 

To Mr. Spence, Sealkote, Sir Robert Montgomery's syecial prize might be given 
for general superiority of finish and excellence of material. 

"To Goojranwalls, 5 shares of prize money might be sent for distritration to the 
different workmen employed by the Local Committee ; and to the following exhibitors, Who 
ought also to have certificates :-— 

Bhababooddeen. Gholam. 
Amerooddeen. Mobarik. 
Shurufdeen. Nubbee Baksh. 
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“wo shares to Sirdar Bhugwan Singh for the superior sample of a door lock, 

‘Three shares to Goormookh, Loodians, for his brass scales and weights. 

‘Two ahares to Sergeant Ord, Her Majesty's 89th Foot. 

Ode share to Sergeant Bates, Har Majesty's 98rd Highlanders, for suporior speci- 
mens of hard-ware. 

Honorable mention should be made of the guns from Cashmore, and of the air gun 
from Pattials , a certificate should be given to Local Exhibition Commttee Kangra for 
delivery to the maker of an ivory and steel letter chp of superior make and finish, 

Por Mr. Burnell’s prise for sudder bfrér block, or rough-filed iron-work, there 
‘wis no oémpetition. 

T. D. FORSYTH 


orter, 
20th March 1864, id 
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DIVISION II. 


WORKS IN THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


BUB-OLASS A—WORKS IN GOLD OR SILVER WIRE; AND B—FABRIOS WOVEN WITH 
GOLD AND SILVER WIRE AND THEEAD. 

‘The demand for fabrics of this class in immense. very wealthy man has his shoea 
embroidered with gold, for which spangles (sitéra ), ond thin tineel (eulma ) are required, 
Gold ribbon (ghota, kindra &c.) is largely used in trimming dresses, both male and female : 
gold thread (kalfbStun) is used in embroidery ; and for the heavy rich embroidery, already 
described as kir-chob, tinsel wire of sizes { called mukesh ) is required. Silk cloth with 
patterns woven in gold wire,® is called kimkhéb, is used for dresses of the wealthy, for 
cushions and state coverlota and cushions (masmad), and for the envelopes in which 
royal and princely correspondence is enclosed { called kharfte). Native Indies 
demand mnslins figured with tinsel, and publio dancers weer the gaudier and more 
showy kinds of tinsel ornaments, Small skull cap: covered with gold work and tinsol are 
much worn on gala days, cepecially by children, Delhi is the great place in the Punjab for 
shoes embroidered with gold, or with spangles and tinsel wire worked on tothem. Such shoes 
are said to be made with “‘sulma wa sitéra,” and the neater and quieter article is worked 
with gold thread, which is less sparkling and showy, is said to be “ knlébatfin’” 

Dehli also is the mannfactory for caps showily embroidered with tinsel and 
apangles: sheet tinsel being often sewn on to imitate jewels. All kinds of embroidered 
ausling, gold edged turbans, and fancy articles of tinsel ware, are to be obtained at Dehli. 

Atmost of the large cities, embroidered shoes are made, and at Lahore and Amritsar 
the kar-chéb is done, the manufacturers being the relica of the once flourishing clasa who 
supplied the Sikh Court and nobles with embroidered velvet coverlets, cushions, floor 
cloths, saddle cloths, &. The demand hss now fallen off, and the embroiderers obliged to 
take to other claases of embroidery more in demand by the general public, Kimkhéh 
(corruptly kineob) is not made in the Panjab: it is possible that in some places a stray 
‘workman from other parta may be found, but that is all; all our kimkhéb is brought from 
Benares or from Ahmadabad in the Bombay Presidency. The qualities of kimkh&b ara 
‘very various in inferior sorts: the last yard or #0 is fairly well woven, the gold flower 
etanding out bright and glistening from the silken-surface, the “thin” or piece is so folded, 
for sale that tho good parts form the few outer folds; on going towards the inner lengthe 
the gold flowering gradually becomes thinner and poorer. The wiwary purchaser who 
only looks at the outer folds is thus often sadly cheated. 

I do not think there is any grest demand for kimkhéb now ; the fashion of wearing 
Buuropesn ailka and satina for chogaa and robes is so prevalent that kimkhéh seems to be 
driven ont, 

The Maharaja of Kashmir has however imported kimkhéb makers into his territory, 
and in 1868 presented to the Lahore Museum a piece of very elogant material, gold flowarn 








#1 must adopt throughout this clams some general word to indicate the narrow tinsel ribbon which 
$a formad by flattening s gilt wire of various thickness according to the work it ig required fon. I cell #4 
tunel scoordingly, A gold thread means { kalébéton or) gold tinsel upon ailk. ~ 
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on a white ground, and so neatly worked ss to bear inspection on both aides; the work is 
equal to Benares, but hardly to the best “ Dakhan{ ” work. 

To iustente thia class I must describe the process of making:— 

Silver and gold tinsel wire, plain and fancy—sulma, tila, mukesh, gokra, £0, 
Gold and silver thresd—kalabétin. 
Tinsel spangles—aitérs, 

‘The foundation of all work in this class is the “ kandla " or silver ingot. 

At Lahore the kendla is particularly pure : it is never allowed to be alloyed with 
more than a fixed quantity of copper. The whole ingot weighs 63 rapes or tolas 
standard, and 68 rupees Nénakshshi ( Sikh rupees ) This sise haa descended from long 
custom. The Municipality tax the “ kandla-kash ” or kandla making community, at 90 much 
per cent on the value : a contractor farms the tax, it being put up to suction, and he col- 
lecta the per-centage due on each kandla: Ifthe number of kandlas made that year 
in very large, the total of his per-centage will exceed the price paid for the farm and he 
gains, otherwise not. The present contractor tells me that about 1500 kandlas are made 
im the year, but that the number varies. 

‘The kandis consists of a round bar of silver, slightly tapering at each end and covered, 
with gold all over, To make it, the first thing is to get a long narrow silver ingot about 
8 or 9 inches long and 1 inch thick, called “ raini ;” this is made by melting silver in 4 amall 
KuthAli or open cracible with sohfga (borax) as a flux, which leaves the silver perfectly pure: 
it ia then mixed with the proper quantity of copper alloy and poured into an iron mould 
heving a handle and called“ reza.” The reza is simply a thick narrow ber of iron with a 
trough in the middle, long enough to admit the required quantity of metal, 

So soon as the “ raini” or ingot is cold it is taken to the Municipality office to 
he tested. This is done to prevent the deterioration of the Lahore manufacture and conse- 
quent depression of the trade: if it were not, the kandla could be easily edulterated, and 
algo those bankers who give over silver to be worked up would be defrauded, For thia 
renaon algo all the kandla-kashes work together in the old mint buildings “ Tankshil” of 
Lahore ; this facilitates supervision, All the kandla-kashea are in one partnership, 
about 15 or 20 of them, and their earnings are thrown into a common stock and divided 
out: if a member is sick and unable to work he gets his share all the same; it is only when 
‘& person rendera himself obnoxious or becomes lazy that they rofuse to give him » share, and, 
then the matter often enda in alaw-suit, This arrangement ia a matter of ancient custom, 
Recently a workman from Hindustan made his appearance, but has been obliged to go 
and sit in the Tankshil, being looked on with much disfavor by the othors as an interloper. 

‘The teeting operation is performed as follows :— 

Bach kandle has in it @4 rupoes Nénaksbabi ( Bikh coinage ) weight of pure 
silver; five kandlas are taken and small portion cut off each. Of the fragments, one 
rupee weight (ecording to s standard rapes kept for tho purpose) is taken, and mixed with 
Spare oe in secrucible. The pure silver when taken out ( the lead 
and copper being separsted from it in the melting ), ought, if of proper quality, to weigh 
exndtly against another standard rupee made 82 rice grains weight less than the first, i. ¢, 
eviry true kendla contains $2 rice grains = four rattia of alloy to the tola: if more 
Caer ee eee eens es ee er TAaEEEEEEEEEEREEEERRnAE 


© G coe grains equal ona zetti, the red seed af Abrus precaiorius, 
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than 92 rice graina weight is lost, the kandla is immediately destroyed ax sputiowy; if 
it is correct, the kandla is stamped with o die bearing the letter“ 92” for 
* Lahore,’ ‘ 82 to signify that in the testing 82 moa grains weight of alloy exists in the tole, 


‘The oblong ingot when stamped is called “rain.” It is then made info a kandls 
by hammering and filing (when the shape is that of a candle, round and somewhat tapering 
at the ends,) and by covering it with gold ‘The gilt bar thus ready is also called knadla, 
The raini by being filed into the kandla (“ kandla kilaf huf") loses 1 tolah in weight. For 
making a kandia the rate is Rs. 2-8 to Bs. 8, mcluding 1 tolah of silver which comes off 
the raini or ingot in the process of making it mto the kandla, 

‘The gilding process is done by means of gold in thin narrow plates, and quite pure 
(* sons patra”), which, by the aid of fire and hammering, are plated on to the surface ; the 
doing this part of the work well is the kandls-kash’s art : he makes no secret of it now, 
and will teach any one who wishes to learn. 

The quantaty of gold put on is more or leas according to the color and quality of 
tho tinsel ultimately required : if but little gold is put on, the tinsel will beaf a pale 
yellowish color, if plenty, it will be of rich gold-red. ‘The tensile capacity of the gold in 
‘wonderful, for however fine the bar may be drawn out, the gold surface always rethains ; 
the fine wire used for making thread must be produced by drawing out the kandis to 
thousands of times ite original length, and yet the gold surface, andi alao the color of the 
gold never changes: if the kandls is thinly gilt and pale in color, eo isthe wire, and if 
the kandla is dark red, so is the tinsel. 

‘Tho kandis has now to be'drawn out by the “ térkesh" His apparatus ia imple, 
but powerful A small oblong trough about 8 feet long or 4, and 2 foot broad, is dug in 
the ground and bricked round, Across this s stout roller of wood is laid, supported at ita 
‘two axle ends in wooden sockets at either side of the trough. Through the roller pass stout 
‘wooden arms, or epokes, one sloping one way, the other the other, like the letter X. 

‘The roller in called “jandar.” A stout chain, called “ sangal," terminating at one 
end in ring, and et the othor-with » pair of pincers or # crub, is now fixed to it hy 
simply passing the ring over one spoke and turning the roller half round ; the chain is 
thus secored with good purchase, is now extended towards the opposite end of the 
trough ; here, just to where the chain reaches, are fixed two very stout posts deéply 
riven into the ground, and having the upper end projecting about a foot above the ground 
and.cut with o slit of say four inches brosd down the centre, these are called ‘! kila.’ 

A stout steel plate is now produced having a series of holes in it, just so large 
that the kandla cannot pass through any one in its present state, though the tapering 
end ( made tapering for this reason) can. The kandla is well rubbed with wax and the 
endbforeed tough the “ jandri” hole: this ix then placed point inmost against the two posta 
of the “ kils;* amd beld there by s man's foot, The projecting point of the kandla ix 
firmly caught’ and held by the pincers, and then by turning/ the roller, oxastly on the 
prineiple ofa rack, the kandla ia stretohed out and gradually dragged through the hole; 
in length it in now about ttebled or quadrapled. This process is repeated with finer 
holes att! the wire is drawn as fine as ordinary small wire, and then it is made up. into 
coils of ao'many tolabs-weight. In this state it is called “veri.” ‘The térkash's wok ia 
now over, The annexed plate shows.the theee' mathines desoribed, 
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The veri passes to the “ kateya” or fine wire drawer, who has to draw it out still 
finer, but hig spparatus does not require to produce such a powerful tension ss the 
‘thr-kash’s, He has merely a low board supported on four’ short lega: this is called 
‘petra’ On itis fixed an upright iron spike (“kil”) on which a small wooden wheel— 
‘broad edged and rimmed (to prevent the wire wound on it slipping off)—revolver, This 
is called “ charkhi,” The wire has to be softened before it is drawn, this is done by 
putting it on a copper drum or charkhi, andthen after heating, transferring it to the wooden 
one, 

‘The coarse wire to be fined is wound on this : one end of the wire is passed through 
a piaroed steel plate—the hole being gauged to the fineness of the wire required. The 
steel plate called “jandri,” is held in ita place between two little iron ‘uprights 
suitably placed, called “ mareli, ” by help of little wooden wedge made of “ pilchi” or 
other soft wood and called “ tor the point of the wire passing through the jandri 
hole is pulled by the hand gently till a sufficient length comes out to fasten the ond to 
a larger and much heavier wooden wheel (charkh) revolving horizontally at the other 
end of the patra, The workman sitting before the patra then turns the heavy 
wheel by a dextorons application of his hand to the flat top of the wheel or dram, 
which has @ little dent in it to catch his finger: sometimes the drum has a little 
hole in it, and is propelled by a small tool like an awl whose point goes into 
the hole: this is called “‘bailoni.” The drum is heavy enough to exert a force 
cufficient to draw the flexible wire though the hole und keep winding it off till 
all is finished In order to commence work, the end of the coarse wire has to be 
ground down, so sato make it pass through the hole, after which the man catches 
‘the ond in his fingers and exerts force enough to compel the wire through the hole, thus 
Arawing it out till he gets a bit long enough to attach to the wheel, after which the 
weight of the revolving wheel continues the drawing. ‘Tho patra is furnished with two 
little round bita of rough glaved china or pottery, (bits of an old cup or saucer 
rounded and beveled) called “pewati,” the end of the wire is sharpened by rubbing it 
between them. 

I must say now something of the jandri. It ia « small tongue or plate of hard steal 
pierced with a series of holes, called “ bara.” Each béra or hole is made with difficulty as 
it requires the successive use of 92 small steel punches called “katér” Ono is firet 
applied and given one blow with the hammer, then another, and then another: the result 
ia a beautifully smooth even hole. Each hole, ss originally made, is of the eame size: but 
aa the wire requires to be drawn finer for some work and coarser for others, the workman 
hhas accordingly to edjust the hole in the jandri, which he does by hammering %# up close 
with a little steel hammer, having one ond pomted, (and called “chémdé”) and then 
ae-opening it of the required size by passing & steel spike or noodle called “ silfi,” through 
it—ganged to tie sine of wire required. Another sort of spike is sleo used, callod 
“ chanrass” (the silai is round, the chaurasi has four faccts terminating in o sharp 
point.) The finest gauge draws the wire so thin as to be almost invisible: the art of 
sharpening the end of the wire so as to get it through the fine hole and have a handle 
to commence pulling from, requires no little delicacy and skill. It is needless to say that 
the hols is always smaller than the wire, otherwise the wire would only pas through 
without becoming longer and thinner. 
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All these operations being done, the owner of the veri or coarse wire, requires 
an equal weight of fine wire to be delivered. The térkashes and katayss ere more 
‘numerous than the kandla-kazhes. 

‘Tha fina wire 4s generically called “ tand,” ¢, ¢. * puilled staterial.’ 

Four gauges of wire (tand) are made:— 

1. The coarsest, tari ka tand, for making spangies (téri or sitéra), 

9. Mukesh ki tand ( for mutkesh, tsed itt embroidery. ) 

8. Kinéri ki tand, for making kinérl and gota or gold edging. 

4, Wattan ki tand, or tila ki tand, the finest of all, for making “tle,” the thin kind 
of tinsel used for malting gold thread, ard for sulma, and for weaving chunibfdla, and the 
thinnest and lightest gold wire fabrics. 

The fine wire now goes to the “ dabkéi ” who flattens it out into ‘tila,’ * mukeeh,’ 
* gotcru-mnkesh,' ‘ mukesh bati-hui,’ for ribbon and lace making, according to order and 
‘according to the fineness of the wire, 

The dabkai’s apparatus is simple: a stout block of hard wood is driven into the 
ground, leaving only the rounded head projecting; this forms a solid anvil into the centre 
of which # pieco of steel is let, curved slightly on the surface, as being » segmont of the 
dome shape; this is finely polished and always kept perfectly free of all dust and scratches; 
the operator sits before this, hammer in hand, and hammers the wire flat on the steel, with 
the aid of a rather heavy but small vteel hammer, one end being beautifully polished and 
slightly concave to fit the surface of the anvil. The end of the handle is thickened by a 
good covering of wax, which gives firm grasp. The wooden anvil is called “unde,” and 
the steel plate let in to it nihai,” the hammer “ hathaura”, 

Bat the means of applying the wire has to be described :-— 

A long reel is taken, being 15 compartments (called ‘‘girdhénak” ), it revolves on at 
iron pin between two uprights, and at one end of the axle pin, which projects, & wooden reat 
ia fixed. The wire owner who hands over the “ tand” to be flattened, gives it over by 
weight, wound on to the compartments of the reel, leaving one blank. The objectis to hare 
an exactly equal quantity of wire on each compartment, and this is adjusted by removing 
any surplus and winding it on to the reel at the end of the axle pin. ‘The compartment reel 
and ita stand and uprights is now placed on little three-footed stool called “ tirwai” 
(corruption of tirpai ) opposite the workman and some little distance in front of his anvil, 
and it is kept from revolving on its axis until wanted by laying o flap, of leather against it, 
and on the leather a heavy square iron weight called “dar”. The wheel is let goa litile 
and 14 strands of wire drawn out to 2 sufficient length. 

Just at the end of the steel nihai on the anvil, between the anvil and the girdhénsk 
frame, two tiny little bite of leather, the edges sliced like the teeth of the comb, atand up: 
they are kept there by strings: the strands are taken and passed over the combe of leather 
seven strands between the dlits of each : they are thus gathered into an even skein, which is 
slowly pulled over the steel with one hand and simultaneously hammered fist with tho 
other. In order to keep the wires separate between the girdhénsk end the leather comba, 
mal] weights, called “dhellar,” consisting of a string with a courie shell at either end, 
are hung over the strands: this keeps them taut and prevents the fine spider lines from 
‘becoming entangled. 
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‘The wire when dattened is thrown into an earthen pan as it comes off in piaces, this 
being the best way of keeping itcloan. It is then gathered and tied up in ukeing, called 
Tacha,” and weighed: it in ould by weight also. 

According 2s the gold has been epplied, thick or thin to the kandla, so is the color 
of the wire rich or pale. For silver wire, the kandla in of course left ungilt, 

The fancy kinds of tinsel are made in the following ways: twisted mukesh, (bati-hui) 
in made by taking the fine wire ‘tand’ and winding it by mesus of an ordinary ‘ charkh 
or spinning wheel, on to a long narrow ateel apike, soas to form a narrow ringlet: this ip 
opened out till the wire is waved only, and then flattened; the mukesh when thus waved, 
is much used by karchobs for a gold ground work, being sewn on odge over edge. 

Salma is made of very fine wire wound on to a steel needle (sili) so as toforma thin 
clove curl like the tendrils of » creeping plant, only very much finer and cloner, and comes 
off in pieces a few inches long. ‘This is the prettiest form of gold tinsel. The pieces of 
sulma look like piooes of fine chain, or, if [may be allowed the comparison, like gold vermicelli. 
‘Two kinds were sent me from Delhi: ‘sulms kora,’ which is rather looser in texture and 
made of plain drawn wire; and‘ sulma dabke hus,’ made of fine wire slighly flattenod and 
having s closer wound appearance: the difference is hardly appreciable to an uneducated eyo, 

‘The winding is done by fixing the needle on to the common charkhs, and attaching 
# reel of gold wire: one end of the wire is made fast to a bit of string fixed atthe end of 
the sili, and it is then wound off close and fine, row against row, on the ailai, and when 
finisbed the little curl, now called “silma" or “‘sulma,” is slipped off: it is used in am- 
broidery of caps and shoes, principally, 

© Spanglee (tara or sithra) are made of the thickest wire, (though still very fine) 
which is first wound off on to a wire shaft just as the sulma, only coarser. The long curl of 
wire is called “phogli” The sildi is turned up at one end to prevent it slipping off. 

The “ dabkaya” now sits down opposite his steel anvil, end spreads all round him 
‘clean cloth, and seta up » sort of wall or low tent of cloth round him to prevent losing 
his apangles, which fly about; he takes the phogli in one hand and with the other cuts the 
coil af wire up the side with a pair of scissors having fine pointa, but one blade much shorter 
than tha other ; the point of the short blade goes in under the wire coil and the other 
presses on it, the result is that when the silai is shaken and turned up, little coils of wire, 
shaped thus (C) fall off; as each drops on the steel! anvil a single blow with the bammer 
flattens it out into e spangle thus © and the work is done; the spangles lie all about 
the cloth, and are afterwards carefully collected. 

‘Tho materials are now ready for uso : the tila or plain thin flattened wire goes to the 
Kaldbatén sfs—( in Panjabf tilé-bat ) or gold thread maker, and to the kinize bf or weaver 
of gold lace, edging, &c. The mokesh, and the sulms and sitéra, go to the embroiderer 
and shoe ornamenter. * @okru mukesh ' ( which is mukesh puckered up, or crimped with a 
pair of iron tonga), also sulma and spangles, go to the embroiderer of capa. ; 

Faia a nod mukoch aro made ofbrae gill and come mowly owe Dt i 

. es ‘la or wire on 

Mines Coankh) ce eaabs atk of in ler (wed) iis Simply dono 
ilk, if it is gold (surkh), on white silk if it is silver (safed 
bby ftsing two thryads of material to » soull iron spindle, just the same shape 
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as an ordinary spindle; this is kept perpendicular by the thread paming under » 
Bittle hook at the end. ‘The spindle is act pinning by « twist of the finger and thumb: the 
finished thread ia wound off on to reels, 

The kindra-béf makes gold lace (military) and ribbons of all kinds. Lace is 
made on » warp of firm and thick yellow silk, with ‘tand, or wire not yet made into 
thread: the end of the web is tied round a small stick and secared by a string to a nail 
im the wall, the other end of the web ia fixed toa roller, i is crossed by 2 or 4 emall 
treddfes { gulla } to lift the upper and lower threads of the warp: these are auspended from. 
the ceiling by strings, and a “kangi,” to close up the woof, is hung on the warp just 
like a miniature loom. The woof thread in lace making is gold : it is applied, not with = 
+ abuttle, but on » plain spindle shaped stick called “ kninthé.” 

Gold ribbon is made with # tiny loom like the above: in making it the web ix 
of gold wire fattened (tila) and s single strand of silk at each side for the edge, to give 
strength to the whole; the woof ia very fine red silk or white, according to color of the 
metal: silk is always used, even to make ribbon of imitation tinsel. 

‘The narrowest ribbon is called “dbanak” (No. 786 &o.): it is made of 5 to 7 
strands of gold in the web ; it iv used in making “dori.” “« Goth” is a brondor plain ribbon 
with 20 ntrands. “Pattah” is a ribbon still broader—ae wide aa the finger. “ Kindrl 
ia wider still, “ Anchal ” ia the widest of all. 

Gold fringe is also made by the kindra-béf: the fringe is twisted by hand and the 
‘tage kept together by the band along the edge woven in a loom. 


‘The varioty of articles, in the nature of materials for gold embroidery, may be 
illustrated by the following lista :— 


Parrtatg. 

‘TT2,—" Taus sonchri guldir”—Military gold lace epaulettes. Those are after the 
ae [Bie origin of the word Zaue for epaulettes I donot know : perhaps it. 
Salad “lace,” but the word ‘‘lais,” which is evidentl; * Tace,” it 
ie gala oe aie ys ais,’ is ly our word “ lace,” is used 

‘1T3.—[7888]. Gold and Silver lece. 

Native gold lace is only used by Europoen tailors for the bands of 
Military capes it is too heavy or expensive, being of gold wire (térsurkh), much 
more heavily gilt than the Buropesn, and therefore more expensive. “ Lais” is admired by 
natives for waiat-belta, sword-belts &c., (peti, partla, gatra £0) and worn in native cavalry 
regiments &o,, &c. 

TT4—[7899]. Do. of silver gilt. 

775.—{7400]. Sulma of gold and silver. 

176.—[7402]. Gokra-i-mukesk. This has been described above, itis merely tinsel 
crimped or puckered up. ‘The term ‘gokré is applied to the prickly seed vessel of the 
barr ( Tribulus), thence the word haa passed into other meanings. A round spinous oma. 
ment for the ear is called gokré; the spiked three-pronged irons, which, being thrown 
down, are 20 curved that one prong must project and 20 harass the advance of cavalzy, are 
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called gokeo. Just in thesame way the Delhi jewellery in gold, pointed all over with little 
points, is called babal work, from its resemblance to the round balla of yellow stamina 
‘which form the flower of the bébul or acacia. 

‘777.—Sitéra safed and surkh are the round spangies before deeuribed. 

778.--Gota, sorkh and safed. Gots is a bordering of gold made in & loom as above 
encribed. Sita, (or fales) gota, is very chéap—the tinsel being merely brass and waters 
gilt. 

979 —[7402). Dbanak (eafed and surkh). 

780.7408], Zanjirah (gold ). 

7B1—{ Silver wire gilt, 

'782.—[7412]. Mukesh (described above). 


Drum. 
'783.—[8497 ]—Gota, gold ribbon called ‘ Hor” in local list. 
‘The eame from Ludhiana, Ambala &. &. 


Taxone. 

784.—[8684).— Mukesh,—and gold thread made from it (kalabatun), reeled gold 
Wire, and reeled red floss silk used for making kalabatan ‘The little wooden reel ia called 
“pechak” The same with silver wire and white silk for silver threade (hence the uso 
of the nares ¢ safed ’ and ‘ surkh’ for <ilver and gold thread). 

768.—“ Kaitin mothradér,” » kind of edging of green and scarlet silk and gold. 

786,—(8689].—Kaitin mothradér, gold lace edging : this is woven with gold 
thread in the web and woof; not like gota, which is made of tinsel. 

787.—[8604).—Kaitin “safed,” silver braid by Muaama> Baxax, This is a 
narrow braid, such 26 ladies use in embroidery or braiding work. 

'788.—* Dori sabs wa siya,” greon, black and gold edging or braid: « narrow braid 
made by plaiting gold or silver dhanak (4g. ».) with silk. 

789.—[8700]—Anchal safeds. 

790.—[7801].—Kinéri, edging, Anchal and Kinéri are ribbons of silver and 
gold, either plain or woven in apattern, The manufacture has been described above. 
The plain ribbon of the broader sorts has often « pattern pressed on the material oo as to 
stand out in relief, by printing with hard iron block or die after gentle heating, 

791 —{8708}. Gold “ Sarpech.” 

‘This ise strip of thin gold woven ribbon, a foot broad, worn round the turban by 
the bridegroom on the day of his marriage ; whan so sttired he is called “ Nau-Shah,” 
the new king. The sarpech was formerly only worn by Kings and Emperors and such 
nobles as they chose to allow tho distinction of wearing it. The bridegroom who wears it 
is King for the occasion. 

792.—{8705]. Chini bédlf, a scarf of fine muslin woven with gold, worn at 
weddings: it is very light, hence called “ bédlf,” and glitters prettily enough. 
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798.—[8706]. “Son-sebrs,” an ornament consisting of = pleos of tary deup 
Sringe (a foot deep ) made of thin strips of gold tinsel; 3 Sed, soand. te: Goeciant 
of the bridegroom at his wedding and allowed to hang over the face. 

994.—[8707].—Kalghi, a vockade or aigrotte of gold tinsel and fathers, worn in a 
child’s pagri on gals days £0. 

795 —Tinsel ornaments for the ears. These are rosettes not unlike » guvider rose, 
stalks and flowereta being imitated in tinsel, and worn stuck into the ear by dancing girls, 
"They are called “ Karnphdl.” 

Prenawas. 

796 —(9095].—-Gold thread ( Russian ) worth Ba. 11.0 tol, 

*79'7.—(9096].—Gold thread made at Peshawar, Re. 1-4 # tola, 

Bussia gold thread is sold in Peshawar, both real and imitation, (" jita kalébatin.”) 


Navas. 
798.—[9163.] “Sanjéf” a border of brocade ( silk is often substituted) and 
sewn inside the lining of « garment at the edge, 
799.—(9166 }] Paths or fita, a narrow edging. 
800 —[9176]. “Zari,” gold and silver, the same as “ chuni bédla,”” 
801.—(9183]. Gokra, gold and silver. 
"The collection also included sitéra, sulma, mukesh, dhanak and gota. 


FABRIOS WOVEN WITH GOLD. 
The following are the specimens. 
802.—[7396]. Kimkhéb, woven at Nasma. This was, I suppose, woven by a 
‘workman employed by the Chief of this State. 
ened dc.]. Specimens of muslin woven with spots of gold and silver, 


Dats. 
804.—[B441 &e.] Series of fancy gold woven fabrics by Idle Rami Mal, ‘The 
‘names, tof, chin &c. mean thin fabrics of net or gauze embroidered. 
“foi ganda," Re 2-8 0 yard. 
“Toi bijdhr,” (spotted or speckled with amall spots or seed—bij) @ Ba. 24, 
Moi Saburja "—@ Bs. 1-2. 
“ Toi phiildar” (flowered) @ Ba. 1-7. 
“ Chén phildar.” 
“ Chuneria,” @ Be. 1-1 yard. 
Tazonz. 
Q08.--[8711}. Maslin, printed in gold, (cbiimi malmal chfp tial) ty Anaad 


‘This is slenply geld leaf applied to muastie, the 
j_clziie te, cal es pelyiae hs Gal bat by printing the petiern first in soins 
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SUB-CLASS 0. 


VESSELS AND ARTICLES OF GOLD OB SILVER FOR USE 
AND ORNAMENT. 


To not here inslude personal ornaments; putting them by preference under the 
Head of “Jowollery.” The class does not exhibit sny very interesting articles. 

For design aad variety in the form of articles we look in vain; butin this class of 
‘work, as in many others, great delicacy and ingenuity is discovered in chasing, ornsmenting, 
and engraving patterns on the various articles, 

Mont of the silver and goldsmith’s work is rude, and always exhibite a want of 
finish, and & careleasness of securacy which is distressing : circles aro alwsye ont, the lines 
of s cauket nevor true or straight, a vessel is often alightly lop-sided, or the work shows 
marks of the file and the burnisher. 

‘Tho silver vessels in use in rich men’s honses are the ugliest things imaginable ; 
all that is wanted is to have pure silver, dull, white, and beavy. Polishing silver, and the 

\traat of bright and frosted silver ia unknown and hardly appreciated, 

But under this sub-class, some of the inlaid work of Sealkot and Gujrat, and the 

r-chaaed vanes of Kashmir, rodeom the series from being utterly uninteresting, 
"and, fortunately, form and design are bere both excellent. In the case of ‘ Koftgari,’ or 
inlaid work, besidea arma and armour, caskets vases and ornaments are made, but on 
‘Buropean and other good designs, wherein the indigenous taste for delicate tracery comes 
out in fall force in the inlaying work. The Kashmir work again is almost confined to the 
production of the water goglet or “ surahi,” copied from the clay original, whose elegant 
shape Ihave before remaked to be probably fortuitous, A few other articles aro made, 
tach as little cups with covers, and trays of & very protty pattern—four cornered—the 
corners being like a Muhamadan arch. 

‘The following articles in silver will illustrate the class, I have not repeated the 
names of the household vessels, drinking cupa and so forth ; almost any of the vessels 
mentioned under No. 727, ante, except the very large ones msy be found in wealthy 
houses, made of ailver instead of brass. 


‘Loomara. 

806 —[84611]. Salt-cellare (cilver) by Gurmukh of Malonith, 

80T.—Sitver water-goglet and oupe. 

908.—A pair of nitver slippers ( fancy article, for ornament}. 

909.—Silver “ dibba ” or roand bor for heeping trinkets, &c, 

810.—Stiver anuff-bor. j 

"The anuff-boxee in use are elther made of silver, or else of a bél fruit dried and 
mounted with metal, or wren of glass ; but all are on the principle of s hollow egy with a 
very small opening, and stopped with little Wepper: ‘to takes pinch’ out ef such & 
Dog would be didfigalt, 

‘Geet i principally token by Kialis, Pechiwrie and by Hiucti people, rarely #f 
over by the Bagjitiay apd saver by Sticke, 
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Some Srares, 

811.—Silver box from Kanait/. 

B12.—Silver pen box and inkstand. Jibal. This is prettily chased, 

Each of the small Hill States having his own Chief, Raja, Réna or Thikar, « silver. 
emith for the Court is required, and = workman with sufficiently rude art is generslly 
forthcoming, 

Anprmus. 

B19.— Gilt box. This is of silver gilt ; a casket ornamented with flowers, dons in 
tort of repoussé work. 

There are one or two workmen at Lahore and Amritesr who make very handsome 
patterns chiselled out in relief on very hard wood or brass ; and then hammer a thin silver 
plate over it till the silver takes the impression of the pattern ia relief, Such workmen 
gan make protty caskets, or designs for book covers, in any etyle, 

@14.—[ 8592 ]. Silver Surmédan or antimony holder. A small vase or bottle for 
holding antimony, applied sa @ commetic to the eyes. Such vases, baying a narrow 
neck and asilver bodkin with which to apply the powder, are made in great variaty of shape 
and style of ornamentation. 

815. An“ Atar-din.” A casket for holding little pots of attar or otto of roses, 
jessamino, &c. Some of them are very elegant. There was one sent by the Nawab of 
Patondhi to tho Paria Exhibition in 1867, It is probably Delbli work, In shape it is 
oblong, with the sides gracefully curved like the body of a guitar and the corners munded. 
I¢ is mounted on claw fost, and has a raised lid ; the work is partly plain and partly ailver 
open-work, the latter portion being gilt. The whole is sot with turquoises, and the lid 
warmounted by » small peacock in enamel. 


Taxonz. 


816.—" Gulfb pish.” A vase with a long narrow neck and « perforated mouth 
piece, for sprinkling rose water. 

817.—[ 8658 ]. “Abichora titidar.” A silver drinking vessel, with s spout, cover, 
and handle. 

818.— Kulf’ A emall silvor vessel with cover, used for preparing ices in. 

819.—A scent bottle— Atar-dfa.” 

820 —A silver huka vase, with stem, bowl, and every thing complete. Such « ailver 
huka would be used by « noblemsn or Raja: it ix an extremely handsome affair. 

821.—A perforated silver ball. 

‘Whether this is meant for » toy, or to be used aa “‘selki,” to infuse tea in a cup 
or other vessel, instead of using a teapot, I do not know. 

622.—[ 8678 ]. “ Kets nukyi,” silver marbles for children’s toys. 

823.—A4 Chauri or fly-fisp, with silver handle, 

__ , The servants in attendance in every grest man’s house has one or more, standing 

behind tho chair and waying the chauri gently to keep off the flios, Thoy are either made 
of pescocks feathers (for state ceremouics) or of the tail of the yak (00 Vol., I, 2. ¢. ). 
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Earvereanna. 

834 —Dates imitated in silver. 

825.—Series of vessels of glass covered with filigree silver. 

There is a Kapurthalla workman and one at Amritsar, The stems of the glass 
and the rim are covered with silver gilt and flowered (not filigres work) and the bowl 
with a covering of silver net, made of fine wire. Drinking copa and vases are made in 
this way. 

Kasuxre. 

‘The Kashmir work made, both in silver and gold, at Srinagar, is the best work 
‘under this class, but wants finish and neatness. The work is uniform in design consisting 
of a pattern of small sprigs of leaves all over the vessel in relief: it is done with » 
bammer and tiny steel chisels and punches. Sometimes the work is made with the ground 
silver and the sprigs gilt: this is called “ Gangéjamnf” work. 

‘To give some ides of the prices, I enumerate the following :— 

‘The prices are rather high, a8 might be expected at an Exhibition. 


Silver cup, partly gilt, ... vo - Ba. 20-—13 
Large surshi, Do., ~ we “ n 70 
Bilver dish, ... fe as aa 
Cheroot case, a vow soe we » 22 

Salt cellar, “ “~ ~ oo » 6—11 
Silver surahis, ... woe bee » 60and 65 


_ 

The purchaser in Srinagar can hardly be cheated, excopt in quality of work, az 
all these goods are sold by actul weight in silver, with a fixed rate for workmanship added. 
Intam Wass. 

The inlaying is mostly on steel or iron, in gold, and occasionally silver, and sometimes 
both; when gold and silver are employed in unison, the work 1s called “ Ganga-jamni,” 

The inlaid work of steol and gold is called “ Koft-gari,” the people who do it 
are koft-gars.” 

T have already explained that originally arms and ermour were the only things 
in demand, but now, in times of peace—Othello's occupation gone—the workmen have 
nearly all settled in the Gujrat and Sealkot districta, and make inlaid work on caskets, 
‘vases, pistols, combs, brooches, bracelets and so forth, In Seslkot the workmen have 
been greatly improved by the teaching af Mr. Spence, before alluded to, This gentleman 
bas induced the Sealkot workman to apply thet care in finishing, in which native work is 
usually 0 deficient, The rough undersides of the inlaid work and the jointa, which were 
formerly left bare or rudely marked with silver in a cbeck pattern, ere now finished 
by the aid of electro.gilding. 

‘Koft-gari is done by first drawing out he pattern on the steel surfacs with a 
hard steel needle or aildi, This lesvea « line sufficiently deep to catch the very fine wire 
laid on, The wire is of pure gold, drawn through a steel jandri, just aa described under 
the head of “ Gold wire drawing,” only that the wire ia gold, and not silver gilt, Ths wire 
ia then hammered into the iron according to the pattern snd lines already drawn, the 
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whole is then bested and again hammered, snd the surface is polished with a white, 
porous stone; where the soft gold is required to be epread, the rubbing and hammering 
are repeated with greater force. The gold used is pure and very soft. 

Recently Mr. Spence has introduced inlaying on bronze, and some pretty 
specimens were sent to Paris in 1867. The gold for this must be of the richest and darkest 
color, or it does not show out. 


For o particular sccount of the implements used in koft work, see note to No. 683 
(uttan) pods 
Soma. 
826.—[8400]. Axe inlaid with gold—Kyunthal. 


Hvusprasroe, 
827.—Specimens of inlaid work, in silver on iron—s pon stand, a buckle, and » 
knife. Thia work is rather rude, and has little to recommend it—mado at Uns aod 
Hushyérpor, 
Amnrreaz. 
$28.—Koft-gari arms, contributed by Sirdar Bhagwin Singh of Amritsar, consist- 
ing of the long native gun, daggers, swords, helmet and armour. There are still 
some workmen, relics of the Sikh days both at Lahore and Amritsar, who can, to order, 
work up swords &0., in gold inlaying, and do it beautifully, if allowed expenses for a 
liberal supply of gold wire. Imém Baksh, Mehtéb Singh, Aménulla, and few others, 
are the Lahore workmen. 
e Tanonz. 
829.——[8749]. Hunting sword, the blade inlaid with devices of tigers, dog &e. 
&e., value Ra. 85. 
880.—Inlaid shield, value Re. 125. 
831.—Ialaid pistol, on bine steel. 
832.—Huka vase and pipe, inlaid, 


‘Theos enmples are sufficient to show the style of work done. 
Seanxor. 

Koftgari was exhibited from Gujrat and Sealkot, and some from Nisimébid aad 
‘Waztribéd, and Multan. 

The Sealkot work is now the best, owing to late improvements. 

‘There is no interest in along list of articles. I may say that the men will work from 
fall size davwinga and copy any vase, or card tray, &c. Ladies’ trinkets, caskets, pen- 
canes, inkstands, letter-weighta, are all tu be had. A very complete model of an Armstrong 
gun, with the screw aad ameller parts in cloctzo-gilt, was sent to Paris in 1807 ond 
Priced £45. 

I sehjoin the following list to give so idea of the price: this is taken from the 
Paris list of 1867, and the rates are decidedly high. 

‘Caskets of all patterns, wee ewe from Bas, 20 to 180 
‘Card toys and dishes, a ee) Do 
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‘Model of Armstrong et faba tooeale en? 








complete in every reapect, oy . 450 
Paper weights, various, ae tk » Bto 20 
Letter clips, wwe ” ” Sto 10 
Penknife. 2 bladed, ... ” 6 
Octagonal cigar stand, ‘which, | by turning a 
knob on the centre, reverses the sides of 
the case, sembeying cigars in cer! ed is 200 
Bracelets, o ” 6 to 10 each. 
‘Can be had with Persian: inscriptions Seoaghtk in eit these are much admired. 
Brooches, various, ae _ “ Ra Sto 10 
Solitairea, buckles, &«, ... we ae ae 98 10 to 25 
Scent vases, = 70 
If inlaid on brass with fue gold they cost more. : 
Shiold inlaid with gold, ow » 140 and upwards, 
according to richness of work, 
Inlaid gun, tee 150 to 500 
Paper knife, os ae as 5, 8, 12 
‘Table bell, nee ” 20 
Set of acales and igh ” 75 
Centre picce, ” 250 





Writing sets, consisting of pen tray, inkstand, candlestick and portfolio can be had. 

833.—Koft work from Multén. My correspondent writes :— 

“ The invention of this art dates from the time of the great physician Iugqmén,* 
who first introduced it into India, It was not known in Multan some two hundred 
years back, when it was firsé introdaced and practised by one Muhamad Muréd, a resident 
of Multan. The art is not carried on to avy great extent here, nor are the articles of 
this description of manufacture generally exported to any foreign country: in the time 
of the former rulors the manufacture of such articles was confined to the requirements 
of the city. I believe it was nut the intention of the artizans solely to derive their 
‘means of livelihood from this profession. They had occasionally, but not often, to go to 
Sind or Bhéwalpur to execute this sort of workmanship. ” 

The following are the names of implements used in the manufacture. 

Hammer or Hathaura made of steel. 

Mohfri or rubber of agate or cornelian (ghori ). 

Sohdn or file made of iron. 

Chimta or pincers made of iron. 

Kalam-faulad, or carving pen made of steel. 

Pathraini made of ‘rukh,’ a sort of iron. 


Kath or goldamith’s scissors. 
Parkér or compass made of rukh. a sort of iron. 
Charns or splitter, do, do. 


Réwat! or file wade of common, do. do. 
Silai or pencil made of ‘ Tava’ iron. 
® This is, probsbly, nonsense. B. P, 
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Jandri or en instrument for drawing wire, made of rkh iron. 

Yambér or pincers made of rukh iron. 

The gold wire usod, if of superior description, is thst which is drwwn to s length 
of 12 yards from a single mésha of gold: but as the task is delicate and difficult, it 
requires # person of good sight and strength. 

The inferior description of wire is only drawn to a length of one yard from & 
méshs of gold, but as the work is not superfine, it can be done by & person possessing 
ordinary strength and eye sight. The process of wire drawing by passing it through the 
jondei has alrondy been described. 

‘The rate of wages for workmanship is entirely dependent‘on the quality and descrip- 
tion of work done. fan artist was to manufacture & gold worked hand axe, like the one sent 
to the Exhibition of 1864, which was the best that could be made here, the wages would 
be 12 rapees for every tola weight of gold thus wrought. But if the work done were of 
‘an inferior quality, it could be executed for five rapees per tolah. 

The following sre the terms and phrases used by artisans of the above profession. 

Khingri--A kind of clinker or porous scoris from potters’ kilns—it is used 
in cleaning and smoothing the surface of the article on which the inlaid work is to be 
done, 

Pechak or Beél.—Made of wood or paper, ia used for cailing the gold wire, 

Ténchi.—I4 the procoss of carving the pattern on the surface with a astecl 
pan or style. 

‘The method of working is as follows :—Suppose a hand aze is to be inlaid The 
blade of the axe is firat made smooth with a réwati or file, after which it is polished 
-with the khingri or pumice stone, on this being done a rough wooden handle is inserted 
in the hollow part of the hatohet ; the outer end of the handlqis prassed inside the arm, 
and the hatchet ia placed on a stool one and half fest high, and then the process of 
carving is done with the steel pen, according to the design which the workman is 
furnished with. 

The hatchet is then heated fora fow minutes in a fire of charcoal, quite free 
from amoke, until the steel changes its natural color into azure blue, The gold wire 
is then also heated so as to make it soft, and is coiled on a real. 

Again the hatchet is placed on the stool in the manner above described ; the 
artist takes the wire and presses it into the lines with the iron pencil, pathraini, following 
the outline design engraved with the style. When one flower or the whole work is 
completed, it becomes neveasary to cut the wire, which is done with “kath” or gold 
emith’s scissors, Should the wire, after being first fixed, become loose in any part of 
the hatchet; it is again heated in the coals, and the wire is beaten with s emall hammer 
which refixea it. ‘The hatchet is then rubbed with mobéri or stone rabber, so as to draw 
out ita brilliancy and lustre. 

7 After the above Process is completed, the hatchet is well rubbed with sour lime- 
juice, but aa this changes the color from azure to white, it becomes necessary again to 


"put it on @ clear fire, eo that it may resume its former color of ther with ite 
brightoees and lustre, 4 ar ais 
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Gil.—If an article is to be plain gilt all over, it is first emoothened with the réwati 
or file, and afterwards cleaned with khingri or pumice stone; it is then dmwn over 
with choquere with the carving style, and sprinkled with lime-juice, after which it 
is heated; gold or silver leaves (as the case may be) are then applied with pincers, and 
lightly hammered, and are rubbed with the mobfri or stone rubbers, which causes the 
gold to adhere to the surface roughened by the chequered linea—and then the soft gold 
spreads out under the rubber, and covers the whole surface, 


‘The rate of wages ia aa follows :—~ 


Gilding, per tola of weight, 8 Bupees, 
Bilvering, do., do, 12 Annes 
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SUB-CLASS D. 


SPECIMENS OF PLATING IN GOLD AND SILVER. 


This class isa very small one. The art of clectro-plating in the Haropean method 
jhas become known to a few persons ; and, in Lahore, it is easy to got silver dishes, spoons 
and forks, replated, with very fair success. 

The sp cimens in 1864 were but few, and only from Amritsar. 

[ 7810 ]—Iron hinges gilt ( oue by Sirdir Bhagwan Singh himself ). 

[ 7810—1. ]}--Coffee pot and milk jug, plated. 

A large silver bird intended for # centre piece, very rude and ugly ; plated. 

‘What is called water gilding is also done, in imitation of the European process. 
‘The original native process of gilding, applied by them to large works, as gilding temple 
domes, elephant howdahs, & , is now described, 

Iu plating such articles, they use the process called “ thanda mulamms.” In 
mall articles they use wator-gilt, If the article be of copper, it is to be well scraped, 
cleaned and polished, and then heated in the fire to remove all oil or dirt that may have 
been left on the surface by polishing. After this it is dipped in an acid solution of the 
‘kishta,’ or dried waripe spricots. After this it is rubbed with the powder of half burned 
bricks, or some other earth. The surface is then rubbed with mercury, which adheres by 
combining with the metal. The article is next placed in clean water for some hours, and 
again washed in the kishta solution, and dried with clean cloth. Gold leaf is now 
applied to the aurface, to which it adberes, being adjusted by the workman blowing it 
with his mouth or touching it withacloth. The gold then, by reason of the 
effect of the mercury coating, appears oll white. The article being subjected to heat, the 
mercury eublimes, and the dull yellow metallic tint returns; more gold leaf is now applied, 
end is all rubbed and ground into the surface by means of agate rubbers called “ mohéri.” 
These ure merely convenient shaped points of jade and agate fixed into iron or wooden 
handles, The quantity of mercury used is always double in weight that of the gold:~the 
plating is of course done more lightly or more heavily as the work requires. This is the 
process employed in plating the domes of temples, &c., they are of copper gilt, plated 
in separate pieces, which are afterwards joined. 

Af it ia desired to plate with silver, the surface of the copper is scratched with 
chequered lines and heated, when the metal turns black they put on silver leaf and rub it 
in with the wobféri while stil! hot, and after that the remainder of the silver 
intended to be consumed is put on: the final polishing is done with agate or jade, 

‘Where gold and silver leaf is required to be applied to an iron surface, as in the 
ease of armour, knives, or ornamental work, the surface is acratched over with chequered. 
Tinos, this procevs is called (‘ khizfn’), and washed with hot solution of kishta; and then 
dried itis hosted to what the workmen called “ shitéh” ( corruption of siya t&b, ‘ black 
heat’) é. ¢., the greatest heat it will reach without becoming red hot. In this state leaves 
of gold or silver, a8 required, are layed on, and rubbed in with a “ mohéri.” 

In plating on braas, if gold is to be used, the process is ax with copper; if silver, the 
process is that for iron, 
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T do not describe the water-gilt process—it ia done by means of s solution of gold 
in nitro-muriatic acid: it is only known in the Punjab since the days of the British rule. 
‘The process is therefore only a copy of the European art. 


NOTE ON THE PROCESS OF GOLD-BEATING—“ DAFPTRI KUT.” 

These people consider themselves possessed of & great art, inasmuch as the 
possession of gold-beater’s skin ( jilli ) is necessary, and the art of making it is supposed 
to be difficult, I waa informed that an elaborate composition of 28 ‘ masélas’ was necessary. 

These aro given for mere curiosity. It is obvious that two-thirds of the substances 
are quite useless, and added only for show and to involve the process in seeming mystery, 

Gold-bester’s skin is prepared from the scarf skin of the sheep—that thin skin 
‘which lies immediately below the wool, and can be removed separately. 

Persons of the “ Katik” caste take 100 skins with the wool on, and soak them for 
eight days in a mixture consisting of 8 seers of wheat flour, 1} seer of rock salt, 
and one seer of the milky juice of the madér plant ( Calotropis ), the whole being diluted 
with water to suffice for soaking 100 skins. 

‘When the soaking is completed, the hair is ecraped off with an iron scraping rod— 
‘yambhi.’ The skins are then spread on stones and the acarf skins removed entire: thie 
feeme to require practice and delicate manipulation, The upper aking so removed are 
thoroughly washed with 1 seer of dabi or curds and water, and after that twice with 
clean water. They are now dried in the sun, 

Next s mixture is made of the following drugs, in proportions of $2 to 84 mfshaa each, 


Cloves. Coooa-nut kernel ( gari ). 

Jalauntri (mace). Akarkarha ‘Spilanthes oleracea 

Kangumand{ (a round root, probably of Jaiphal (antaeeg) 
Crocus Sativua). ‘Délchfni ( cinnamon), 


Nakhéa. ‘They look like broad dirty brown Zafrn ( saffron). 


wrinkled nails, as if from the foot of Sendal sarkh, 
some animal. Do. safed, i Bandal wood, 
Dates, Dich{—cardamoms, both small and great, 


‘These spices are boiled over a slow fire in 4 seara of water till the liquor is reduced. 
to 2 seers in bulk. 

‘Then another set of 28 drags &., is taken, in quantities varying from 4 to 6 tolabs, 
Ratanjot (Onosma, used as alkanet root).  Balobir—( Nard root). 


Chalchalira (a tree lichen Parmelia). Kapur kachri (cromatic root of Hodyehium), 
Buddhi-budha, (& common tree lichen, Pn roots, 

‘Dlack underneath and white above.) 'Tej bal—aromatic leaves. 
Malkangni ( Colastrus). Red “ ratti,” ( Abrus preoatoriue weeds), 
Birmi (yew wood). Issbghol, ( Plantago seeds). 
Indarjan (seed of H. antidysenterica). Tamél patr ( aromatic leaves). 
‘Kahi knhela ( Myrica sapida), Pipla mél (fruit of Plantago amplacicanlis), 
amen 4 ; Mothrin (root of Cyperus longus). 
Bahman, and surkh—( Centaurea). Camphor, which is ground i 
Phul dhiw! (flower of Conocarpus). saffron. le ct 


Belgiri—( Aiple marmetoe fruit). Ghee, 8 tolahs, 
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The shove substances, which are mostly astringent and aromatic, are to be well 
mixed in one maund of water, and the camphor and gheo added Inet; the whole is to be 
boiled down to 20 sears, ‘This done, the clear liquor is strained off through a busket 
Tined with “ dhék” leaves, into an earthen “kunél” or naund, and the “phog” or 
droga on tho strainer, thrown away. The first prepared liquor is now mixed with the 
peoond, thus making 22 seers an all, which ia again gently and slowly evaporated down 
to 15 seers. It is strained through cloth, and then the camphor and ghee of the 
last list, are added, after which it isagain warmed and the 100 aking will somked in it, 

‘The object of the liquid sppeare to be to affct the fine skins by sort of tanning 
with the astringanta, to preserve it from decay by the aromatics, and to soften it by the 
oil and other demuloent substances employed. ‘The skins are now gpread on separate 
clean stones to dry, after which each akin is cut up into leaves of a convenient size ; 100 
hides thus yield 1200 ‘ji? leaves, ‘They do not all tum out of equal thickness, 
vo the “daftri kt selects the thicker ones for silvar beating, and the finer for gold. ‘The 
aking ate separately rubbed with plaster of Paris made by burning end grinding ' ropar’ 
stone, also called ‘makol’, 300 of these ekins after being separately dusted with » clean 
cloth ore collected into s book and tied up in a leather case, which is subjected to hard 
beating on a stone with the gold beater’s pestle : this goes on for 2 days, after which each 
skin is again rubbed with a clean cloth, Gold intended to be beaten ia made in 
thin stripa of plate called “diwili.” ‘The slips are enclosed between layers of skin, 
till & sort of book or pile is formed~120 plates go between the 800 skins—they are 
tied up in the leather cage, and beaten with en iron hammer on an anvil of atone; the 
Blows are delivered first round one edge of the parcel, then it is turned half round 
and the other edge gets besten, and co on, Four times the packet hea to be opened and 
the position of the gold bite shifted to prevent the aking being cut, After that the gold 
is too thin to be moved again. A“ daftar” of gold leaves is ready in 8 or 4 days, and 
requires 6 lakh and a helf of bloga with the hammer, 
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CLASS XIII. 
JEWELLERY. 


This class is almost impossible of separation from Class X. A large number of 
the articles in it are curious from an ethnographic point of riew, and are neither beautiful 
in design, nor costly in material. 

Itis hardly necessary to say that jewellery is as much worn by men aa women, 
but the kinds of jewellery worn by each are distinct in form and name. 

It ia very, curious to remark what an immense number of names for different 
kinds of ornaments the people recognize. In European languages we call every kind of 
ornament for the arm = bracelet ; we hardly adopt any distinctive terms for varioties of 
nocklaces: but & Panjabi has st least half s dosen names for different patterns of these 
articles, 

The country people, and indeed the poor and middle classes, wear mostly silver 
ornamenta ; those better off have the eame in gold. It is only the very wealthy who wear 
richly jewelled ornaments. 

Silver ornamenta are almost the sole form of wealth among the villagers. Ife 
man has afew rupees to save he makes s great ‘hase’ or necklace, and gives it to his 
wife to keep ; or he makes a lot of karas (armlets ) and so the money is converted. 

The gold and silver ornament makers are by far the most numerous ; they are called 
technically “ sidékér"—a “ plain metal” worker. The people who can cut, polish, and set 
gems, are few and far between. 

As wo leave the plains and go farther into the hills, the number of ailver ornamenta 
decreases and the men also wear much less jewellery, having mostly perhaps but onenecklace 
and afew charms or amulets. The women have large necklaces of beads, and of rough 
bits of amber, red coral, and turquois pebbles. Besides these, strings of imported glass 
beads, and sometimes of large beads cut out of the white conch shell are worn: the latter 
are imported from beyond Yarkand and Kashmir. Silver engraved charma and armlets 
are much worn; in Jiadékh and Lébul they oftea wear small copper boxes, the surface 
ornamented perhaps with brass and turquoises, and containing scraps of writing, prayers, 
incantations, and the like: these boxes are generally worn and hung or tried round the 
waist. The women in the Simla States wear imn ense “ p&zebs” or anklete of zinc, which 
close round the ankle, being bent together till they meet; they are often six inches 
broad, and are radely engraved with devices ; thick zinc bracelets are also worn on the 
wrist, 

In the hill all the women seom partial to ear-rings, which resemble bunches of 
flowers; in Kuld they are generally of silver Au immense number of litile balle hanging by 
short chains toa ring, ia a common pattern. One in the Museum is in the form ofa pyramid 
suspended by the point, and the base fringed all round like a tassel, i 

: There seen more ornamenta in silver worn by the Kulu women than in other Hill 
disfricta, They also have many species of silver enamelled work, brought from Kangra: 
particularly graceful is the Kulu silver head gear. 
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‘The subject of jewellery will be best treated in the following order :-— 

1, Description of hill ornaments Western Himalaya, Chamba, Pangi, Lebul, 
Spit, Ladékh, and Kula. 

2, Ornaments used in the plains generally, and in Shahpur, Gugdira (Montgomery), 
Rohtak, 

8, Inmitation of Duropean jewellery and Delhi work. 

‘The people in Hazéra and Kéghén, in the Western Himalaya, wear ornaments in 
silver and sino, and come few of gold. 

The names given are those current in Hagéra, and the names in brackets are the 
ordinary vernacular equivalents * 

* Pairkar&” (chéra). Silver rings worn on the ankles by women—they are fiat worked 
metal; the elaborate anklets with fringes, little bells, &, are here, as elsewhere, called 
“ pazeb.” 

Flat rings called géthyin are worn on the toes. Finger rings, commonly 
known as “mindri” are here called “chfp;” and the big thumb ring (Ars!) is called 
“ angfthré.” 

Small braceleta worn on the wrist are called‘ wangan,” whether of sinc, glass or silver; 
these are the “‘churis” of the plains. An amulet fixed on the upper arm with o silk tie is 
called “ bhawata.” For necklaces, s “ dulra,” consisting of metal beads on a silk thread ; 
“hansam” (hasli) a silver ring or collar (worn also by children); chamkali ( champukalli) 
(literally the “necklace of champa buds”) an elaborate ornament with pendante; 
“‘hamayal” (har) another necklace with pendant ornaments, complete the list, In 
‘Mansera, a necklace consisting of a broad chain work is called “ pajitra.”” 

Inthe cara plain rings—“ chala” (dandi, béli) are worn by women also, ‘¢ Chitkan ” 
(saujfr) ear-rinys of chain work, hanging about theears; also“ liirke,” colored glass ear-rings, 
A “jedan” is an ear-ring consisting of a metal cup or bell hung by a silk thread to the ear. 
“ Paizwin” ( bulékh) is 8 plain nose ring worn by women ; and “ chérgul ” ( four-flowers ) 
a nose atud worn by married women ( called Jaung in common vernacular ), 

“ Tawis "—Amulets are worn on the arms, on the forehead, and round the neck, by 
both sexes, “ Déditak ” a silver ornament worn by women hanging over the forehead. 

A plain small cup-shaped metal shield, called “ Miin,” is worn on the head on 
grest occasions. ; 


Paner, Larrun, Cuamsa, &0. 

The women wear a sort of flat folded cloth cap, from this depends over the 
fore-head, « silver moon-like ornament with pendants, and « border with a fringe of silver is 
‘worn over the temples following the angle of the hair. 

Round the neck a profusion of necklaces are worn, some fitting close, the next set 9 
little longer, and the largest hanging down to the waist. 

‘The close ones are made of large shell beads or silver beads; several more are of 
smaall glass beads, coral, amber, &c. A number of brass beads are also worn, and necklaces 
terminating in small hollow braes pomegranates, which, having a metal pea inside, clink and 

© For this Hat I aim indebted to Mr. A. I. Home, Assistant Conservator of Forest (Thelam Division. } 
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jingle like small bells, Each woman wears suspended by three chains of iron, a round con- 
cave plate of brass, which hangs down from the right shoulder; on the othersidea brags 
bell is worn. 

‘The ear-rings are either large round rings of silver, or chains terminating in great 
studs, ‘The stud is stuck into the ear, and the chain hooked into the hair above. Some 
of them wear round the ankles bunches of jingling brass pomegranstes. 

Braceleta are not worn in any profusion, aud then only the thick “ karas” of zine 
or silver, 


Berm asp Lapaxs. 


"The Spiti men wear round ear-ringa, and one or more long necklaces of amber and 
turquoia beads round the neck, They do not appear to wear any armlets or Lracelets, 

Bvory man has an iron pipe stuek in his belt, his tohuoco pouch, and » flint and 
ateel. Unmarried girls wear in their hair one or two beads of turquvis;* ear-rings and 
necklaces of beads of amber and coral. Bracelets are usually wade of beas cut out of shell, 
or circles made by sawing off a round section of a conch shell : these ure imported. 


‘The married women fix to the front part of the perék (alrea ly des-ribed in Clase 
10 ), a large moon-like silver ornament which hangs over the top of tho head, the fringe 
of it drooping on to the forehead ; on each side of this, a broad flat plait of silver chain- 
work hangs down on either side of the face, and terminates in a silver tassel. Every 
woman has at her waist a tassel of leathor orramented with cowry shella.t 


Laddkh.—The women wear, as inSpitiand Léhul, a profasionoflong necklaces of coral 
and amber and turquois beads radely strung together with conch shell beads and European 
glass beads ; also great amulets of brass etudded with turquoises or silver As in Lihul, 
the Ladékh women wear rouud the neck, susponded over the breast, a round brass plate, 
sometimes replaced by a huge bit of conch shell, Their bracelets are of silver or shell ag 
above described. 

The women likewise carry a brass spoon, a convex brass mirror, an a caso of 
small needles attached to their girdles; to those may be added a small metal or wooden 
cup, a single or double fageolet, a metal spoon and plate, all of which are stuffed into the 
alackened breast of the dress next the skin, along with a ball of wool, a coil of Tope, and s 
few unleavened wheaten or barley cakes. 

The men wear necklaces, but I think not bracelets. The necklaces serve principally 
to carry amulets; these consist aometimes of anal tubular hoxes containing written prayers 
or charms, sometimes of flat boxes ornamented rather prettily, and sometimes of fut 
engraved plates of silver. 

Both men and women have a pouch edged with steel for flint and tinder purposes: 
the leather part of the pouch is prettily ornamented with brass or silver. 


© Egerton’s Tour in Spiti, p. 28. 
+See the Photograph at page 80 of Mr. Egurton's book on Spiti, 
$ Cunningham's Ladsk, p. 205. 
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Suna Srares, 
The Kanwar people, and also those toward Simla States, wear huge sine rings 
‘or tubes round the ankles ; silver or sine bracelets, round silver car-rings, and have also 
a large open brass brooch, of which the characteristic form is— 


SAC 


"Yhie brooch serves to fasten the upper shawl, or waist girdle: the plate at page 
804in Onnningham’s Ladakh shows it to advantage. Necklaces of glass beads, and coral 
and amber, are here in fashion also. 

Kulu.—Tho profusion of large bead, amber, and coral necklaces disappears atnong 
the Kulu people ; they wear mostly ailver, not a little of it ia prottily enamelled + this latter 
‘work is done at Kangra and at Jagat Sukh, 

A Kulu woran wears round her neck chains of small coral or glass beads, and 
chains of silver beads cut into facets, and having small enamelled pendants hanging therefrom, 
They wear nose ring af gold or silver with a pendant spoon-shaped ornament hanging 
from the ring. 

They wesr also round ear-rings with bunches of silver bobbins and chains attached ; 
also bracelets like those in the plains. Some of the richer women wear @ head ornament, 
which is fixed over the forehead under the plaits of hair and woollen thread, which 
form s coronal. The ornament consiste of two broad plaits of silver wire work, which, 
separating from. the central point of suspension, are worn like braids of hair on either side of 
tho face, and terminate in silver tasscla: they resemble those worn in Spiti, but are emailer. 


Opxaments wors ix THs Pranta, 
Derojat. 

The ornaments worn in the Derajat are described aa follows, from a set sent to 
me by Jamil Khén, chief of the Lughée tribe. 

‘The necklaces are— 

Hassi, » ‘torques’ of stiff solid metal. The plate shews one. 

Chamkalli, » necklet consisting of a string of twisted silk, on the edge of which » 
number of long narrow and pointed gold beads, like the pointed buds (alli) of the 
jessamine ( chamba ) are fred. ‘The effect is of a collar or fringe of gold rays or spikes. 

An amulet of silver on a black silk chain (see plate ). 

‘Kath-méla, a necklace consisting of 4 rows of gold beads sbout the size of mall 
poss; they are tied round the neck with a silk chain ending in tassels, 

The handsomest neck ornament is a thick twisted silk chain from which hang, by 5 
cawmber of silver rings (which fit tightly over the silk ), 3 © takhtaa” or flat amulets, one 
Jarge one in the centre and » smaller one on each side ; attached to the lower edge of the 
amulote is s fringe of little silver bells. ‘This orpament is called ‘ patri.’ 
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For the arms there are the usual biruband,—a florible band of gold tied round the 
‘upper arm by silken euds and tassels. A pair of “dast{” or “ponchis” being just lika 
bésuband in style, only worn on the wrists, and consisting of @ number of long gold beads 
etrung on silk and ending in large colored silk tassels, 

“ Kangan.”—Small bracelets on the arms, which open with s hinge and are fixed 
together by a rade sort of stud and pin—theso are the “karas”” of other parts. 

‘On the feet there are “kari,” a huge pair of hollow rings, which are bent 
round the ankle, and the two ends where they meet, end in square pieced as the 
plate shows, 

“ Tora,"—Apparently the same aa “jhénjar” of the plains, are hollow rings of 
silver, which open by a hinge and are fixed by a stud, worn round the ankle. The peculiarity 
is that inside the hollow, small bits uf metal are placed so as to rattle when the wearer 
moves. These rings are sometimes worn on the arms towsrds Sind and Shikérpur. 

“ Pontha” are » pair of ornaments for the ankles, worn by children; they sre stiff 
wilk thread circlets, to which are fixed all round, small hollow pomegranates in silver 
with metal inside, that they may tinkle like bella, 

Ear-rings of the common sort are worn as elsewhere. The usual béli with its 
‘pendent tassel ( patra ) ia drawn in the plate. The nath or nose ring is also worn, 


Saaxrce. 

From Shahpur we having an account in the interesting report by Major Davies, 
‘The original report is accompanied by # sheet of well-executed drawings. 

‘The nock ornaments consist of the following :— 

Hér.—-A broad collar, being a net-work of silver chain, worn both by Hindus and 
Musulméns. 

Hasli.—A silver solid zorquea or stiff ring of silver, tapering at either end, is put 
on by opening and bending, and closing up again when in position : the front is adorned 
with pendants. : 

Tivis—A, thick necklace of crimson silk threads clasped at intervals by silver 
rings, from which hang silver flower-shaped pendants: in the centres large oval silver 
amulet depends, 

‘The bracelets are— 

Chéiris, thin silver rings, opened by bending. 

‘Téd.—A broad silver ring worn on the upper arm. 

Bahita or “ b&xaband” a flexible armlet, composed of silk strings and silver 
plates, tied round the upper arm, the tying strings terminating in silver tassels, 

Gokru, a thick silver bracelet, so called from having its edge nicked with points 
like the burr fruit : it is worn by Hindu women. 

Ohankangan.—A band of silver with small chains and pendants all round, wera 
above a set of the chiria by Hindu women. 

Bokin,—A sort of silver tébe wrought in a checked pattern, clasped round the arm, 
snd is about 4 inches long. 
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‘The thick armlet called “ kara” is worn by both sexes. 

Finger rings are called chal/a, and one having three prominenoces like acorns is called 
“ tridodya "—it is worn by Hinda women on the first finger. The érei is worn here, a9 
elsewhere, on the thumb. Ezar-rings are in some variety under the name of “béld" or 
pale" 

The bélé is thicker, like a small “ hasli” Tho bilf is a large thin circular ring of 
silver wire ornameate? at one side by broad silver studs, The bél{or vilf, worn by 
Massulman women, is a silver ring terminated at either point of junction by a silver stud, 
on it hanga o bunch of small silver. chains terminated by little silver balls, 

On the toes broad thin rings are worn called “ challi”; on the ankle a flexible 
coil of chain wuri with small pendanta is worn: it is called “ pfzeb.” A rather graceful 
silver pendant or chiilelaine, called kharfti, is worn at the girdle by anmarriod women. 

Tho most characteristic oraament is worn on the top of the head by women of the 
Avira caste, it is called “ choti-phil,” and coasists of a amall round shield or silver plate 
worked and chased in circles. 


Mosrcomssy. 





Baal. A tuck zug lito the ‘torquea’ of Roman and British antiquity, worn 
round tho neck; it tapers at either end, and the thin ends meat when it ia 
bent into shape. 

Kanth{, A necklace. 

Champakalli, do. 

Dulra, do. 

‘Hamiil galo, do. 

Tavetari, » gold charm or amulet. 

Séorah, n nocklnee ( gold.) 

Lar, a necklace of several threads (ailver.) 

Daghdugf, a necklace. 

Bal-patar, ear-ringe worn by men and women. 

Murki, do. (gold) do. do. 

Dhedé, do. (silver or gold, either.) 

Bahéduriya, do, (women's.) 

The following are all kinds of finger rings :— 

Chala, angéthi, gokrd, birmgand. 

The bracelets appear to be much the same ag the Punjabi ones generally, viz. 

‘bawatta, paunchi, bézuband, kara, &c. 


Gunza Iaer or Jewnis. e 
A list of all the jewellery worn in the Punjab generally, and excluding local pecu- 
Tiarities, shews the following copious vocabulary :— 


Wo 


18, 


14, 
1b 
16. 
i. 
18. 
19, 


22, 
22. 
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larpech—Jighéi, the etn faatieelcg front of the turban, 
HELP bar=An orl pdt ora oe tho fried (fg. 1). 
Kalgi —Plume in jewel 
Tordh-tmarwarid"Tamele of 1e pearls worn on the turban. 
‘Mékat or Mutakh—A head dress worn by Hindus at weddings &o, 


 Sisphdl, chaunk, or choti phal.--A round boss worn on the hair over the forehead, 


is cut or indented so as to resemble a gold flower like a chrysanthemum, 





|. _Phiil—A bose like No. 7, only smooth, hemispherical, and set with jewels; it 


ia worn on the top of the head—one or two are worn at pleasure, 


. Maulf—A long chain mado of rows of pearls separated by jewelled studs, about 


8 inches long from the head on one side. 


. Sirméng. A chain and pendant worn on the head by Hindus. 
. ‘Boda.—An ornament of silk and silver plaited into the hair of children, 


TL—Onmaments worn ox tHE ForEnzan, 
( By women only ), 
Démni, or diinii—A fringe hanging over the forehead on either side of the 
face (fig. 2). Some of these are richly jewelled. 
ie oe } Varieties of No. 13. 
‘Tike or kashka.—Small ornament on the forehead ( pendant), 
Chénd biné.—A moon-shsped pendant. 
‘T.wit.—Small amulets worn on the head. 
Thiwar.~-A ‘assel-shaped ornament or pendant (fig 24). Mostly worn towarda 
Delhi, not in Punjab. 


. Guchhf marwarfd. A cluster of pearls, 


Bindlf.—Small tinsel forehead ornament. 
Barwata,—Tingel stars worn over the eye-brows, (not to be confounded with 
Bhawata au armlet ) 


TIL—Ean-Onwawerts, 


‘Balé.—Very large thin rings worn by eo ae ee ‘They have a 
earl or 69 atrang ou the gold wire of which they are made. 
ee ‘id. —Smaller ear-rings of the same shape. 


. Zanjirl—A cham worn with the bala to keep it up. 
rs Dar (gold) —A small ear-ring with three gold studs ono on side—( fg. 8). 
.  Birbal.—A broad ear-ring with 3 studs ( fig. 


Durichah.—A car-ring with pendant tassel Te 5). 


. Bali or goshwirs.—A set of rings worn all round the edge of the ear, 


BAK bahddurl, (seo fig. 18)—it has o large pointed stud in the centre. 


. Karnphil, dhedu, and jhimké. All forms of tassel-like ornamenta, made with 


silver chains and little balls, fringe of silver chain work, &c., &0, A handsome 
eee eee eae ae Tints of the ences. 
ipal-watts, or patsy ar Beas gold like & murki, but has & drop or pendant to it 
ending in « fringe « plpal” ‘leaves, 
Kets Sle ranmeny a tbe pds (nee fig. 6, ) 
Balé khéngri-dér.— pinged ear 7 
BAC katorivalls aid& (oo 18). ning (8.7) 
Khalil.Small ear-ring, (fig. 8). 


Me's 


Can XIih 


gall yok the eeace, only feet Se coral staal is jewellod. 

Phumni.—Silk and tinsel tassels. 

oa poere gold Sgae of «Sah worn ws on saring. e 
—patang.—: it; along the lower 

th enone 8 row of pipal leaves, a 


. Tandaura, dedi.—, buge jewelled stud. 


Mor phuswir—-A pon nfant of} Teng ore seinen of the figure of 
& peacock. 


TV,—Nose Onnskaes: 


Nath —A large nose ring, one side of the ring being ornamented with o 
bolt of jewels or a fow pearls, and gold spangle ornaments &0. hung on to it, 


49, Bulék.—A small pendant (fig. 10) either worn hung to the cartilage of the 


‘51, 
(52: 


nore, or else ai on toa ‘nth,’ 
tatkan.—A sort of ornament of pondants put on to the thin gold ring 
called a nath, and hanging from it 
Morni.—A amall pendant for the above, shaped like the spresd out tail of a 


‘Taung.—A mall ‘ stud’ let into the flosh of the nostril on one side, generally 
ea ld, with @ pearl or turquois on it, 
Fadl — emul sing ith 9 eagle emerald, or other stone of an oval shape, 
& pen 
Bohr j jinglin dant of, Teaves—( see fig. 11 
Machilian ee Oe ouch 
Rekh&i, made of gold and worn on the teeth ;—a stud of gold or silver fixed 
into the front teeth. 





V.—Neoxtaces axp Neox Onmaxants. 


‘Mél& —A necklace of large beads hangin ne Tong and loose. 
Kanth-kanthi, Cr Dy women alee ) ¢ fits rather close to the 
neck~-the pendant may be 
‘Nim. —An amulet, round or star-shaped, ois from o twist of colored 
tale) thread fastened round the neck by tying at the back (see “ jigni'” 
Tawis.. A juare amulet, jewelled, or otherwise, 
Takbti—a fiat square plate engraved with figura 
Bainlal.—A chal of tWited elt, fom whic dopa, dy little golden loops, 
‘various coins, amulete, éc,, all round. 
, Zanjlel.—A vet of chains, 
Seance ee ene fet mela eempoosed by mengle ring on a silk 
ox eord. 
Mk“ BUA pay neces oho ewe lng 
‘MAs,—Hér.—A plain necklace of pearla or gold beads do. hangi 
‘Champekali.—A necklace Hike ® collar with pendants, &. 
rasp oat otnarhents, The pendants or rays are ither pain metal er 


with stones. 
Jigni—A single jewelled Pendant, hanging from a riecklaod of silk—like the 
“Néx,” atily more a 
Mobrin.—A gold mohor or coia hurig by s silk neckliioe. 
‘Haul dil.—A sort of aniulet of jade; not square as « thwis dlvays ia, but cut 


siutan aati ee shedal coin Wort like No: 87, 
Hind or au We slr 'h tng la af i,t te the middle, 


end thin at either end, 


(ar 


68, 


— 169. 
| 70. 


romen"s, 


78, 
v4. 


%. 


fone. 
~ 
= 
Xs 


rom: 
2 
& 


88, 


89. 
90. 


91. 
92, 
93, 
94, 


. Chri of sorts, aa ch: kentakhérat, 
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ee ie ae a harge gold beads, terval of 

'. m with i 

gold twistod thread betwoon cach bead. et 

Atrdin.— A square jewelled (or plain gold) pendant, attached to a rilk chain, 
et the back is a small box like our vinaigrette to contain ‘atr' or perfume. 


Kandi.—A chain of silk fing amulet cases ( fig. 14.) 
Silwatta.—An amulet case like small gold pillow or bolster, with 
two rings attached to it, 


VI—Anw Onxaments, 
Bizuband —A broad belt-iike ornament, geverally mounted on silk and tied 
on the upper arm. 
Nau ratu, is tho same, the ornament consisting of & band of nine goms set 
side by side, and tied by silk ties. 
‘Taviz. An emolet worn on the upper arm. 


‘Anant—(“the endless.") A large thin but eolid ring of gold or silver, used 
chiefly by Hindus. oe , 


Bhawatta,—A square gold ornament, worn on the upper arm (fig. 28.) 
VIQ—Braceuess, 


. Ponchi, worn on the wrist. A series of strings of shelle ar amall gold elongated 


Kangan or karé or gokru. A bracelet of stiff metal, worn bent round the 
arm ; when the edges are serrated it is called gokru, 
Ponchian katbi.* 
Chuadand{ (rats? teoth. ) 
Wschidsns. (grain of cardamoms ) 
Kangen or kar& sania (as before. } 
‘Binks, thick gold bracelets, Hindus wear them (fig. 15.) 
Gokrd (aa before.) 
Gajra. A flexible bracelet made of maare gold studs mounted on a silk band. 
ch; chauras, ch: kangani-dér. They are 
nerally made of a flat ribbon of gold or silver, bent round, (fig 16.) 
Blin, or long silver elewe or tube worn on both’ arms, like’s lof of ‘churis 
fastened together, 
Band—An armlet. broad and heavy (see fig. 19. ) 
Jbankangan, Small hollow ‘Xarae’ with grains introduced into the hollow 
to rattle. 


VIRI—Frmese Rrvas, 
Angushtri—A ring set with stones called also “ mundri “ (Hindi) or angiithf. 
Challa. Large challas are worn on the toe also. The challa is a quite plain 
hoop or whole “hoop” ring (with or without stones) being gold or silver, but 
the same all round. 
Angushtina, angéthé A big ring with a broad face, woyn on the great toe. 
Khari panjéngle (® set of finger rings of ordinary shape). 
Shabélm{ or kharf, a ring of long oval shape (fig. 20). 
Birhamgand, a broad ring figured at No. 21. 





* Thare ate several sorta of Ponchis oalled Kiithi : chiisdandi (the boads like rate’ teeth) ; Déchiiéns, 
Hike onrdamom graina ko. 
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TX.—Arsiyrs &0, 

95,—Pahreb.— Various ankle ornaments made with chains and pendants of silver, 

which clink together when the wearer walks. 

96.—Chfnjar——A large hollow ring, which rattles when the wearer walks, 

97,—Karifn-pair or khalkhal, ‘Like karas, worn on the ankles. 

98.—Khingri.—A ring or ankle of long ornamental beads of silver, worn on the feet, 
99,—Zanjiri —A set of chains with a broad clasp—called also tora. 

‘The enormous variety of names cannot fail to strike any one: avery little change in 
the pattern or size of an ornament seems to secure it a different name. The general form 
of each kind of jewel is always maintained, but of course the details of ornamentation vary 
immensely, Very fine jewellery is but little made in the Panjab; most of the necklaces 
and turban ornamenta made for the nobility are got at Jaipir &c. The design for them is 
drawn out by the head jeweller himself, and he gives the drawing to workmen. All the finer 
apecimens of jewelled ornaments are beautifully enamelled on the back, ( unless tho stones 
are clear net). 

The fine enamelling is done at Jaipér and Benares, &. Only inferior enamelling 
(compared to Jaipdr work ) is done in the Punjab. 

The gold and silver work, sa far as the plain form of the article required, or as far 
aa it can receive the required pattern by merely hammering on to adie or into a cold mould, 
in done by the sundr or goldsmith, ( also called zargar or sunyér ) 

If the ornament has then to be ornamented with boased patterns, dc. it goes to the 
"chatera,’ embosser and chaser. 

If jewels are to be set, the enamelling at the back is done by a ‘mingkér,’ and then the 
stone is set into the places prepared by the goldsmith, &c by the ‘ murassiakér’ or ‘ kundan- 
‘tz,’ whose sole work consists in putting some lac into the receptacle or hollow in the gold 
prepared to receive the stone, putting ina tinsel or foil prepared by the “ bindligar, ” and 
thon pressing in the atone, putting on a gold rim to keep it in place. 

Tt will ba proper to describe the tools used by each workman in his separate 
proceaies. 

The first operator is the goldsmith or sundr. 

‘He makes up gold ornsments as far as their mere form is concerned ; he neither 
finishes nor seta them with stones, nor does he ornament his work, except when he can 
do so with  die-mould. 

‘He has a small anvil or aquare block of iron slightly convex on the surface, on 
which he works the metal. This is held firm in a block of wood. It is called “ ahran.” 
His tools are:— 

“ Hathaure ”—hemmers of sizes, 

“Mal "2 blow pipe. 

“ Sannu "—forceps, plain pointed. 

“ Rest "—a mould, 

- ”—a pair of pincers with blades for cutting metal. 

“ Sanni ”—a long pair of pincers with the claws turned down. 
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“ Jandri"—a steel plate for wire drawing. 

“ Zambir"—hesry pincers, straight blades, 

“ Chaurasi”—a mall square headed hammer, 

“ Tappa "—dies, to produce patterns. sd 

A bit of silver or gold ia placad over the monld or die and struck (while cold) 
with the hammer; silver bracelets (chfiris) are given their pattern in this way. Tho 
‘tappas’ are made of kinef or bell-metal, which is hard. The tappa only improsees & 
amall part of the metal at once: it exhibits perhaps $ an inch of pattern, 

The roughly formed metal now goes to the chatéra or embosser and chaser. He 
‘uses a broken pot to hold fire called “ taur” ( it is just the curved portion of the bottom 
of a‘ghara’); a crucible, kuthéli; a small anvil with a point at either end, called 
“ekwS{;’ and the ornamenting is done with a great variety of steel toola to ba described 
presently in detail, but whose general charscteristic is that they are all like large steel 
naila with a head to receive the blow of the hammer, and the points variously rounded, 
flattened, alant-edged, straight-edged &c., and there are also differences in the size and 
thickness of the tools, They are like stone-mason’s chisels and pitchers on a #mall acale, 
as far as appearance goes. 

Those with the point flat and edged, are called “chirnf,” and these are in four 
sizes, Tho same still broader and flatter is called “ chaini." When the edgo is slightly 
curved like a gouge or scoop the tool is ‘kanerna’; when the point is flat and the edge 
blunt, the ‘ chfrna * becomes a ‘ lGrté’; and when the tool is thick and large and has 
ita point squared off, showing a neat smooth sectional square, it is called “ thatna.” 
¢ Bkwsi thalnk' is similar, but the point slants off so as to exhibit a sectional 
rhomboid. Each one of these tools ia made in four or moro sizes. 

Tshould add that these‘ thalnas’ are specially used to polish and burnish the 
ground work of metal or field, from which the embossed flowor &o., stands out. 

Another tool of this sort has a smooth round point with a small hole drilled in the 
centre of the cone; when this ia atruck ons piece of metal and the blow repeated, 
while the tool ia moved along, a series of small pointa are raised on the metal which haa 
something like the effect of our “ engine-turning.” This tool is called ‘ gul-sam.’ 

The same tools with smooth blunt points, and twithout the hole drilled, are called 
“golra,’ and are as usual made in four sizes. The same form, but where the point is 
slightly more conical and point like, receives the name of ‘ simbhé.’ 

‘With these toola all sorts of ornamental work and flowers are produced. The men do 
both chasing and embossing, and also repousss work. When chasing &., on a hollow 
ornament, the workman fills it up with resin to get a firm basis to work on. 

There is & verb, ‘chitarna’ to paint, adorn, emboss, from which the word 
chatera ' is derived. 

I must here add that it frequently happens thet emall filings and bits of gold are 
dropped on to the earthen flour of the workshop; this repeated over a number of years 
Tenders the soil valuable, and when » goldsmith leaves his shop, the people called nyirias 
or gold-washers, buy the right to dig up the earth, which they waah by means of a‘ khtré” 
or wooden tray and collect the gold grains. 
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Tf the ornament has been made of gold, and is to be set with jewels, it will have to 
go to the ‘muraasia-Kér’ or kundan als. IF it is intended to be highly finished, < ¢., to be 
jewelled in front and enamelled on the back, of course it goes to the ensmeller or ‘ mink+ 
Xr first, but I will leave the enameller for the present. The “muraasin-kér’s” tools are :— 

A tirpai or workstool; chimta or forceps; and a number of polishers, besides uildis or 
steel probes. 

Tet us suppose be wishes to set a atone in 9 ring: the ring has been made by the 
sunir, who bas left a hollow place for the stone. 

‘Tho jeweller will place a little lac in the hollow, end on that will preas down a 
dink ” or bit of foil, provided by the “ bindligar,” of whom presently, 

He rubs the “ dink” into the requisite curve, and presses it with a small tool con» 
sisting of a wooden handle brass bound, and carrying an agate pomt to polish with. 
‘Where the point is large and rounded the tool is called “ghota”; where a very hard bit of 
‘agate is wet so 28 to make a very small point, suitable for preparing the place of setting a 
very small gom, it is called “ khilauri”: another sise of agate polisher is called “ rokhé.” 
The foil being in place and the atone placed on it, sometimes the edge of the cup in 
which it reat is worked up all round so as & over-lap the stone; this is the European way, 
only the natives rarely do it neatly. The esteemed method however is to put a “ kundan " 
on: that is, to press with a probe or sili thin gold foil all round the edge of the gem 
till a rim is formed, and then the foil by continual pressure consolidates and is burnished. 
‘The process reminds me more of a dentist stopping a tooth with gold than anything else. 
The size and quality of the rim put on, as to thickness and purity of metal, can be varied 
to mit the means of the purchaser. They sometimes set jewels “ clear,” bat more usually 
with a foil behind, and sometimes they color the back of the stone to deepen it, but they 
never color the foil itself. Tho art of fixing goma by little claws is only done by those who 
‘have learned the way of making European jewellery. 

Jewellery in the Buropesn fashion is now largely made in Delhi, at which place 
almost any kind of work can be executed to order. In most of the large cities some kind 
of work can be executed in the European fashion. I have seen rings very well made at 
Lahore and at Kangra, and even watch chains of simple pattern, The ‘chateras’ can imitate 
the European method of chasing admirably, 

The most original work of Delhi jewellery is that know by Europeans as bébul 
work, ‘The native workmen oall it “Ikhérdér, ” literally work of thorns (khér ) or points. 
Gold ornaments (generally spherical, or in such form that a number of circular convex 
pieces can enter into the pattern ) are covered all over with & number of minute golden 
points," and then this surface, like a tiny hedge-hog’s back, in gold, is ‘frosted,’ Indeed, no 
comparison desoribes the work so well as the term bébul work, which indicates its resem« 
‘lance to the flower of the deacia Arabica (bébul or kikar) familiar to overy Indian reader ; 
‘but for the sake of othera I may describe it as o little ball of yellow filaments, The 
ornamentation of gold by raising on the surface a number of little points was probably 
suggested by the slight of the flower, or perhaps originally by the seod. vessel of the burr 

© Is in often seid that pure gold is nocomsary to make the points with, but while the gold wred most 


always be lens faatble than the ‘tink’ ox gold-sclier, # need not be quite pare, aud I have secu eve of very 
‘poor metal indeed. 
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(gokru); indood coarser work of this sort, and mado for native wear, is called‘ gokru.’ The 
‘work was first brought to notice about 30 years ago, and his since been increasing in demand, 
and has improved in quality up to a certain point, though purchasers must now be on their 
grand ogainst bad gold, gilt over and frosted so aa to deceive the eye. As anid before, the 
omaments made are always spherical or at any rate convex; thus we have ball-shaped ear- 
rings, boss-shsped studs; solitaires, brooch settings composed of a row of little bosses &c. 

Thy are all hollow and are sometimes filled up with lac; each point is separately 
made and fixed on the surface. They are not “ropoussé” work, as one might at first 
suppose, though the convex metal base is so. 

‘Through the kindness of Mazon MacManos of Delhi, I have obtained further 
particolars about this manufacture, to imitate which all offorts in England have, I under- 
stand, failed, 

In the first place, as before said, the ‘ points ’ and the convex base are of different 
qualitien, the latter is generally of inferior gold, while the points are made of gold at 
Ra. 17 or 18 a tols, One of the manufacturers, however, says in his answer, that 
the alloyed gold is preforred, and he gives Rs. 14a tolah as the value of the gold used. 
The workmen get from Bs. 2-8 to Ba, 8 por tolah as the price of their labor, and are allowed 
from 12 saunas as to Re. 1 per tolah of gold advanced to them, as “chij” or wastage. 

‘The goldemiths are usually Hindus, and have their residences in the tahsil Rasauli, 
at the following villages :— 

Kewéli. Rédna, Robat. Mangal Kalén, © Morthal, © Kakrohi. 

Bilri Kaléa, © Mohéna. 

The work is of some antiquity, as various castes wore ornaments of this sort before 
ita muitability for the European market came to notice. The Jétmen wear as an earring 
** gokra,' bat generally women do not wear them; Chumér women however wear them 
without objection. 

It is now time to examine the process of manufacture. 

As before intimated, the little points are all separately made and afterwards soldered 
on to 8 convex surface in regular rows. 

In order to make tho points, a ‘ tappa,’ which is a flat circular block or ingot of 
Ihnsi,” (the hardest sort of bronge or compound motel, ) is requisite. Two and e balf 
tolabs of the metal are molted in a small ‘kuthéli’ or crucible over a charcoal fire, with 
the aid of the brassblow pipe. When melted, 4 mashas of ‘ eohéga’ (borax) and one of black 
aajji (impure soda) are stirred in, and the whole poured out into a circular mould (kélbit } 
about the sixe of a military metal, and deep rough to hold the 24 tolaha of metal. When 
the metal is set, but still hot, it is hammered out flat, but not thin, on an snvil, and in the 
flat surface 5 or 6 small holes, the size of grains of poppy-seed, are hammered in with a 
punch, taking care that the holes do not entirely perforate the plate. Next, the gold has 
to be prepared for use on this mould or block. 

Four and « half mdshas of gold are made into wire, and then drawn fine through 
the’ hole of a wire drawer’s plate or “ jandri” till it is as fine aa possible: * it is wound 
on a metal rod or reel, and thrown into the fire till red hot; when taken out it is soft and 
flexible, and is out with scissors into shreds of short length, which, aro set to 

@ The whole art of gold wire drawing haa bean described a fow pages back. 
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soak in s little dish of oi. his done, the workman takes up shred by shred with 
the forcepe, places it over the little hole in the ‘ tappa’ before described, and with a tiny. 
hammer, no heavier than 2 tolahs, gives s derterous blow, which drives the gold into the hole, 
Tarning the ‘tappa’ upeide down, the workman taps the back Hghtly and the grains of gold 
having no disposition to stick owing to the oil, readily fall out and appear like so many 
peods or tiny pyramids with flat base and conical sper. 

‘The points being ready, the convex base or matrix on to which they are to be fixed 
has to be made ; it ia generally of inferior gold. This is made by hammering outa flat thin 
plate of gold and then knocking it into s mould (in the manner of reponseé work) which 
Joaves a smooth convex surface. On this the gold points bave to be arranged in regulsr 
rows. This operation is one of great delicacy, for if the rows of points are not perfectly 
regular and parallel, the appearance will be spoiled. 

Jn order to make the points stick in their places before the final soldering, they 
aro immersed in a sticky compound, made by boiling half s tola of the ‘dél’ or split pulse of 
the port called mésh,, with one chitak of water and six ratio af * a’ (borax) till quite 
aoft ; the grains of gold so prepared, are taken one by one with the forceps and placed in 
position. 
‘The soldor is prepared thus -—Take one méshs of gold and one rati of copper, and 
melt together ; hammerit outtill ea thin aa a sheet of paper, cut the foil into shreds as fine as 
hair, and soross into minute pieoos ; having mixed these shreds with some of the dél mixture 
before desoribed, the prepared orpament is anointed all over with it, and the whole putinto 
the fire, and urged with ablow-pipe with great accuracy. The solder melta, while the points 
do not at oo low a temperature ; and this is the reason why the ornament must be made of 
gold superior to the solder. The melting solder is no spread by the heat of the fire and the 
daxtarous use of the blow-pipe, aa to settle down evenly on the surface, leaving the points 
exposed, and they are thus firmly coagulated and fixed together. Should the solder be too 
thick at any part, it would of course cover the points and spoil the appearance, and the melt- 
ing haa again to be resorted to till the required even deposit of the solder is attained. Al 
thia requires great niceness of handling, and much experience also ; for if the fire is too hot 
or applied too long, the points would melt as well as the solder, and the work be irretrievably 
spoilt. The ornament is returned in its present state to the jeweller who employed the 
workman, but it ia still dirty and unpleasing in appearance, and has to be cleaned by lighty 
heating ‘with borax, and then receives the clear yellow frosty appearance by being plunged, 
when clean and perfectly hot, into a strong acid solution of * kishta,’ or unripe dried aprioat 
brought from Kabul. 

Bar-rings and other ornaments are often made perfectly spherical. This is done by 
raking two hemispherical. bases in the monld as before described, they are bound together 
by iron wie, and then with ordinary jeweller’ solder joined into one globe or ball: he irom 
wire can now be removed. ‘The points are afterwards put on in the manner already detailed, 

‘This clags will be now brought toa close by an extract from the Report of the 
Fury in 1864; and this will be followed, by way of an appendix, by notes on the art of 
enamelling, and of tho trades of the pearl-borer, the seal engraver, and the lspidary 
(Iuakék ) who engraves stones for signet rings. 
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EXTRACT FROM REPORT ON WORKS IN PRECIOUS METALS AND 


JEWELLERY. 
Jury :— 
Mr. F. Cooper. Dittn Mull, and 
Mr. Lepel Griffin, Mr, B. L, Brandreth, Reporter. 
° e ° 3 . e ° e 


Delhi wae, and perhaps is still, the principal place in India for the manufacture 
of all kinds of jewellery; but since the extinction of the King and Court after the mutiny, 
the trade in jewellery is not what it was, and the best artizans are emigrating to the native 
otates, 

* . * . . ° . ° 

Delhi has contributed a great variety of silver brooches, several beautiful turquoia 
omaments, gold rings, jewels set in gold for necklaces, bracelete &0, &., enamelled braceleta, 
‘babul ornaments, gold work fans, &e. Kurnal, Rhotuk, and Umbala, sents few gold and 
silver ornaments; Loodianah a silver jug and cup, pair of silver shoes, and some silver 
and gold personal ornaments; Simla several silver and other ornaments; Kangra some 
enamelled and other ornaments ; Amritsar large collection of ornaments of different kinds: 
bracelets, ear-rings &¢. &c, also gold inlaid daggers andsword handles. Lahore had a very 
large collection of ornamental work of various kinds; silver scent bottles, jeweled sword. 
handles, windkéri work, jade cups, enamelledarmlets and bracelets, diamond head ornaments, 
diamond bracelota, ear-rings, and various other ornaments for the person. Mooltan sent 
some enamelled silver gobleta, and gold worked knives. Googaira (Montgomery ) had a 
very large, and a most complote collection of every kind of the ordinary silver ornaments 
worn bythe great mass of native women. Dera Ghazee Khan, Bunnoo, Peshawar, 
Kupoorthulla and Chumba, exhibited a few gold and silver ornaments. Cashmere exhibited 
some very beautiful gold and silver cups snd surahis and other silver ornaments, 

A few of the mont interesting articles exhibited in this class may be mentioned. 
Among personal ornaments, a superb diamond, emerald, and pear] necklace, very beautifully 
pot, und richly enamelled at tho back, exhibited by Behérf Lél of Delhi. A magni 
diamond and emerald turban ornament with emerald pendants, richly set, exhibited by 
Lalla Hurjos Bae of Lahore. Among the Kashmir contributions, a richly embossed. 
golden chalice, and the silver and gold richly embossed flagons, deserve special notice, 
Somo glass bottles and cups, ornamented with silver net work and gold border, exhibited by 
Ralyé Rém, sppear of a novel character. 

Of the koftgari work, the shield exhibited by Emamdeen and Shurfdeen appears the 
‘mont striking ; there were also some beautifully and richly inlaid caskets and inkstands, 

The following is » list of the prizes awarded. 


Bs. 

1, A magnificont necklace, exhibited by Bebérf LA, iy Sad 50 

2, A magnificent turban ornament, No, 8822 exhibited by Talla Hurjus Rae, 25 

8. Bich diamond crescent necklace, clear set in silver, emerald and nr} 25 
pendants, ethibited by Hazkree Mull (? ) be 





© This is shown in the plate, the last of the jewel sories.- 
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setting, No, 8482, by Sekt lal, 


. Braceleta, stands, riggs eae forgets wh. comes ack by 


Haséree Mull 
bracelet with enamelled Ne Jowshir well 
wikis lym ad” fo ALY Be he 
. Pair of diamond armleta on gem lord chaque grond, lowed 


Nocklaco of emeralds and pearls, very graceful, by Beharee Lal, “ 
Bébul work solitaries and brooches by Hasdree Mull, 
Samo rut ot wid damon, doe colored ground, caged ya 


tam, No, 8896, by Harjus Bae, 


. Blue Bhawulpore enamelled silver 


A and curious collection of silver rustic ornaments, No. 8972, 
Committee Googaira (Mont 


“| 


‘ 


personal ents, consisting of 
ankleta, Spry cand lr peal, manent oii of} 


cu NF a ey a ah %. 
Gass bottle with silver net work by Balyé Rém, 


Kate rok, coed Aid and dagger Mo “G02, exhibited by 


Koftgari inkstand, richly inlaid, No. 8872, 


‘by Imamdecn, oe 


Koftgari box and other contributions, No. 8652, by @holam Aindoon, a 
Koftgari richly inlaid casket, No. 8584, by Futtahdeen and Kurmdeen, 


4 Fiehly exabroidered gold waistbelt, with 


diamond and emerald buckle, 
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NOTE ON THE ART OF ENAMELLING. 

Enamelling ( mindkéri ) is done in the south Punjab, (Multén and Babéwulpir ), 
and also at Kangra. I is also rarely done by individual workmen elsewhere. There isa 
man at Lahore who knows the work, but who states that he can only make a sort of black 
¢namel, and that he bas to get the green, red, and blue, in pieces from Multan. 

In Multan it in unid that the first maker was one Nauli, who worked 400 yoar’ 
‘ago, and that since then the art so increased in excellence, that Multan enamelled ware 
was highly eateemed and exported to other districts. 

‘The term “ mfn&é” means, in Persian, a glaas vase or blue glass ; also applied to the 
tky “the azure deep” &o,, and hence to the blue vitreous enamel, which is the commonest sort, 

The enamel is usually seen in fiat, vitreous cakes: there is opaque white, yellow, 
pink and red, green and blue. All these are vitreous in substance, the melting glass being 
prepared with various metallic salta or compounds, as oxide of cobalt, iron, manganese £., 
and thus colored. 

A rude kind of black enamel is made without any glassy substance, as will be 
Gescribed hereafter. 

The article to be enamelled is never made of pure gold or silver, but is one-half 
alloy, to stand the heating and the treatment; generally the motel used for the work is 
‘therefore said to be “ nim& chindi” &c. 

‘The silver vessel to be enamelled is first heated and made quite clean with the ‘kishta’ 
solution before alluded to, The pattern to be engraved is marked out with s probe or 
sildi, and the pattern is then finished off like “chatera’s” work, with such tools as he usea: 
vin Multan thesa implements are called “ toghra ” and “ handi.” The pattern is pro- 
duced in relief, so that the lower parts being filled up with colored enamel, the silver leaf 
cr whatever it is, may show out ons colored field. A small quantity of the enamel is 
now finely powdered with a tool called bilohé ( Multan ), and the powder is mixed with a 
Little borax into & paste with water. The paste is put on to the engraved silver, so as to 
fill up the denta and hollows cut by the engraver, and lesve a clear pattern on the enamel 
ground; the tool used for applying the colored paste in in Multan called ‘ sirjan,’ 

To burn in the enamtel is the next work A bit of clean tale is put at the 
bottom of the furnace and on it the article enamelled ; over this again a small iron cage 
or dome (to keep off the ashes of the furnace) and the whole ia surrounded with lumps 
of charcoal, well burned and well washed, so as to yield no ashes, and is set on fire. 

Tf on taking the vessel ont it is found that the enamel has not spread evenly, or 
has coagulated or run over the edge, &o., the excess has to be ground down witha 
file and tool called barbé, consisting of an iron bar coated with a mixture of lac and 
corundum or emery powder. When the enamel is level and even, it hes to be heated. 
again, and it probably requires a further filing down, which is done with sand and water 
and a bit of eosp-not. It is now finally heated, and after washing in the kishta solution, 
the work is finished. 

‘The black enamel thet the Lahore workman makes is not vitreous, and merely 
abows « doll black ground, on which the silver fower pattern appears more like the “bidri” 
‘work of Central India, 
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‘The black enamel! called by the Kabulis (whence the art came ) ‘sawSth,’ is made 
by melting two parts of silver, one part of lead, and four parts of sulphur together, but thia 
is done in a closed crucible and with exposure to a fierce heat; when sufficiently melted 
the material is poured into a mould (rem). The black substance which results is 
finely powdered, and being mixed with borax into « paste, is applied in the manner described. 

‘The enamelling on the back of jewellery is called “ pharffira,” and is done at 
Jaipér, not in the Punjab. 

‘The Mooltan enamelling is principally of cups and plates &e; that of Behawal- 
pur of large necklaces, bracelets, and other ornaments for the person. In Kangra, amaller 
works, amulets, belt clasps, and even articles of European form, are enamelled. 

Snomelling is understood at Delhi also. 

‘The best enamelling comes for JaipGr; no one will tell the art by which the colors 
aro produced, but I have gathored the following :— 

Dead whito enamel is made by a “ calcine,” made by reducing lead in a crucible over 
a slow furnace, by tossing in & few bits of tin the lead gradually runs into a white powder: 
this is the basis of all of the opeque colors, when mixed with (kanch ) glass powder and 
borax. Yellow is preduced either with oxide of lead or iron filings reduced by calcining 
repontedly with w little salt, Blue is produced with ‘rota’ (see Class XIX post), with or 
without white enamel, according aa a deep or pale blue is required. 

‘The Bahawolpur snd Multan enamellers produce sn opaque red or salmon color, 
obtained with white enamel and some litharge or lead, reduced further than the yellow 
oxide, snd approaching the‘ minium' orred. Pink and purple are produced with ‘anjani,’ 
(oxide of manganose ) and the white enamel. 

The Jaipdr enamellers have s beautiful transparent red, which I cannot find out, 
but expect it is made by boiling scetate of copper with sugar, and obtaining a peroxide 
of copper, which, if skilfully applied at a moderate heat, gives this color (see Ure’s Dictionary 
of Arta, #. %—“Znamel”), Green is produced with calcined oxidized copper and 
"kknoh'; opaque green by mixing the said copper color with yellow enamel. Ihave of 
course no information as to the exact quantities used: a great mystery is mado of all this, 


THE PEARL BORER. 

b ‘The pearl borer, “ moti-winh ” (from winkna to bore), fixes 
tho pearl into a little hole in s block of very soft wood, 
generally sembal, &c. The boring is done with the usual 
mechanical contrivance :; a pointed tool set revolving by & bow 
and string passed round, and moved to and fro with a sawing 
movement. So here the borer is a light poited tool with a 
Tong handle. To make 8 loose handle for this, the workman 
selects the end of s cocoanut shell, the extreme end bit of 
which makes a mushroom-sheped piece, this he holds his 
hand upon, while the end of his boring tool revolves in 
the hollow, ‘The bow used is of course very small and light. 


Pearl borer’s tool. 
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HAKKAK—RING STONE POLISHER OR LAPIDARY. 

His tools are,—-a grindstone, which revolves on a wooden axis between two uprights ; 
the uprighta and stand are called ‘ adda.’ The wheel or grindstone called ‘ sén,' is a diso 
made of corundum powder and Ise melted together : it is kept revolving by = bow and 
leather string, likea turner’s wheel. The sin is made of two sorts: one to grind coarse, the 
other fine. ‘ Mitta aén,’ is one to grind finer, this is made with eand instead of corandum, 

A third wheel is called ‘chilésa’ and ie amaller, and serves to polish the stone 
‘with the aid of a paste called “ bari,” made of pounded burnt crystal or flint. 

I may add in this place, that noone in the Punjab knows how to cut diamonds; they 
say only one or two people at Jaipdrand at Benares do: they have not the diamond powder 
neqpesary, and they say it costs two or three thousand rupees to set up a wheel. Other 
stones they can polish, because the powdered corundum or emery they have, will suffice. The 
Inpidary’a wheel isa heavy ‘lap’ or dise mounted on the end of # wooden spindle, the epindle 
is supported betwoen two uprights, and worked with a bow ; the wheel is often weighted with 
ead to increase ita rotatory power : the odge is charged with a mixture of Inc and emery. 
The stone to be polished is stuck with Ino on the end of a wooden holder, this is pressed, 
with the right hand against the wheel, and the left worka the bow: the facets are produced 
by the eye only, and are often not very regular, 


SEAL ENGRAVER. 

‘The seal ia used by all classes, not 20 much asa seal, but as a signet, especially 
‘when the wearer cannot wrive his name ( which is unfortunately very often the case ), 

‘The ‘ mohr-kand’ or engraver's stand, consists of a solid heavy pyramidal box, om 
the top of which is a long wooden ledge carrying three uprights ; one at either end is fixed, 
‘ut the third can be slid along and fixed with a screw, so as to hold the graving tool, 
which is mounted between the end and midile, in a horizontal position, with the 
graving end projecting. 

The tool itself is set revolving by the 
usual process of the bow. Tho point being 
adroitly pressed against the seal stone, and 
touched with oil and corundum, kept in acup 
below, a dot or line, or other mark, is on- 
graved:: the stono 1s stuck with lao on to @ 
wooden handle for convenience of holding. 
The graving tool or ‘harms’ consists of 
a light turned wooden ehaft carrying a ateel 
spike, at the very point of which  emall 
copper head, like a pin’s head, is fixed, 
‘This little head touched with oil and corun- 
dum does the work. Ifa fine line haa to 
be engraved, the headed barma is removed 
and one placed inthe proper position, which 
carries a little dise of copper at the end; 
the disc is perbaps } of an inch in diameter, 
Engraver's “ Adda.” and the edge can be filed excoudingly thin, 
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It ia this thin edge, when pressed revolving against the veal stone, that cutee fine line 
The whole process, however, requires the workman to be exceedingly adtvit in adjusting 
and turning about his stone so as not to get the lines too thick ar too deep, to get the 
darvea amooth, &0, Very nice eosl-catting is done with letters of amazing siballnebs and 
finenaba at Delhi, but perhaps the Kashmiris are the best of all at this trade, 


BINDLIGAR—MAKER OF TINSEL ORNAMENTS. 
Bindli means  amall spangle. In Kangra they are worn stock on to the fare unl 
forehead with gum, 

The bindlight makes the ‘ foil’ to place beneath stones set in jewellery, and wfid 
the small gold pendants like tiny hollow spoons : they form fringe to niths ( nowe-rings ) 
and other ornaments, and are called “jhamkan.” 

hia tools are— 

Abran.—A small anvil, 

Chamre charmi.—Parchment, 

Mikrds.—Scisaors of sizes. 

Chumdi.—Foroops af sizes. 

Bonns.—Small pincers, 

Fire holder; agate polisher (mohéri) ; a smooth stone; and three-legged stand 
or low work table, 

They have thin sheets of gold or silver called ‘ sitta,’ and cut out the form of the 
“bindli’ with scissors ; these they color yellow or red. They give them # concave form by 
pressing on the leather with an agate tool called “ gots.” 
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NOTE ON THE KOH-I-NUR DIAMOND. 

T have e earios of papers communicated to me by the Ista Diwin Hukm Chand 
Peshewria, which were prepared by the late Fakir Nér-ud.dia. In the form in which they 
reached me they do not present any connected uarrative, I have therefore extracted 
the information they contain, and having added other matter, have arranged a note on 
the history of this celebrated diamond, going as far back as it cau be traced. I havo 
algo ben gble to consult Tavernier’s Voyage des Indes, now a rather rare book. There 
are also gome good, but not perfectly socurate, notices of this diamond in the ic 
Reitianioa, and the Catalogue of the Great Hzhibition of 1851. Tho Rucyclopodia hag 
approdnced Tavernier’s drawing of the diamond. 

The legend of the origin of this diamond is, that it was found in the mines of the 
south of India, and wes worn by one of the heroes of the Mahébharat, Karna, King of 
Ange; this would place it about 5,000 years ago, or 3,001, B. C.* 

‘Nothing more of it is heard till it appears as the property of Vikramaditya,f 
( Bikramajit of modern Indian vernaculars ) the famous Raja of the great Contral Indian 
‘Kingdgm of Ujain ; it descended from him to the Malwa Rajaa, who kept it till overthrown. 
by the Muhamadan power. The Mubamadan powor was first felt in the Dekkan towards 
the close of the thirteenth century ; Alé-ud-din Khilj{, nephew of Firoz, the first sovereign 
of the {nd Ghori dynasty, several tines invaded the Dekkan, and his Genoral, Kafr, as 
early as }810, brought back from the Dekkan @ treasure consisting of several chests of 
Jovels, pearls &0.t 

Ali-nd-din died in 1816.§ I take t that this Alé-ud-din is the one intonded, and 
not the other prince of the same name, once the slave of a brahman astrologer, and who 
afterwards became the founder of the Brahmani dynasty in the Dekkan (he died in 1857 ), 
For if it in this latter, it in difficult to understand how the diamond found ita way to tho 
Pelhi treasury, seeing that the weak and disorganized monarchies that characterized tho 
lose of the 2nd Ghori dynasty wore never able to cope with, or to overthrow, the Dekkan 
power. ‘There was also another Alé-ud-din in 1446 Assuming thon that the diamond 
yaa with Alé-ud-dfn Khilji, it must have remained there in possession of his successors, the 
Igat of whom was Sultén-Tbrahim, son of Sikandar, eon of Bahlol Lodi, The posseasion of 
the diamond by Alé-ud-din and his successors is stated ea a fact by Sultén Bébar in hig 
memoirs, who fixes the date of Alé-ud-din’s acquisition of the diamond as 1306 A.D. * 

Tt was at this time that Bébar, a descondant of the great Taimdr-leng, after 
govpral inyaajons,|| at longth, in 2526 (A. D.) attacked Sultan Ibrahim, and enterod 
Delhi: Ibrahim was defeated and slain. One of the native historians says that, on reaching 
Delhi, Babar showed great kindness to tho family of the late emperor, assigning a 


© Catalogne of the Groat Exhitution of 1851, Vol. IL, p. 695. 
According to the Mamoirs of Biber, the diamond was sstually in possession of Raja Bikrama{fé 
of Gealisal ts Glan when Humyon Gabes!e soa) took ‘The anid Fakramajit was holding Agra on 
of Suitwn Ibrahim sgainst Babar’s force. Perhape this gave nse to the des that tho great i 
had it. 








[Bee Mill's History of India, Vol. IL, p. 205. 
‘MUL, who aheays garblee Indien names, calle him ‘ Alls," which is no name at wll. Ho also calla 
the in Gangi~-Kongoh | 
Ha inypded India five times between 911 and 99% Hijra, 
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pension of 7 lacs of rapees to the mother. She, in gratitude for this, presented Bébar 
‘with the diamond, or as the Khuldsst-ul-tavérikh, calls it, a ‘piece of dismond; saying 
it weighed ‘8 miakéls,’ 

Tho weight, of which I shall speak presently, is quoted from Bébar himeelf, who 
does not say that if waa actually 8 miskéls, but waa about, or probably (ghéliban) 8 
miskéls. 

In Wilson's Glossary of Indian Terms, the miskél is equal to 634 grains troy, which 
would make the diamond weigh 508 grains or (taking 4 grains == 1 carat) 127 carats, 

‘The native historians fix the weight differently, Forishta makes 8 miskéla equal to 
224 ratis ; and the translator of Bébar’s momoirs, to 320 ratia: but the weight of the 
rati also differs.* The miskél also is sometimes estimated at 72 grains; thia would make 
the diamond 676 grains, equal 144 carats. 

This story of the diamond being given by Tbrahim’s mother is not countenanced 
by Bébar himself, who (p. 808 of the translation ) relates as follows :— 

* Tho family of Bikramajit and the head of his clan, were at the moment in Agra, 
* [ Bilcramajft, not the earlier celebrity of that name, but the Raja of Gwalior, was at Agra 
* holding the city for Sultan Ibrahim]. Upon Humayfn’st arrival they attempted to escape, 
«put were stopped by the parties stationed to watch their movements, and were brought in 
‘prisoners. Humaydn would not permit them to be plundered, and of their own free will 
“ they presented to him a peshkash, consisting of a quantity of jewels and prosious stones, 
* amongat which was one famous diamond, whit}, iad been acquired by Sultan Alé-ud-din, 
“It is 80 valuable that » judge of diamonds valued it ag half the daily expenses} of the 
‘whole world; it iaabout 8 miskéls in weight. On wy arrival Humayin presented it as 
“a poshkash to me, and I gave it him back as a presen.’ 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier, who visited India about the middle of the 17th century, gives 
2 different account of the origin of the Koh-i-nur, and if his atory ia true, that of Bébar's 
cannot be; nor is it possible that there should have been two diamonds of such extra- 
ordinary size at Delhi at the same time; for Tavernier, who was allowed to handle and 
weigh all the jewels, would surely have noticed the fact, It is of course possible that the 
diamond which Bébar had and gave to Humayiin, was not the one which descended to Shah 
Jahén and Aurangzeb. The writer in the Official Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 185 
concludes that Tavernier’s account is not true, There is nothing in the method of cutting the 
Koh-i-nor (as it was seen in 1851) which would lead me to suppose, necessarily, that it ia 
the work of an European, nor can there be any objection to the greater antiquity of the 
diamond on the ground of the art of diamond cutting being unknown. It waa not known 
in Europe before the end of the 15th century (or 1486 A. D.), but it may have been, and 
probably was, known long before that in India. 

Tavernier doss not seem to have been aware of the existence of Bébar’s account, 
‘and does not relate any special enquiry as to the origin of the diamond he saw. His 





© Bome give it an 1988 of o grain, others 2 grains, Natives say thet one rati oqusls 8 average sised 
grains of clean hueked rice. 
+ Bibar’s son, who was sont on the expedition. 
‘Leuspect we should read ‘ income’ instead of ‘ expense,’ The copyist wrote . 5, instead of Jd 
tha ah! us oiled BS ee gi* 
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drawing and description do not certainly correspond exactly to the shape and facets of the 
Koh.i-nur as it was in 1851, and there is no reason to suppose that it had been touched 
Detweon the date of the Mogal reign and its possession by the Sikh power. On the other 
hand, if the diamond really bad ita origin in only the preceding reign, there must have been 
persone at the Court who were well ayare ofthe truth There is, however, a great improb- 
ability in one particular about the story, and that is, that the rongh diamond weighed 
900 ratis, equal to about 787 carata! The dismond Tavernier saw and weighed was only 
280 carats, so that there must have been 500 carats lostin cutting, which is hardly possible. 

‘Tavernier’s story is 2a follows :— 

After mentioning that on 1st November 1665 he was shown the jewels in Aurangzeb’s 
* treasury, he saye,® ‘the first jewel put into any hand was the great diamond, which is a 
“round rose diamond, very convex on one side (fort haute d’un oft4); on the under side 
« there isa small nick with a little flaw in it.+ It is of fine water, and it weighs S19} 
* ratis, equal to 280 carsta (of 4 grains): the rati equal to 7-8ths of a carat. When 
* Mirgimals, ( #ic,) who botrayed ne master the King of Golconda, presented the stone to 
* Bhahjabén, it was uncut, and then weighed 900 ratis, equal to 787} carats, and hed soveral 
‘flaws, Had this stone been in Europe it would have been differently treated, some good 
* pieces ( pendants) would have been taken off it, and the stone itself left much larger ; as it 
‘is, it haa been quite polished away. It was Le Sieur Hortensio Borgis, a Venetian, who 
“ out it, and who was poorly recompensed for his pains. They reproached him with having 
“ spoiled the stone, saying that he could have left it much larger. Instead of paying him for 
“his work, they made him pay 6,000 rupees, and would have taken more if he had anything 
‘ more for them to take. If Hortensio knew his work better, he could have taken some good 
* pieces off without doing wrong to the King, and without having had so mach work to 
** polish it, but he was not a very skilful diamond cutter’ 

‘Whether this account of the origin be aecepted or Bébar’s, there oan be no doubt 
that this diamond came from the Golconda mines. Tavernier expressly says that it came 
from a mine whieh he calla Génit (or Coulour, in Persian) which is seven marches east from 
Golconda. This is the Géni Partidla visited by Dr. Voysey in 1828; and the early history of 
the stone in Babar’s memoirs points to the Dekkan as its origin. Now these mines of 
Goloonda were known to yield laxger diamonds than any of the others of Bacloonda and 
‘Visdéptr. ™ 

It is commonly said that this diamond used to adom the ‘pescock throne,’ 
This, however, was cortainly not the case in Aurangzeb’s time, Tavernier (p. 241) gives & 
minute description of this splendidly jewelled couch, but the great diamond is not described 
as being in it. Ono large diamond is described, but that weighed 80 or 90 carats only, and 
does not correspond in size to the Koh-i-nur. 

In Chapter XXII there isa further description and a plate of this large diamond : 
it is represented as cut in uniform facots, and there is an irregularity in the shape at ona 
aide, he says:— 


© Voyage doa Indes ( Paris, 1676, vol., IL, p. 949.) 
+ See foot note to page 198 pest. 
2 The word pal or kair, means mina, 
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“ Qe diamant appartient su Grand Mogol lequel me fit lhonneur de me Je fairg 
“ montrer avep tong ops gutres joyaur. On voit le forme o8 ilest demeuré etant taillé, et 
** m'gyqut gsj6 permis de Jo poser, j'ay trouvé qu'il pese 3194 ratis qui font 279 5 de 
nog carats. Estant brut it pesoit comme jar dit ailleurs 807 ratia qui font 7984 de 
nos carats. Ostte pierre eat dels méme forme comme si Von avoit coupé un euf par le 
& milion.” ® 

‘overnisr also mentions that the rati used in weighing dismonds at (oloonda ang 
‘Fiekpix, is 4 loss than the Ruropean carat of 4 grains. 

‘The writer of the Note in the 1851 Catalogue, before quoted, questions Tavernier’s 
jasagurament af the weight, ps, if s rati is equal as he says to 7-8ths of a carat, it should 
equal gbopt 3} graina, which uo rati ever does; the maximum being 2! and the 
average scaived weight 1:9 grains, If woighed by the higher scale it givos 00 graing 
or 175 carnta, which is very near the actual weight of the Kob-i-nfr, vis. 186 carata, 

Tho diamond remained in the hands of the Mogul sovereigns down to King 
Roshan Aktar Muhsmad Shah (who ascanded the throne in 1720) at the time when Nédir 
Shah invaded the Hmpire of Hindustén. Nédir Sheh, after the battle of Karnél entered 
Delhi in March 1780 A. D. Ho seized tho entire treasury of Delhi, including the 
throne and the great diamond, which ho called Koh-i-nér or “mountain of light”: this is 
the origin of the name by which the diamond has since been known. There is no reason to 
tappose any truth in the story which representa N&dir Shah as changing turbans with 
‘Muhamad Shah, and taking the diamond along with the turban. Nédir Shah took the 
Koh-i-nir with him, but nine years after his return to Persia he was murdered by his 
nephew Ali Huli Khan, Soon, however, the country fell into a state of anarchy, and 
Ahmad Shah Duréni, who had been a yasSwal or chief porter in Nédir Shah's service, 
became King at Kandabar and Kabul, A. H. 1161. The Kingdom of Persia, however, djd 
not immediately pass into the possession of the Duréni. Karim Khén Zind reigned seven 
years after Nadir Shah, and possessed the diamond; his brothers Jéfir Khan and Lutf Alj 
‘Khan succeeded, and had the diamond also. Lutf Ali was eventually defeated by Aghé 
‘Muhamad Khan Kéjér, and fied for his life. During his flight he fell in with 90 Seintgnf 
‘troopera, to whom he ehewed the diamond, which wag then worn sa béauband or armlet 
for the upper arm; the dismond he offered to them as the price of his safety. With 
characteristic treachery the Seistén{s took the diamond, deserted Lutf Ali after hametring- 
ing his only horge, and made their yay with the precious jewel to Kandahar, 3n this 
city they attempted to sell it, but Ahmad Shah Durdai having heard of this, sept for the 
aga and seized the diamond. Ahmed Shah died A H. 1184, and was succegded by his sop 
Myjynte Aah, who, after « reign of 23 yours, was succeeded by his son Zanmfa. Shab. Zanahn 
Shah wns defeated and deposed by his brother Mahmid Shah, 

Gama Shah hon fefeajed at Ghaepi, fod towprids tho Khaibar, enfiook yafoge in 
the fort Ashik (sic in Nurdjn’s pagers ). Ip the walls of the fort Zaméa Shah hid the 
Koh-i-nfir along with some other valuables. Shah Shujé, a younger brother of Zayyén Shah, 
aid not allow hus brother Mahmiid to reap the fraita of his victory, but, having gained over 
‘ considerable body of troops, established himself on the throne. To him Zamdn Shah 








© This is very like the real stone, which is quit fat palow and is pearly oval, except = slice ont off ome 
side ; viewed endwise, and from the end opposite the gush or slice, #t is gusto Uke Tarerpser’p plain. 
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fevealed the hiding place of the Koh-i-nér, and it wae dug out and given over to Shsh 
Bhujé., Shah Shujé was however unable to hold the throne against Mahméd Shab, but 
‘wpe defeated and foroed to take refuge at Rawalpindi, carrying the precious diamond with 
him. 

‘While there, the Governor of Kashmir vent to aesure him of fidelity, and invited him 
to Kashmir, Shah Shujé believing him, moved to Hasean Abédl, and thence to Attock, 
Meanwhile, Mahmdéd Shah, Shah Shujé’s successful rival, sent though his Wasir, Fatt 
Khan, overtures for the friendship of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

The Kashmir Governor ( Ata Muhamad Khin } no sooner ‘heard of this, than he 
sent renewed solicitations to Shah Shujé to come to Kashmir. Shah Shujé did so, but 
first despatched his wife Wafs Begam to Lahore, carrying the diamond with hen. 
Shah Shujé, as is well known, immediately on reaching Kashmir, was treacherously seized 
and imprisoned. 

‘Walk Bogam whs well recsived by the Maharaja, and mithbly lodged and enter. 
tained at Lahore, So soon as the nows of the Shah's fate reached her, she sent to thd 
Maharaja, bogging hia assistance in procuring his liberation, and offering the Kob-i-nér wh 
a reward for the service, 

Mesnwhile Wasfr Fatih Khén (Mahméa Shwh’s Warir) had made otill further 
interest with the Maharaja, and induced him to aid in the Wanir’s design of invading Kash- 
mir, Ranjit Singh advanced as far sg the RohtSs fort (Thelam ), and instructed » number 
of his Chiefs and Rajea to assist Wazir Fatih Khan in his expedition against Haahmir, 
but secretly ordered them to secure, at all hazards, the liberation of Shah Shujé. 

‘The Maharaje returned to Lahore and immediately scquainted the Begam with 
the measures taken for the Shah's release, demanding the promised diamond as his teward; 
‘the Begam prudently, however, dectined giving it up till she saw her husband with her 
own eyes. Mahsraja Ranjit Singh was obliged to be contented, amd made arrangements for 
conveying the news of the success of the Kashmir expedition 20 soon as the event would 
occur, 

‘The Kashmir expedition succeeded, Ata Muhamad Khan, the Governor, in great dia- 
‘tress released Shah Shujé, and placed him on the throne of Kashmir. Wasir Khan and 
the Sikh army were, however, completely successful. 

It is needléss for my present purpose to detail the intrignos which followed fhe 
saocess ; how Ats Mubemed Khan made overtures to the Sikh conquerors, and how 

‘Khan was afraid, in consequence. Shah Shujé, afraid to trust either At, Muhamnd 
or Fatih Khan, adhered to the Sikh Diwan Mohukm Chand, who, according to hin in- 
structiond, set out from Lahore, taking Shah Shujé with him. 

On reaching the capital the Biich Chiefs left Shah Shujé at Shahdara, and reported 
the events of the expedition to the Maharaja. Next morning Shah Shujé, secompaniod by 
Pringe Kharak Singh, entered Lahore with royal pomp, and waa lodged in the “ Mubérik 

haweli.” 

‘Tho Maharaja now amade several efforts to get possession of the diamond: on one 
occasion it is even said that one of the Meharaja's Sirdars kicked the Shah. In Nur-v-din'’s 
opera, some extracts from Sohan Lal's “history of the Maharaja are given, fom which 
I gather the following particulars :— 
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Bhaya Bim Singh and others were sent to solicit the delivery of the diamond. 
They pressed him exceedingly, but he made pretences to avoid giving it up. Be 
wus therefore put under asitict guard, and “every day served to 2dd to the severity 
of his confinement” Shah Shujé sent 2 deputation to the Maharaja ssying, that the 
diamond was mortgaged for 6 crores of rupeos due at Kabul, but the Maharaja was not 
matisfied. At last it was agreed thatthe Mahsjara should pey three lacs of rupees in 
cach, and grant a jagir of the annual value of 50,000 rapees. On receipt of the Maharaja’ 
promiso, Shah Skujé eaid he would deliver the diamond within ity days. 

On the 29th Jamédi-ul-awal, (Ist June A. D, 1818,) Fokir Asfz-ud-din, Bhai 
 Gurbakeh Singh, and Jamadér Khushil Singh, went to Shah Shuji and demanded the 
« Giamond, ‘The Shah replied that Maharsja Banjit Singh should come for it himself, 
«The Maharaja on hearing this, cheorfully mounted bis horse, and accompanied by troope 
«+ on the right and left, and taking with him » sum of 1,000 rupees in cash, wont to Shah 
 Shujé's baweli. The Shah received him with respect and bended the knee to him, 
“The Maharaja then satdown * * * The Shah produced the diamond 
“ and gave it to tho Maharaja, who signed an agreement to secure the Shah from further 
« guolestation.” Presents were then exchanged, and the Maharaja returned to the Fort. 

In Nw-ud-din’s papers a number of statements are given of various persons who 
were questioned as to whether the three lacs agreed to be paid were ever granted. It seoma 
quite clear that, although from time to time sums of money were presented to the Shah, 
the agreement alluded to was never fulfilled. 

‘Aa to the weight of this diamond, I already stated that the Khulasét-u!-tawérikh, 

ofthe diamond in Bébar’s time’s ways, the weight was B miskils—144 carata. When 
obtained by Ranjit Singh, “ wis examiners” of the time gave ita weight as 42 mashas — 
286 ratis = 785 grains == 183§ carata, which is close to its exact weight. . 

Tho diamond was set in gold, and worn as & bésaband or armlet, and is still 
yemembered at Lahore by the name of the bézuband diamond. I¢ wasin the state in which 
sean ochibited in 1651, 186 oarate in woight and worth £270, 768: it has einoo boon 
re-out, 

‘Wo one inthis country had an adequate idea of the value of this stone. It is 
commonly said that Ranjit Singh on being aakod the valuo aaid it was “ikbél,' or the 
power which could conquer the state which possessed it; but what the Maharaja really 
eid, apre bumotoualy, was, that the price was ‘shoes’ 3. 6, he who could give his enemy 
eating (shoo beating is the orjental sign of defest) and take it from him, The meaning 
ia, however, the same. 

‘Fakir Nur-ud-din writes aa follows, about what he heard Waff Begam say on this 
subject :— 

A fewr months aflor the diamond in question came into the posession of the Maharaja, 
[wes called back from Jilandhur to Labore, and deputed by the Maharaja to Wait 
 Begam, to find out what opinion she bad of ‘ite value. By order of this Highness I 
« yisited Wath Begam, and begged her to inform me what she hed heard or knew to be ita 
« yalne, Wats Begam, in reply, said that its value could not be described in ane way, but 
« jn several waye, “According to what she had heard from her ancestors, its value is equal 
+ to a heap of precious stones and gold ‘mohrs filling e space marked by five stones, each 
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thrown on four sides and upwards by a strong young man, Some have said this even to 
be an inadequate value ; otherd have said that ite value is equal to half of the daily income 
of the whole world, And the real price by which it has passed from one hand to another, is 
presentation of » weak to » powerful party, which price brought it in the possession of 
Sadusai family, and ot Inat into the hands of the Mabaraja. 

The subsequent history of the diamond is too well Imown to neod repetition. It waa 
coded to the British in 1849, taken by tho Marquis of Dalhousie, Governor General, 
to Bombay in 1850, and entrusted to Lieutenant Colonel Mackeson, C.B, and Captain 
Ramsay, who sailed with it to Europe, reaching Portsmouth on 80th June 1850, They 
banded it over to the Board of Directors Hast Indie Company, and, on the 8rd July 1850, 
it was delivered to Her Majesty. It has since been reccut in a completely round form, 
losing considerably in weight, but gaining vastly in beauty and brilliancy. It can be worn 
either in a bracelet or in a necklace; there are two pendants mounted with it, 
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: CLASS XIV. 


ARTICLES OF VERTU. 

All that can be done in this clase ia to give a list of the more remarkable specimens 

‘that have come to notice, 
: Laxore. 

Powder-horn, made of polished shells of some large species of Turbo; the mouth 
being closed with copper gilt covering. 

There waa one from Amritsar in the 1864 Exhibition [ No. 10100], 

[8772 ].—Horse trappings of gold repoussé work on velvet, (value Re. 2900) 
belonging to Raja Harbana Singh of Lahore. 

[8774 ].—Necklace of gold and corel for horses, ( value Re. 870). Another of 
Jango white glass beade. Another of jade beads. Auother made of gold coins (ashraties ) 
strung on silk cord, Another of large beads of ent rock crystal. 

(8778 ].—Smnall cups of rock crystal. Those are brought from Yarkand, &0., and 
are much admired in the houses of the wealthy. 
. {8780 ]—A cup of green serpentine, This is called “zahr mohre.” because, if 
poison is poured into it, the atone is supposed to crack, and wo “‘ reveal the poison.” 

{8781 ].—A jade cup, inlaid with precious stones. 
{  ]—A large onyx stone cut into the shape of a frog (Kabul) in the Tahore 
Museum, * 

[8784 }.—Various sword handles of jade, amulets and charms of the same, inlaid 
end set with stones, . 

[8800 ].—A fiy-fisp, yak’s tail, in gold and jewelled handle ( Roja Harbans Sing, 
Lahore ). 
{8808 }.—Series of szate knife handles This stone ia brought from Cambay. 
[ _]—Ajade cup, Thoso jade articles are all brought from Yarkend, end are 
got made in the Punjab, 

{ 8909 ].—Ornament for the point of a scwbbard, aot with rubies, Another of jade, 

[ 8810 ].—Figure of a tiger carved in agate, 

[8811 ].—Beads of clouded amber. 

{ 8818 ].—Vasos of daxk green jade (loot from China ). 

[10123].—A hooks vase of carved marble. 

C J.—A marble book-stand—two plates of carved marble, crossed like the letter 
%; the Koran is reated on this in a mosque at prayer time (itis called “rihl”). 

Axprraaz. 

[10087}.—A crystal bow!, value Be. 150, 

[10090}.—Ax onyx cap, value Ra 100 { or agate, “ sang ghauri”). 

Also a series of pen holders, little dishes and salt-cellars, of agate and serpentine 
{ sabr mobra ), 

Parvati. 


[10264, &0.]—A boat carved out of white Jaipir marble, A pen-case ditto, ditto, 
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CLASS XV. 
MANUFACTURES IN WOOD, USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Diviston I.—Foryrrvss. 
i IL—Carvep axp Intarm Worx. 


Furniture is eo little used by natives that this class is 8 small and uninteresting 
one. A rich man’s house is often well furnished with carpets, hangings, low cushioned 
divans, and “ masnads,” but ornamental frrnitare is unknown save to those few who have 
adopted the European style. Tables, often inlaid, or with legs covered with silver plate, 
and arm chairs, are alone in use, and low wooden stools for sitting on, 


The number of uativea who are skilled in wood carving ie however considerable, 
The form of artcles prodaced by them is rarely good aud nover beautifal ; it iv only 
ix surface design that they seem to excel. 

All the furniture that was really good in the Exhibition of 1864, was made by care 
penters who had taken patterns from European articles, and brought their own skill in 
design and carved tracery to hear on the work. 

The following articles may be mentioned as showing the more curious articles of 
furnitare :-— 

(9571 ].—An arm chair, entirely made of white marble; the back and sides being 
perforated and carved. A similar one was sent from Lahore (Sirdar Baaowan Sing, 
exhibitor, ) Amritsar, 

[9578] —An arm chair entirely coverel with plates of ivory and mother-o'pearl 
(afmrd ), Nawas Jananerz Kuan, Lahore. 

[ 9581 ].—'Pin wood table inlaid with ivory. 

[9581 |—A watch case ornamented with gilt brass. This ina copy of the ‘Louis 
Qaatorze’ style. 

[9707 ] A chair painted and gilt, “ kéri-kalamdfnf (See Lacquered Ware ) 
Kashmir. 

[9703 |—A round table in painted wood. ‘The design of this being of the shawl 
pattern, waa really beautiful, and the coloring chaste and subdued. The cost of such a 
table is 61 Rupoes. 

The following specimens are all of European fashion ;— 

[9570 ].—Round table, tho top inlaid with 50 different kinds of Punjab wood, 
the stem and base representing reeds on a Iske, with ewans supporting the table, carved in 
white wood, and with water lilies. ‘Tho plate shews this elegaut pioce of work, executed 
by native carpenters under directions of Mr. J, Gordon, c, w. 

[9568 }.—A drawing-room chair, elaborately carved (Sindér Bhagwén Singh ), 
‘This shows how delicately natives can carve ; the material is télf or ahisham wood. 
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Some. 

[ 9554 &c, ]—Book cases, chiffoniers, small table, arm chairs, couches, &0, 

Simla is celebrated for ita carved ware. Several carpenters may be seen in the 
batar at work. ‘The petterns are supplied them, and tho imitation is excellent, The 
woods most used aro walnut, and « beautiful zebra wood known as“ kabkar” ( Pitacia ), 
The work ia cheap enough : a pair of teapoys cost Rs, 20; a book-stand for the table Rs, 2 
4 flower-itand Bs, 20; a couch (the wood work ) Rs, 25, 


Jarome, 

[ 9565 Jim-A side-board or chiffonier carved in shisham wood. ‘This elaborate eurr- 
ing is figured in the aunesed plate, 

Oraes Disreters, 

Tn Shabpér, a remote and rather wild district, Major Davies, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, got some native carpenters to make excellent furniture. At Lahore, in the 
Railway Workshops, with the aid of good tools and effective superintendence, almost any 
article of joiner's work, plain and fancy, ean be produced. The Raja of Kapirthéla sent fp 
the Exhibition a table with » marble top, and s carved arm chair, very well finished and 
polished. The last item ia not often well done; asa rule native workmen are contented 
to varnish with copal instesd of actually polishing, 

Tehould not close this class without alluding to the “Grjrat Chair.” "This is an 
instance of how an article of manufacture can be introduced and localised within narrow 
limits and then rendered permanent. Some years ago a Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat, 
named Capper, interested himself in manufactarea. Mrs, Capper gave some carpenters @ 
pattern of folding enay chair, It was at once imitated in tin wood, and has a loose 
hanging cushion of leather. I have already alluded to the leather.® These chairs are 
made only at Gujrat, and have obtained a Punjab celebrity : they are called by the natives 
Gujrat or “ Capperina’ Chairs.” 


# Seo page 123, 
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DIVISION Il. 


CARVED AND INLAID WORK. 
It is hardly worth while to make a separate class of the carved and inlaid work. 
I have alrendy described under the last head the skill many nativea possess in the art of 
carving; but for want of suitable objects, almost the only articles on which the art is 
exercised are pen-caseu, boxes, cups, and legs of the universally used charpoy or fat bedstead. 
Tho following specimens may be mentioned :— 


Dexat. 
[ 9192 }.—Carved sandal wood box, the sides bound with silver, and set with oval 
“ Dethi mmiatures” { of which hereafter ). These sell, according to size and number of 
paintings, from Ra, 250 to Ra, 25 each. 


Amnata, 
[ 9207 ].—Carved spoons and forks, for salad &¢. 
This work seems to have been learnt from Saliéraupir, not far off, where beautiful 
carved work of the soft white wood of the Wrightea is executed. 
There are a variety of similar carvings from Lopziama, 


Hosarazrcr. 
[ 9279 &¢, }.—Boxes of dark sh{sham wood, inlaid with a flower pattern in ivory, 


Auprreae, 

[9889 ].—Walking sticks of olive wood, and of the ‘R&ung” ( Cotoneaster ) 
carved. A. favorite sort of carving is on a shortstick, carried, I believe, by Bairigi fakirs, 
and consisting in inscriptions carved in relief in Gurmikh{, Hindf, and Persian characters. 

{9849 ].—A carved vase for e hike, of wood, 


Guspanwats. 

‘A model in carved wood of an elaborately carved verandsh of arches and pillars, 
jn an ancient bérédari. ‘This piece of work may be seen in the Lahore Central Museum, 
It is» faithful representation of a very elegant and interesting specimen of domestic 
architectural wood carving. 


Janam, 
I may note from this district neatly turned and polished cups of ehfisham wood, 
and a similar series from Shabpér. 
The Jury Reports on “Furniture” and “Wood Carving,” prepared for the 
Exhibition Comnnittee of 1864, may conveniently be printed as an Appendix to this Class, 
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JDBY REPORT ON FURNITURE AND WOOD CARVING. 


Furniture, in the common acceptation of the word, is uuknown to Orientals. The 
articles requisite to the inside of a house differ in little heyond the material of which 
they are made, in the halls of an Indian prince and the hut of a peasant. Each must have 
hie charpoy, bat one will have it of silver, while the other will have it of wood- 
‘As in their ordinary dross and food, so in their domestic comforts, all classes are more 
or lesa equal. Tablea are aa superfluous to them as knives and forks; choirs are used 
on occasions of ceremony rather than for comfortable repose, and are chiefly looked upon 
as a wpocies of socint thermometer by which man’s position may be at once determined, 
Only persons of quality sit on chairs at a visit; dependents and inferiorshave to sit on the 
ground. Tho idea of household comfort is but faint in the native mind, but it is 
increasing with their advance in civilization. In no country ia comfort so well understood 
agin Englud Continental habite in this resport have decidedly an orieutal tendency. 
Uncarpeted floors, uncurtained windows uncovered tables, and uncomfortable bed 
rooms, are the characteristics of ordinary French and German houses. On special occa- 
sivas they make a display which English houses seldom pretend to; but seen in the garb 
of every day life, the nulid qnalities of an English home come out to the best advantage, 
Phe difference is not in any one thing, but in the whole tone of the furniture and 
fittings. This love of solid comfort, as oppoue 1 to cold display, is guining ground rapidly 
among our fellow-subjects in the eust, as if by sympathy, In the Presidency towns rich 
natives display their weulth rother in au extravagant indulgence in European luxuries, 
than in the barbaric pageants of furmyr days, Que of the most maguifivent chandeliers 
ever made is now uuder preparation for the Nizam of Hydvrabad ; and nearer the locale of 
the Exhibition may be nee o suite of rooms in an Indian palace that make the spectator 
forget he is in the Kast 

The result of all this is that in calling for an exhibition of furniture, even in the 
Punjab, it is uee-lless to look for articles invented by natives and intended for purely 
native use. ‘The designs will be European, aud the articles will be auch aa Europeans 
are likely to approve of. That this has been the c.se, the contents of the Furniture Court in 
‘this Exhibition will show. The spocimens exhibited are few in number, and witi, one or 
two exceptions, commonplace both in design aud orecution, In this, as in so many 
other departments, it is evident that much more could have been done had more time 
been allowed, aud hud the objects of the Exhibition been hetter understood. As it is, 
there is suffivient in the articles exhibited to show what can be done in the province. 
‘Woods of all kinds exist in abundance; skill can be commanded to almost any extent. 
It needs only a steady demand to bring out the real capabilities of manufacturers in 
this respect. 

A circumstance that operates strongly against the manufacture of good and 
yaluable furnitare is the migratory character of the European population, from whom 
encouragement for the manufacture is chiefly to be looked for at present. A family seldom 
lives in one station for more than two or three years at the most; hence economy and 
durability are the points kept in view in fornishing s house, rather than eleganoe and cost- 
less. It will be long before this depressing influence will case to operate, but there are 
symptoms of ite decline discernible even now. The style of furniture of 8 mofusail 
house is very different now from what it was ten or twenty years ago. On the other hand, 
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there are circuinstances which will always tell strongly in favor of an indigenous manufacture 
of furniture, Que of these is, the scrious expense of getting any other ; another is the 
unsuitability of finely polished or vencered European furniture for such a climate as this: 
it cannot last avy time. The defects are in the material ag often as in the style of work, 
‘The desiderata in furniture for Anglo-Indians are that the wood he suited to the climate, 
that it be left ns much a8 possible in its natural state without the unplessant adjuncta of 
sticky varnish, cracking veneer, or jagyed drase binding; that it he portable and light, 
20 a8 not to incommode a traveller ; that it be elegant in shape, and calculated for coolness 
both is appearance and practice, and that it be moderately cheap. These qualities are 
rarely found toyether in Indian furniture. One of the objects of the Evhibition ia to 
ascertain what improvement can be made in this respect and how. There ia perhapa 
searcely a house in the Punjab that contains a complete vet of furniture, that is, 2 series 
of articles all of the same wood and in the same style. Honses are furnished piece. 
meal, one article being the production of one mau, another of another, living in far distant 
ages: most of the articles have a history of their own full of interest if they could Lut 
unfold it, These anomalies are the result of stern necessity, and uot of choice, A fow 
Years may see them vanish. 

fo the European eye there is nothing in the Furniture Court equal to the chiffonier 
made in the 89th Regimental Workshop, for finish and solidity ; the joining is excellent, 
the polish and the exact fit of the shelves aud doora are all that cam be desired. Native 
made furniture always seems unfinixbed ; the artificer seema to tire of his work ag it 
approaches completion. The superiority of the work of European soldiers over that of 
natives is, very noticeable. The inlaid table from Amritsar, however, shows that under 
European superintendence native workmen cau attain a high degree of success. 

The districts contributing furniture are Loodiana, Simla, Jullundhur, Amritsar, 
Lahore, Goojrat, Shahpore, Mooltan, Gugaira, Kuppurthula, and Kashmir. Tho 
following Regiments, also sent contributions :—Her Majesty's 80th, Her Majesty's 93rd 
Highlanders, Her Majesty's 101st Regiment, and the 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

The following articles were specially noticed :— 

[ 9570 ].-A round drawing room table, the top inlaid with 64 different Punjab 
woods ; and with an elegantly carved and oruamented pedestal. Both in design and work- 
manship it leaves nothing to be desired, while it derives additional value from its exhibiting 
at a glance the resources of the province in woods suitable for furniture. 

[ 9764 ].—A chiffonier exhibited by Sergeant Ord, 89th Foot, made in the Regi- 
mental Workshop. It has been already noticed above. : 

[9679 ].—A carved side board from Shahpir. The carving ia rather coarse, 
but it is effective, particularly at a little distance. 

[ 9680 ].—A round table from Shshpar, not very ornamental, but serviceable and 
aolid. 

[ 955464 ].—Ten pieces of furniture from Simla. They are all in the same style, 
or nearly wo. They sre chiefly of 'kakkar’ wood. The carving is clear and effective, 
wnd the shape of all the articles good. They form a very elegant sot, and are creditable 
to the manufacturer, 
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[ 9675 ].—An iron easy chair from the Gujrat jail. It consists of w piece of fine 
durri stretched on « light iron frame. It moves easily and is well balanced. 

{ 9578 ].—An arm chair made of ivory and mother o'pearl, exhibited by Nawab 
Sahangeer Khan. The shape is not elegant, but the construction is curious, The blend 
ing of the two matorials gives it a very silvery appearance, 

[ 9579 ]—An arm chair carved in marble, exhibited by M. Ter Arratoon, A 
beautiful piece of work, in thorough oriental style. 

{ 9768—71 ].—A wire chair, « atool, lower stands, &o., from the Regimental Work. 
shop of the 10lst Regiment. These are the only specimens of this clegant and useful 
kind of work in the Exhibition. and are very creditable to the makers. Tho flower 
stands would ornament a verandah, and the wire seats would prove very convenient in 
a garden. This species of work might bo largely developed in the Panjab, and would 
Prove most suitable 

(9778 ].—An ice box—Rifle Brigade. This is very well constructed in sinc and 


{ 9784 ].—Ezay chair, 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade, very solid and comfortable; 

‘wood well cut and polished, well atuffed and mounted on castors. 
Woor carvine. 

‘Tho specimens in this department are very few in number, snd are not generally of 
high merit, This cannot be for want of good woods to carve in, as theve are known 
to exist in abundance, The native idea appears to be to have their small ornaments and 
figures out in ivory or stone, or moulded in precious metal They like a little rough 
carving in wood over @ doorway or on @ balustrade, but they do not seem to care go 
much for that minute artistic carving which pleases the European eye, An exception 
must be made in favor of the hill districts, where wood carving is practiced to & 
considerable extent, as well as stone sculpture. This taste is, in them, much more 
sdvanced than their social and intellectual condition in other respects would lead us to 
wappose, 

After all, fancy carving in wood is not an art that is ever likely to meet with much 
encouragement, except, in as far a it can be made subservient to utility in connection with 
farniture or architecture. 

In this, as in all other arts practised by the natives of India, it is surprising what 
creditable results they arrive at with the use of the coarsest and simplest of implements. 
‘The idea of subdivision of labor, even in turning out small articles in large quantities, 
would never enter into a native’s mind. He would commence, cerry on, and finish, cach 
one himself, not leaving a single one of the various processes to be performed by another, 
‘The hill carving, in particular, is executed with the rudest of tools, and must occupy the 
patient artist many a weary day, The remuneration would be incommenserate with 
the labor expended, in any country but this. 

Some of the beat carving im the exhibition was the work of other provinces, 
‘The style of carving displayed in the massive black furniture of Bombay, and ite ocossional 
imitations in the Punjab, is characteristic of o different department of the art altogether, 

and one which is calculated to playa much more important part in the mauufactures of 
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the country, and the social comforts of its inhabitants, whether native or alien. Jt must 
be admitted, however, that the chief excellence of the Bombay specimens, sent to the Punjab 
Exhibition by way of comparison, isin their color and boldness of design. As far aa 
workmanship is concerned we do not see what isto prevent the artificers of Simla from 
equalling their brethren in Bombay. The chief want about the specimens of Punjab 
carved furniture, is a want of finish. The last touches are left undone, and the result 
is an appearance of incompleteness, which is fatal. 


“ District —The districts which contributed specimens of wood carving, are Delhi 
Kurnal, Umballa, Loodiana, Jullundhur, Kangra, Hooshyarpore, Amritear, Lahore, 
Gujranwala, Simla, and Bhahpore. This list includes some of the districts under Clase 
XV, becanse wood carving can scarcely be separated from furniture where the articles are 
of an ornamental character, It includes also districts which contributed specimens of 
simple wood turning, not sufficiently ornate to be styled carving, and yet not capable of 
being classed under lacquered tornery. 


 Kinds.—The kinds of articles exhibited are sandal wood boxes, boxes of other 
kinds of wood, some of thom on the Bombay pattern, charpoy logs, walking sticks with 
fancy heads, ornamental spoons and forks, spices and fruits in wood, paper knives, paper 
weights, combs, card cases, cupa, carved furniture, and a few miscellaneous things. 


“ Articles noticed, —A carved chair—No, 9568 of Class XV—exhibited by Sirdar 
Bhagwin Sing, made by Karm Sing of Amritsar. This is cne of the most striking 
objects on entering the Furniture Court. It is evidently not intended for use, and cer~ 
tainly not calculated to ensure comfort, but for elegance of form and excellence of 
execution, the Jury consider it a most creditable specimen of Punjab workmanship. All 
the lines are in flowing curves; the feet consist of the claws or paws of some animal, 
probably unknown to naturalists, proceeding out of the mouths of many teethed 
dragons: rather 8 grotesque combination, but pardonable for its very extravagance, Tho 
sides and back are adorned with similar fancies. White bone, or ivory studs are inter- 
sperved with the carving, and the whole is eurmounted with the Royal Arms, evidently 
showing that the chair is of recent production. We believe it was specially made for 
‘the Exhibition. The carving in somo places may be considered rade, and only saved from 
condemnation by a liberal coating of varnish ; but the same delicate work isnot expected in 
an article of this kind that we look for in a jewel casket or an imitation of fruit and leaves, 


« [9870 ].—A drawing-room table; the top inlaid with 64 different Punjab woods, 
exhibited by Mr. J, Gordon, Executive Engineer of Amritsar. This table ie mentioned here 
on account of the beautiful carving on the pedestal The base consista ofa mimic pond 
formed of mirrors, on which rest a few water-lilies carved in white wood, and two ewans of 
similar wood, stretohing their necks up the pedestal, which is surrounded by carved rushes 
Tising out of the pond below. The whole effect is excellent, As an artistic work, there 
is nothing in any department of the Exhibition to excel it. 

* [ 9192-98 ].—Delhi Boxes, exhibited by Iamail Khan. These wore noticed in 
the Fine Art section on secount of the ivory paintings on them, but the carving is devery- 
ing of notice here, 
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[9206 Spoons and forks exhibited by the Local Exhibition Committee of 
Umballa. These are vary cleanly carved in good wood, and are remarkable for their 
delicate finish, 

{ 9211 }—-Cardamoms of wood—Umballs, 

[ No. ].—Similar ones from Lahore and Amritsar, These imitationa are most 
deceptive in their semblance of nature. 

[ 9554-64 ].—Ton pieces of carved furniture from Simla, exhibited by Licutenant 
Colonel Lawrence, particularly two flower-stands, which are beautifully carved, with 
double serpentine stem, and leaves round the top. 

['No. J—A“ chowri” made of sandal wood, also one of ivory—Puttiala. The 
patience with which each separate hair or fibre of the fly-flap hae been separately cut ia 
astonishing,” * 











FURNITURE FROM SIMLA AND GUJBAT. 
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DIVISION DIL 
TURNED AND LACQUERED WARE. 


There are two prominent kinds of work which deserve separate mention : ono is the 
*Kér-i-kharét’ or turned and lacquered ware, known to Europeans by the name of Pik. 
patan work ; the other, the turned work of Dera Ismafl Khén. 


‘The kharét work consists of turned wood boxes, cups and toys, the outer face of 
which is prettily colored with 2 coating of mottled lacquer. 

‘The best work in the Punjab ia done in the Montgomery district (late Gugaira ) 
at a place called Pékpatan; but the art is by no means confined to this place. I hava 
specimens from Delhi, Amritsar, Lahore, ( both the city and the sub-divisions of Sharakpér 
and Kasér,) Shahpér and the Derajat. Of the Derajat work I shall give separate notice 


‘The Inequered work has » fine polish and generally a marbled or mottled ap. 
pearance, often in two or three colors, and the article finished with » flowered border, 
which latter is done by » species of handiwork different from the rest, and cortainly affording 
& good instance of the delicacy of native handling, 


In describing the work of Pfkpatan, I may be excused for introducing the account 
given of thia remarkable town in the Settlement Report :— 


“ The census gives Pékpatan five thousand ( 5,000) inhabitants, a number which 
the appearance of the town would cause s stranger at first sight to believe to be under 
estimated. The conspicuous situation of this town, onan elevated mound which overlooka 
the plain for many miles, created, at firet sight, a very favorable impression, which 
noarer soquaintance however soon dispels, Tho streets are narrow and steep, the houses 
sre badly constructed, and the place i especially noted for ite sanctity and filth, Tho 
Jatter requires no furthar remark here, but, from ite peculiar construction, thin town ix 
not likely to be improved by any sanitary measures, unless at a vast expense, Its sanctity 
is renowned throughout the Mahomedan part of Asia, It contains the tomb of the celebra- 
ted eaint and martyr, Bébé Furreed, who converted » great part of the southern Punjab to 
Mahomedanism, and whose miracles entitle him toa most distinguished place among the 
“ pins” of that religion. ‘The fair held near his shrine, which is still kept in good repair by 
his descondanta, attracts annually between fifty and sixty thousand pilgrims. Themiracu- 
Yous wooden chapatti, dates, dc., which the worthy saint is related to have tied to his 
stomach when he felt hungry, and which composed his sole nourishment for thirty 
‘years, are still preserved for the reverence and worship of the faithful, The most remark- 
able part of the proceedings at this fair is however the passage through the “Gate of 
Paradise,” narrow opening in a wall, about five feet by two and a half, through which 
the pilgrima force their passage during the afternoon and night of the fifth of the 
Mohurrum. Every devotes who contrives to get through the gate at the prespribed time 
is segured of a free entrance into paradise hereafter. The crowd is therefore immense, 
tnd the pressure so great that two or three leyers of men packed closely over each other 
generally attempt the passage at the same time, and serious accidents, notwithstanding 
srory precaution taken by the Police, ere not unfrequenf.” 
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The procew of making the lacquered were may sew be described :— 

‘The turner’a apparatus is very simple ; he has firet 9 strong wooden frame made 
fast to the ground snd famishod with two uprights, between which the block of wood on 
which he ia to operate revolves. One upright is fixed, and furnished on the inner side 
with an iron spike which forma one point of suspension ; the other upright is osgeble of 
adjustment at a quarter or less distance, necording to the size of the work—it dides along 
the under bar of the frame, and is fixed by a peg in one of o series of holea in the bar. 
‘When adjusted to the required distance, a piece of hard wood, generally shfsham or box, is 

. supported by the iron spike in the fixed upright, and a rather long iron pin rum through a 
hole in the second, and thus the block is freely suspended on pointe between the two 
uprights, ‘The iron pin is prolonged beyond the support, and is turned by » bow. The bow 
4s fitted with leather cord, which, being once twisted round the projecting ond of the pin, 
is worked backward and forwards saw-like, thus communicating a rotatory motion. The 
turner sits on the ground, gains a fine purchase by putting his foot against the frame work, 
and moulds the article with chisels, ‘The machine is kept going by a small spprentioe, 
‘who saws away with the bow, and is supposed to learn the art moanwhile, 

So econ as the article has attained the required shape, it in ready to be Iaoquered, 

The coloring matter consista of thick short eticks { batt), of a composition of 
Tao, resin, coloring matter, and, it is eaid, with a certain admixture of sulphur and bees wax, 

‘Mineral oolors are mostly used. The yellow is made with orpiment; green with 
arsenite of copper; red with red lead or vermillion; blue with imitation “ ldjward ” 
(nee Volume I, aud voce) or Prassian blue (‘ wilaiti nfl’ ). But a pretty transparent 
crimson ia produced with the red of the Inc insect ; and black with lamp black. When 
sbout to apply the sticka of lsequer color, the wooden article duly smoothed. 
‘ond clean, is set on the turner’s frame and made to rotate, Ifthe color to be produced, 
is an uniform surface of lac color, the lsc-stiok is promed rather hard against the wood 
and the color comes off, ns the heat produced by the friction is sufficient to soften the lac 
and detach » portion. ‘When enough color has been applied, the article looks dull and 
streaky, bat a piece of bamboo is taken and a fine edge put om it with a chisel ; this ix 
skilfally rubbed over the surface of the article till the color ne evenly spread, and by 
ekilfal manipulation s polish begine to show on the surface, which is enhanoed by & gentler 
‘application of bamboo edges, sad finally completed with oil anda rag. Fo produse the 
mottled appearance so much admired, the sticks of color sre selected of a rather harder 
composition, and lous easily softened by heat. The article to be oolored is set revolving, and 
-the workman, balding the color stick against it very lightly, allows » point here and » point 
there of color to attach itself; the wood soon appeaxs to be aprinkled over with colored dust. 

‘The workman takes another color, amd repeats the Process, moving the atick up 
‘gud down along the revolving block, when by his skilfnl esaupulation ‘he second color 
adheres at points which the first oolor has left blank; sometimes s third color is 
touched ia in the same manner, ‘When enough color is on the surface, the diffwent 
poinia of colors are rubbell together and combined into’s mottled or mrabled appewrance 
by rubbing, ns before described, with ¢ bamboo edge, and finishing withe rag and oil, 
‘The prottiogt motile is that of crimson sad black, crimscn snd. white, and blue and black, 
cored She she of 5 bec crip af exp, & bocce alten 20h my, wih Some setters on 
it, which de dons in a different ay. 
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‘The article is again set spinning on the frame, and color applied where.the desired 
border is to come, in » uniform band, and well rubbed in and smoothed with the bamboo; 
# coating of red is always given first, over the red, a costing of green ia applied till the 
rod diasppears, and over the green, black, 

‘The flower pattern is produced by hand witha small sharp chisel ; so delicately 
does the workman adjust the force and depth of: his cut, that, he will, for the flower, log 
‘us say, make it appear red by cutting away the black and green coats and exposing the 
red layer, for the leaves he will scratch down to the green one, and for a white line he 
‘will cut down to the wood. A mistake seems never to be made in this work: a slip of the 
tool would of course spoil the whole, 

‘The turned work from the Deréjst (Dera Ismail Khan ), differs from that of 
Pakpatén, The variety of articles made is much less ; the favorite article iva round 
bor with o domed lid. The mottled surface is not given ; but three coats of color, red, 
green and black aro applied as just described, andthe pattern entirely produced by the 
chisel. The lines produced are often silvered with an amalgam of mercury and tin-foil, 
and the appearance is very pleasing. The bores are further ornamented by carved ivory 
knobs, &, 

Is will not be interesting to give alist of specimens. At Pakpatan all kinds of 
cigar boxes, glove boxes, vasea and trays, croquet malleta and balls, children’s toys, de. 
are made, and a list of them would be useless. 

I conclude the class with a descriptive list of the turner’s tools :— 

(1). ‘Nén’—A large, heavy, narrow bladed chisel, for the first operation of rough 
clearing the wood. 

(2)—* Nihéo.’—A broad chisel, rather heavy, with long wooden handle, for nest 
cutting, also called Méthné. 

(8 ).—They reat their tools on an fron bar ‘ addi *, placed close below the revolving 
block of wood, and press the edge of the tool against the wood, moving it from side to side, 

(4).—' Burkki.’\—A pointed chisel to cut out screw, grooves, £0. 

(5 ).—Chirné.—A heavy iron bar, terminating in a flat blade at either end, only 
the point of which is sharpened edgewise. Grooves can be out, and s cylinder separated 
into pieces by this. 

(6). Bashi,’ and ‘ Roda ’—A ber worked into « blade at either end, 


‘The ‘ rachi,’ blade being shape as (a) (a); ®, 
and ‘ Bods,’ thus (0) 

(7 ).—‘ Sathra’ ‘ Sathri. '"—Narrow edged chisels of sises, 

(8 ).—! Béakiya '--for cleaning ont the inside of vessels intended to be turned 
hollow. It is like « hooked bar, soe a of Cho ber being fat and sharp 

(9 )—‘ Tesha '~Adse. 

(10 ).—Rangita—the polishing stick. 

(11 ).—Verms of sixes—This is the universal tool for boring holes, 
‘He has also saws and files, which neod no description, 
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CLASS XVI. 
IVORY CARVING. 


‘The places where ivory carving is done are numerous, but the only respectsble 
work comes from Delhi and Amritsar. I exclude Patyfls, becanse I understand that a 
workman there, who far excelled every one else in the Punjab, is dead, and I am not 
informed that the manufacture is sufficiently established to find him a worthy successor. 
A fow articles are made in Ambals, Ludhiana, and Lahore. 

The best work, even of the Patyéls artist, is far inferior to Chinese work. 

The ivory with which these carving are executed is obtained from the tusks of wild 
elephants. ‘The natives say that the tusks of domesticated elophants yields only a brittle and 
inferior ivory, liable to crack on exposure toair. I quote the remark, but am unable to 
produce the result of any practical test applied to judge of its correctness. But my 
informant forthor asserts, that the cause of the brittleness of the tusk of the domesticated 
animal is the ealt that is given him with his food. 

The tusks of tame elephants are, howevor, far from valueless, and I am told the 
Native Princes—Gwalior, Jaipir, £¢.,—dispose of ivory obtained in this way. The Maharajah 
of Patyéla is said to have store houses of ivory, which he does not sell, but makes into ivory 
‘bracelets, (churis) and distributes them on the occasion of weddings, The ivory sold at 
‘Delhi varies is price from Re, 8 to 12 per sear. The Tarai in Oude, to the south-west 
of Néip4l, called by natives “ Khajli ban,” appears to yield a large supply of ivory. The 
mhabitanta collect the tuska of dead elephants and dispose of them. My informant 
mentions & place called “Ganj béler{,” in Bareilly, aa a local market. 

‘Tho manufacture is dependant on the skill and patience of the workman; the cary- 


ing%s wholly dono by the aid of the rudest files, chisele, knives, and steol styles, Tho 
workman often holds the bit of ivory firmly between his toes ashe sits on the ground, 
and carves it with his hand. 

The Delhi specimens are various boxes, crochet needles with tiny figures carved 
on the heodies; minute toys representing men and animals are among the best. 

A workman, Panah of Indians, seams to produce a variety of work for the 
Ludhians city. 

‘One of the commonest form of work in ivory, is the manufacture of colored ivory 
‘Dracelets, slender rings, worn by women on the arm in dozens, The bracelet maker is 
called ‘ Ohurgar,’ and his tools are the following :—~ 

1.—‘Bachi'—A pointed chisel.—(a) @ ® 

2.—‘ Ohirna’—A pointed ditto, but with fine point — (6) A 

‘These blades are generally ground st either end of 

‘the same iron: there is no wooden handle. 
8.—' Roda’—A thick flat iron ground to # fist edge shaped thus (0) 


ds 
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4.— Khardt '—The usual turner’s frame. The workman mounts a bit of ivory 
on the turer's frame, and works it till it isin @ smooth cylinder, then he divides 
the hollow cylinder into the number of circles required for bracelets by a pointed 
tool which cuts into the ivory and 
the circles while revolying—this tool is called 


*singhéri’ and ia shaped thus : i. 
‘The cutting points being at either end. a al 


Jn order to color the rings, they are mounted on a wooden cylinder called ‘ kilbtt,’ 
which ig sot turning by the Inthe wheel. The rings are colored with lac toa deep 
crimson, and polished with a ‘ rangita ’ or polishing stick of date tree wood (khajir ), 


The following extract from the Jury Report on Ivory to the Exhibition Committee 
of 1864, notices the best specimens of work exhibited. They should great delicucy of 
style, and patience in handling. Few people would like to sit down to cut a fly-flap out 
of a bar of ivory, each hair having to be produced by a separate cut of the fine saw | 


“The articles included in thia Class are more ornamental in their vharacter, 
than useful. ‘The actual number of articles exhibited in this department is greut, as 
may be seen from the Catalogue, when the series extends from No. 0102 to 9548, but 
they do not make s great show, or occupy @ large space, being for the must part of 
omall size, 


“ The East has long been famed for its ivory manufactures. From the very carliost 
times of which we have any record, India has not only hada sufficiency of ivory for ita 
own requirements, but s large surplus for exportation. It is not improbable that 
cargoes of ivory from the west of India, with the gold of Ophir, were carriod 
in ships of Tarshish to decorate the palace and temple of Solomon. From 
the presence of this valuable material in such abundance, and the luxurious tastes 
of the Princes and nobles who succeasively surrounded themselves with all that skull 
could produce and wealth command, it ia natural that India should produce the 
maoat cunning workers in ivory. Thishas been to a cortain extent the caso, but 
the skill attained in the art has been chiefly confined to certain localities, such 
aa the neighbourbood of Moorshedsbad in Bengal, and has not been co-extensive 
with the distribution of the material, Ivory carving, as distinguished from mera turning, 
is, from its very nature, an art that will always be most extensively practised in Oriental 
countries, where the people have plenty of leisure, require very little for their support, and 
have unlimited patience, The agency of machinery can nover be largely introduced into 
such en occupation, and there is therefore little fear of Western competition, The 
monopoly of the manufacture will long lie between India and China. If the demand for 
ivory ornamenta has declined in India itself, which probably it has done with the decline 
of Esetorn power, it has inrgely increased in the most opulent countries in Europe. There 
in therefore evary reason to encourage the art among the manufactures of this country, and 
to direct it into auch lines as will ensure success. The tendency of Orientals is to keep 
for ever to the same beaten track. Originality of design will only be the result of pressure 
‘from without, kill in manipulation exists, it has only to be utilized by the suggestion 
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of new fields of labor. Our ideas of ivory work, as well aa of almost all the beautiful arte 
practised by the natives of this country, are formed from the travelling pedlars who bring 
round their wares for sale. We have litile information regarding the process of the 
manufacture, the numbers of artificers engaged in it, or where they are to be found, We 
mow that from father to son for many generations euch arts as ivory carving are handed 
down, but it is with the utmost difficulty that we can find a carver when we want one, 
This difficulty mast have been noticed in almost every department of the Exhibition. The 
only way to remove it, is to encourage something like » commercial spirit among manufac. 
‘tarers, to teach them the value of their trades, and to point out gradually the best means 
of making themselves and their manufactures, known throughout the country and abroad. 
Many an Ingian art is languishing for want of some stimulus of this kind. 

A glance at the collection of ivory articles in the Exhibition shows that the contri- 
‘Dutors have not sent their best spocimens.* If the Punjab can produce nothing better 
than what this collection contains, the art is at alow ebb; but there is reason to believe 
that the manufacturers have not done themselves justice, and that when the objects of an 
Exhibition of this kind are more generally understood, and encouragement ia held out, 
8 much better display will be made. . 

Among a collection of ivory articles of all kinds, may be noticed an elegant and 
Aelicately cut bouquet-holder, It catches the eye at once by ite superiority to the rest of 
the things, but it is somewhat disappointing to find it marked “ China,” though apparently 
exhibited by an Amritsar gentleman, There is nothing either in the quality of the ivory, 
or the skill of the manufacturers, to prevent the natives of India equalling those of Ching 
in this department, but the Exhibition contains no proof of their prosent ability to do so, 

« he districta from which ivory manufactures have been received for exhibition aro 
Birsa, Umballa, Loodians, Simls, Jullundhur, Kangra, Hooshysrpur, Amritsar, Lahore, 
Goojranwala, Shahpore (?) Dera Gharee Khan, and Patysla, Those which contribute 
most largely, are Lahore, Amritaar, Loodians and Patyala, The kinds of articles exhibited 
are nmmerous, but may be included under the general heading of boxes, paper knives, 
chessmen, figures of men and enimals, muffineers, combs, bracelets, rings, walking sticks, 
and degger handles, and a few miscellaneous articles incapable of classification. 

“ The most noteworthy articles are the following :— 

A camel with two riders, from Loodianah, No. 923, exhibitor Panah. It is neatly 
eat, and in good proportion. There ia no great ornamentation aboutit but it isa fair 
specimen of work. 

{ 9888 ].—A camel similar to the above, Lahore, exhibited by Khuda Baksh. 

A collection of ornamental combs and paper knives from Amritsar, included under 
‘No, 7819, exhibited by Deri Sabai and Chamba Mall, 

[ 9884 J.—An elephant, Khuds Baksh, Lahore, 


[ 9528 ].—A native bullock carriage. 





‘T am inclined zsther to doubt thia. J do not think that bebter week, ons class, eould have been 
[apelin ee aan = inv ones 
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[9524 1A. boat with rowers, contributed by the Maharsjeh of Patyéla, 
Those and the following ate the best specimens of Punjab ivory carving in the Exhibition, 
Two daggers with ivory handles and oeabbards, ‘Thove are very handsome, and 
exhibit an application of the art not very common, 
= Chauris from Patyéla, with carved handlee—and thin etripe of ivory forming the 


[9056 ]—A emall pen box, carved, with a minute pad-lock cut in ivory—Khuda 
Baksh, Lahore." 
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CLASS XVII. 
PAPIER MACHE AND PAINTED WARE. 


‘This is @ class which ia constituted solely for the benefit of Kashmir: the work 
known as kér-i-kalamdénf is quite peculiar to that country. 

The work is by no means always of papier maché, indeed it is the method of glazing 
‘and ornamenting the surface, rather than the nature of the matarial that is to be looked 
to. 

"Tha work goes by the name of kér-i-kalamdénf, or “ pen case work,” because usually 
applied to the ornamentation of pen cases, and small boxes ; but since an European demand 
has arisen, tea-caddies glove-boxes, paper cases, and vases, have been made at Srinagar to 
order, and even articles of furniture ornamented by this art. It is algo called ‘ kér-i-muna- 
kash’ or ‘ paintod-ware.’ 

‘Tho work is done on articles either of smooth wood, or papier maché prepared by 
pulping coarve native paper, and moulding the softened material to the required shape, 
"The article is covered with a coating of white paint, on the surface of which a delicate 
pattern in colors, chiefly crimson, green, and blue, is drawn with a fine brash; flowers, and 
the curved designs seen upon shawls, are most commonly produced, A very pretty 
pattern is also done by painting with gold paint a spreading series of minute branches 
‘and leaves on 4 white ground,—a border of brighter coloring is added: sometimes figures 
of men and animals are introduced. When the painting is done, the surface is varnished, 
over with s varnish made by boiling the cloarest copal (sundras) in pure turpentine. I 
do not think boiling in oil, (which is the ordinary carriage varnish) would yield a 
clear enough varnish. The varnish has to be perfectly transparent, or it would spoil 
the appearance of the painting. I em not sure that mastic varnish is not used; 
(Qsustagi Bie) msaticia shundantly brought from Kabul. Boferring to the material “ papier 
maché,” the only other specimens I saw in the Exhibition of 1864, wore some cups and bowls 
rudely silvered with morcary and tin-foil, sent from the Sitpér pargenah of tho Muzaf. 
fargarh District. 

The following extract from the Jury Report of 1864, will be read with interest :— 

“ Papier maché is, a8 the name expresses, “ mashed paper”. It is surprising to sea 
the beautiful forms into which this material can be wrought. The art of working it in 
its more ornamental phases haa only become general in Europe within the last 20 or 30 
years, but it has probably been known from a very early period. There are various® 
modes of preparing the pulp, but the general principle is to reduce strips of coarse paper 
by boiling or soaking to « kind of paste, which is then stiffened with gum or some other 
gintinows substance. In this form it can be worked or moulded into any shape, and 
when the required outline is attained, the surface is hardened and glazed with lec, or 
some similar gubstance, and sometimes lamp black, and colored according to tha intended 
design, Sometimes another process is adopted : sheets of conreo paper, saturated with 
fiour and gum, sre laid upon each other on s metab mould to the required thickness, 








© This does not refer to the native maxmt=ctare.—B. P, 
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this is dried ina hot room, the surface is glazed with Inc and lamp black, and the 
ornamentation is proceeded with. A surface of this kind is impervious to moisture, and 
even to heat, The chief difference between the two processes is, that in one the paper is 
reduced to a paste, and in the other it is fastened together in layers: sometimes the two 
are combined. ‘The black varnish so common in Europe does not seem to be used in 
India. In Europe, the introduction of mother o’pearl imparts great brilliancy to the 
work, This does not appear to be done in India, or at least it is not to be seen in the 
specimens exhibited ; nor ia it usual to blacken the material, which process gives such a 
suitable ground for ornamentation in European work. The art in India is chiefly applied 
tosmall articles, such as pen cases, salvors, cigar cases, and the like. The successful artificor 
in this department is more dependent on the excellence of his outer coloring and varnish, 
than on the quality of the paper pulp. Color and design come greatly into play, but the 
specimens in the present Hxhibition show very little variety ; nor does the work last long, 
for by keeping the varnish darkens, and the colors lose all their brilliancy, as may be seen 
in the specimens of old Kashmir work exbibited from the Lahore District, The work is 
peculiar to Kashmir, 

“There would be a great demand at home for fancy articles of this description, not 
that they can equal European papier maché, but merely on account of their being Indian, 
and indeed quite different in appearance and style of ornament from European papier- 
maché. Tho fact that the native domand for them is properly understood, seems to be 
fully proved by the number of “kalamdéns” exhibited; they aro always likely to sell. 
Other articles also are made, which are equally suitable for European and native use, 
suck aa trays, salvers, caskets, chess-boards, ornamental cups, and the like, 

“‘ The following articles here noted by the Jury :— 

[9708 ].—A. lacquered table contributed by the Mabarajah of Kashmir. It 
exceeds two feet in diameter, The whole suriace is colored richly in flower work which 
predominates. The varnish used is very transparent, and gives a fine smooth surface, 
The effect ie very pleaaing, but unfortunately the top has become warped, which soriously 
detracta from its besuty, aud will probably never bo remedied. This dofect is probably 
caused by the thinness of the wood. Had the top been made of a thicker piece, the table 
would have formed an elegunt drawing-room ornament. 

“[ 9707 ].—A locquored chair from Kashmir, In the same style aa the table, but 
much inferior. 


{ 9726-9727 ].—Cups and saucers, Kashmir. These are very highly wrought, 


They seem to be in the Chinese style, and havo a very soft appearance, The coloring is 
excellent.” 
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CLASS XVIIT. 
PORCELAIN AND POTTERY. 
DIVISION 1—GLAZED POTTERY. 


Tt does not appear that the natives of the Punjab ever practised generally tho art 
of glazing pottery for domestic use. A few samples hore and there indicate the existenca 
of the art in a rude form, and the greatest progress has been made in the manufactories 
attached to the larger jails, where special efforta bave been made to improve the 
color and the nature of the glaze, But the art of glazing and using encaustio colors 
has existed from an early date, and has, strange to aay, in the form in which was 
practised with success, almost entirely perished. The form I allude to, is that of the 
glazed encaustic tiles, or glazed flower work composed of inlaid pieces of encaustic work, 
used to ornament mosques, tombs, and public building, 

The Wazfr Khén Masjid in tho City of Lahore, built A. HL, 1044, in the reign 
of Shah Jahn, is covered all over with encaustic work, The Shélim&r gardens * have 
various buildings similarly ornamented: those latter have the patterns inlaid like moanio 
work, each pieco belng separately culored and glazed, aud afterwards fitted together with 
cement. 

‘The whole vicinity of Lahore abounds with ruins ornamented with glazed work; 
60 in tho Districts of Multan and Muzaffargarh are numerous tombs, some of them of 
great age, ornamented with gluzed tiles. The Shams Tabres, in the Multan Fort, is a 
notable example, 

Thia art is not actually lost. The Exhibition of 1864 contained specimens of the 
modern glazed tiles executed at Multan, and there was one specimen of a rather elaborate 
pattern executed by » workman resident at Jalandhar. 


A workman at Sealkot also furnished large tiles glazed of a deep blue color for the 
churches in that Station+ Glazed pottery iz made at a few placos: I have seen it at 
Moltan and in the Peshawur Bazaar. In the Rawalpindi, Sealkot and Lahore Jails, 
glazed pottery is made, and in the latter jail eapecially ; the work, though not equal to 
European, ia remarkable good. The art was introduced by « native. 

A smell pamphlet has been published at the Central Jail, Labore, from which 
I derive some particulars as to the method of producing glazed colors. The pamphlet 
should be procured by any one who wishes to carry tho processes into practice, for, 
in spite of the aathor’a lame style, and faulty phraseology—a combination of high 
Persian words with very ordinary Urdu phrases—it containa a good deal of useful 
matter, ‘Two substances are of cardinal importance in the process: one is kduch, & 
vitreous glaze; the other isa calcine or oxide of lead. As regards kénch, the specimen sont 
one is s pole clear bluish glass, like English battle glass in lumps, There is Angrosi kancht 
and native or “dew.” Tho former is made of “ sang-i-safed” and pure alkali; the dest 


‘ Murdo in the time of Shah Jabin. 
4 Bee the note on tlys subject in the Jury Report sppended. 
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‘kind is made either out of reh or alkali earth with sand, i.e, natural efflorescent alkali 
ss fe siliceous sand ; or with ground stone and potash, or with stone, borax and 

To make kinch on tho English plan: take “sang-i-sefed,” (a quartzose rock 
obtained in the form of rolled pebbles from the bed of streams near the hills) 25 parte, 
pure soda six parts; purified borax (sohdga ielia) threo parts; salamouine, ( naueddar ) 
one part. Rach ingredient ia finely powdered and sifted, and mixed with e little water, 
and made up into white balls of the size of an orange. ‘Those are burnt in a furnace, 
till they become red hot; they are allowed to’ cool, and again ground up and sifted. 
‘The material ia again put into the furnace till it melts; when thoroughly melted, 
one-fourth seer of fine, clean, pickod saltpetre (shora kalmi) is stirred in, A foam 
appears on the gurface, which is removed with a skimmer, and set aside for use, It is the 
« kéch-lin ” of the druggist. 

A gles making material is however to be obtained ready ground in powder from 
‘Bagland, and requires only burning and melting as above, The native kdnch is less 
clear snd transparent, and has a dirty green tinge, In making kinch 9 small quantity 
of oxide of manganese may be added (anjani); but too great fire must not be applied, 
for, if the manganese gets too highly ovidizod, it will color the mass pink or lilac; nt 
alow degree of oxidization it parts with a portion of its oxygen, which facilitates the 
destruction of carbonaceous impurities, and also destroys the green color, by imparting 
more oxygen to the iron, which causes the color. Tho desi kénch is made by grinding the 
ingredients already named, sifting, burning, and treating ua just described. The pro- 
portions are as follows :— 

(1 )--Sang-i-safed or ‘sang-i-surkh nagori’, a siliceous grit, used for mill stones, 

and sajji, equal parts, 

(2 ).—-Bang-i-eafed, 4 parts; sobiga, three parte, 

(8 )-—Biliceous sand, and sajji equal parts. 

Two maunds of dry wood will fire s furnace to produce 10 seer of kanch; 
Kiker or Karir (Capparis } wood is proferred, cut into small pieces. 

‘The next important articles sre the calcines, or oxides of load. There are “ sikka 
safed,” the basis of white and of mostofthe blues, greene and groys; “ Sikka zard” the 
pasis of yellows &c.; “ Sikka sharbati,” a pale reddish oxide (litharge ) ; and “sikka 14," 
wredoride Sikka safed is made by putting two parts of lead and reducing by tin. The 
furnace used is» closed one, aud consists of an hemispherical open crucible, resting on a 
base or pedestal of cluy, and surrounded by fire, with a conical covering of some dried 
bricks; holes sre made to enable the workman to introduce his iron skimmer and 
stirrers, 

The lead being melted in the crucible, one part of tin is gradually added in 
little bita; vapour rises, and a white powder forms on the surface, which is raked on 
one side and lifted out into » vessel placed for the purpose: the melting material is 
constavtly stirred. Thus goes on till the whole is reduced. Caro must be taken that 
no particles of uncalcined metal remained : this preparation will be spoken of hereafter ag 
Bikka aafed. Six seers of lead and three of tin can be reduced in hot weather in one 
day in winter in two days, The furnace to produce this quantity requircs two maunds of 
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Thand wood ( Prosopis, ) dry and in largs billets ; the fire must be steady, neither very 
fioreo nor very slack, “Sika zard” is made by exactly the same process of reducing one 
seor of load with only one-fourth part of tin or one half the quantity used im the last, 
“ Sikka sharbatti” is made by reducing one seer of lead with four chitteka of zine 
instead of tin. This is, I presume, a yellow oxide or litharge of lead, which ia partly 
oxidized above the yellow stage, and approaching the minium or red oxide stage. Sikka 
Vél is the metal oxidized till red, and made by calcining one seer of lead with four chittake 
of sine. The abovo materials form the basis of all the glazes. The color andthe glaze is 
spplied together. 

White glaze is made with— 

One part “ sikka safed,” 

One part kénch, 
well ground and sifted and mixed, put into the kinch furnace and stirred with o ladle, 
‘When melted, borax, in proportion of two chittake to the scer is added. While this ig 
being done the fire must be slack. If the mixture gets a little blackish, add a emall quan- 
tity of saltpotre. When all is ready, the material is taken out and thrown into cold water, 
this aplita it into fragments, which are collected for use in the manner to be presently des- 
cribed. 

A white glaze used at Multan gives better and more opaque white than the 
above. 

Take sang-i-safed two parts, kénch one part, and grind together; a little borax 
improves it. It is mixed with maw, the gluten of wheat in solution, and applied to 
the vessel; over it again a coating of finely ground glass powder is spread. This glaze 
ia not so often used, as it is liable to crack and come off, 

This white glaze, if mixed with certain other ingredients, will give the tints shown 
in the following table, The glaze is mixed with the required coloring matter, and both 
are ground together to an impalpable powder ready for application to the vessel. 


I should add that the “reta” or zaffre, spoken of in the table aud elsewhere, is a 
powder consisting of the black oxide (ore of cobalt) which has been roasted in a furnace 
and powdered, mixed with a little powdered flint and siliceous sand. The cobalt ore is 
found in Central and Southern India, and has been known for hundreds of years past, The 
calcining of the ore drives off the sulphur, arsenic, &c., which it contains, and completes 
the oridization of the cobalt, which ia important : I expect some of the zaffre is imported 
from Europe. It sells in the bazaar at 4 rupees per eoer, In the pamphlet I am referring 
to, it ia said to come from “ Kirios Jhanjhéna,” 
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‘Woight of | Material to be mixed in order 
Color, the white | to produce the required Weight. Reuanrgs 
place used. color. 
" 1 weer, | “Chhil timbs,”” thin flakos 
1, Firosh—turquoisblne 1 weer, | “Chhil Sims,” thin fakos 
‘tmotallio copper, ... ... | Lohittak, 
2 Kéai—pink ce Hino, | Ditto, —" 
3 i—rviolet, a | Ditto, do Those are merely shades 
forse of the same tints. 
4. Udé—parple or puae,} Ditto, 13 do 
5. Khaki—ash grey, ...| Ditto, (2b do. 
6, Nila—deep bine, ...| Ditto, we lh dow 
%, Asmini—aky blue,...| Ditto, Ditto, eee |b doe i Ditto Ditto, 
. alka gbi—v 
a TET i | Dito, [1 a. 
9, Firosl-dbt—paloPras-| Ditto, | Chil tdmba ou shove, ...|1-24th of ) This ivapalohndo of No, 1. 
tian blae tome, @ cect. 














Another method of preparing the dark blue glaze for useby itself. Tho ingredients 
ar0— 
Flint powdered, 4 parte, 
24 do. 
12 do. 
7 do 
5 do. 
5 do. 
& do® 





All theae are burnt together in the kénch farnace as before. Whenever they have a 
white ground, they are able to produce patterns, flowers &¢., on it, in blue and other colors. 
Por turquois blue calcined copper is used ; for purple, manganese; saffre for blue : the blue 
zaffre and “chhil tba” require to be burnt before use. “‘Iohé chun” (iron filings ), 
‘when prepared as hereafter described, gives a yellow. The colors are spplied with a paint 
brush, after being very finely ground up with gum and water. To produce green flowers, 
they mix “ Kahi 141” (bi-chromate of potash ) one tolah, with alittle “sikka safed,” and 
dissolving them in a seer of clear water, filtered through unglazod paper, the powder that 
ig collected in the filtor ia used ard gives a greon mark. Orange color patterns are done 
with surma (black antimony); and blue with sulphate of copper (tityi.) 


© This ia aid to be “the English method ;” and various other colors are given at pages 82-99 
,, Of the pamphlet, which I have not quoted, 
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Just as the white glaze is made to be the basis of a set of colors, im a simile 
manner & yellow glaze is formed, of which the “sikka zard” is the basis, and this forma 
the foundation of » series of tints. 

The yellow glaze is made of -— “ Bikka zard” 1 seer. 

“Sang safed” or mill-stone, or burnt and powdered flint, 4 chittacks, 

‘These are fused in the furnace, and when melted, some borax (1 chittak to the seer ) 
is added. 












The tints produced are :— 
Calor. 
Zamridl, deep groen, 
Sabs—foll green, ses [DDO see see one a 
Pintélds—bright green, ase ss ee | LDOy ae ay ae 1} Alto. 
par age inn aes 


Another green is produced by burning one soor of copper filings with ‘ nimak shor 
(sulphate ofsoda). Thedullredor ‘sharbati’ color is made in Rawal Pindi by mixing 
one seer of sharbati sikkn, one seer of eang-i-safed, or powdered burnt flint, and melting 
them together as before with “sohfga.” In Lahore and elsewhere » similar effect i 
produced by simply applying a transparent glaze of two chittaks of borax and half a see 
of kénch, which shows through it the natural red of the pottery. 

‘The dark copper color producing a burnished metallic lustre is made na follows :~ 

“ Lob& chun,” or fine iron filings, are calcined in a crucible in a fire made of “ upla,’ 
(cow dung cakes ) which gives slow smouldering fire. They are calcined with a little sali 
and when cold are ground fine in a pestle; the burning and pounding ia repeated fou 
times, when the iron is completely reduced. 

To one seer of borax, 4 chittaks of the prepared iron are added, and the whole j 
stirred up with the gluten used in applying the color, and is put on to tho vessel prepare 
to receive it. * ‘ 

“ Lékhi,” the glossy deep brown generally seen on jugs and teapots, is made b 
& similar mixture, but substituting 1-16th of a seer of a manganese ( anjani) for the iro: 

“ Kakrosi” a blackish green or olive color, is prodnoed by— 





Kénch, 0. eee oy seer. 
Prepared iron (a8 above ), 1 chittack. 
Calcined copper ( Chhil témba ), ... 1 chittack. 





The color having been prepared and reduced to # fine powder, it has to be applie 
with a brush to the surface of the unbaked pottery. The vessels to receive it mu 
therefore be carefully smoothed over, and cleaned with a bit of wet rag. Inasmuch as tl 
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Just as the white glaze is made to be the basis of a set of colors, in a similar 
manner 6 yellow glaze is formed, of which the “sikka zard” is the basis, and this forms 
the foundation of a series of tints. 

The yellow glaze is made of :— “ Sikka zard" 1 acer, 

“ Sang safed” or mill-stone, or burnt and powdered flint, 4 chittacks. 

‘These are fused in the furnace, and when melted, some borax (1 chittak to the seer ) 
is added. 


‘The tints produced are 








Another green is produced by burning one seer of copper filings with ‘ nimak shor’ 
(wulphate ofsoda), Thedullredor ‘sharbati’ color is made in Rawal Pindi by mixing 
one seer of sharbati sikks, one seer of sang-i-safed, or powdered burnt flint, and melting 
them together as before with “sohfga.” In Lahore and elsewhere a similar effect is 
produced by simply applying s transparent glaze of two chittaks of borax and half a seer 
of kuch, which shows through it the natural red of the pottery. 

The dark copper color producing a burnished metallic lustre is made as follows :— 

“ Zohd chun,” or fine iron filings, are calcined in a crucible in a fire made of " upla,"”” 
(cow dung cakes) which gives slow smouldering fire. They are calcined with a little ealt, 
and when cold are ground fine in a pestlo; the burning and pounding is repeated four 
‘times, when the iron is completely reduced. 

Yo one secr of borax, 4 chittaks of the prepared iron are added, and the whole in 
stirred up with the gluton used in applying the oolor, and is put on to the vossel prepared. 
to receive it. . . 

“ Téldhi,” the glossy deep brown generally seen on jugs and teapots, is made by 
a similar mixture, but substituting 1-16th of a seer of a manganese ( anjani) for the iron, 

“ Kakrezi” a blackiah green or olive color, is produced by— 





Kinch, tea we} seer. 
Prepared iron ( a8 above ), 1 chittack. 
Calcined copper ( Chhil t4mba ), ... 1 chittack. 


The color having been prepared and reduced to a fine powder, it has to be applied 
with s brush to the surface of the unbaked pottery. The vessele to receive it must 
therefore be carefully smoothed over, and cleaned with a bit of wet rag. Inasmuch as the 
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pottory clay is red when burnt, there is fear of the more delicate colora being injured; 
accordingly they firat prepare the surface of the vessel, after cleaning and smoothing it us 
Just described, with an ‘astar’ or coating painted on, of kharya-mitti, a soft soapy-fecling 
whitish clay, brought vid Multan from the Darajat and elsewhere, 

‘The kharys-mitti is prepared as follows :—One seer of it is finely ground for two 
‘pahara’ with two tolas of the ‘bhimbri’ gum. (Acacia moderta), and ‘ohél’* gun 
{ Conocarpus) two tolas ; this is worked up with half s seer of water, then four seers more 
water are added. The whole mixture is strained through a cloth; tie residue is ground 
up again with more gum till all passes through. Tae whole being left to stand, a five pre- 
cipitate ia deposited, the clear liquor is drawn off. Two chitaks of borax, and two of finely 
powdered glase are mixed in, and the preparation is ready to be applieJ. With this mixture 
also they tip tho points of the supports which hold the vessels in the baking farnance. 

The veasel being so coated, the color glaze to be applied is mixed with one seer 
of “ méwé,” aliquid glutinous substance made with ‘nishdsta,’ the gluten olptuined Ly 
washing wheat flower aud collecting the aubsidence, 

The ‘nishésta’ is ground with the color and a little water, for } of an hour, then 
again with more water till the required consistence of # paint is obtained, aud the mixture 
can be applied to the vessels. The vessela being carefully dried are plaved in the furnace, 
The furnace is shewn in the plate. It consists of an outer bee-hived shaped dome or 
covering, perforated with ventilators; and an inuer hollow cylinder, underneath which ix 
a furnace fitted with four flues, one passing up each aide of the cylinder. The bottom ot 
the cylinder is grated, and on the grating, which hus a circular area of size according 
to the structure of the kiln, the vessels are placed. -E wh ia separately supported on small 
atonds (sipéi), being tripode of burnt clay, having three points on which the vossol 
rests ; these are tipped with the ‘astar,’ because otherwise they would stick to the glanud 
surface when it melted, aud require to be detached by force, leaving little holes on the 
urface of the vesgels, The ‘sipdis,’ require to be made fresh for each chauying of 
the kilo. 

The kiln is fired with “ber” ( Zizyphus) or “ kikar” wood, cut in small pieces ; 
these give very little amoke, which of course ia a desideratum. Five maunds of woul 
supply a furnace of the size given in the plate. After five hours of heating, the firs 
‘begins to take effect; after seven the color swells; after nine, it melts and begins to 
spread, after ten it is transparent and emooth; the fire is theu stopped and raked 
out, and water poured on, 

Every ventilator and hole must now be carefully closed, for draughts of wind 
or dust would ruin the bake, On the third or fourth day, according to seasou, the 
the kiln will be cold, and the vessels may be taken out, 

The great difficulty with native pottery is the extreme coarseness of the pottery 
clay, which gives a red color, and its liability to crack in the furnace, thus throwiuy away 
the glazer's trouble, ‘The clay cannot be worked up very thin. 

The jail potter recognises the usual three kinds of elay: whitish, red—(or rather 
clay having a cast of red, ) and black (having a grey tinge,—itis not a black). He says thut 


# Also called kithi gond. 
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no good clay can be got at Lahore; even that from the village Kot Khoja sai (black) is 
uot good ; he gots good clay from Gujranwala and Hushyarpir. 

‘The following articles are included in the list of glased pottery in 1864, 

[ 9826 ]—Enamolled tiles, prepared under directions of B. Gazermn Bsq,, of 
Auzitear. 

[ 9888 ].—Glased bricks for flooring (cost 8 annas each ) by Kurza of Sealkot, 

{ 9885 A ].—Cupe and saucers, bowls and cream paus, by the same, 

The following were from the Laxor Jaz. 

[ 9887—9850 ].—Breakfast service, turquois blue; Jare—pale lavender color) 
‘yaoes in green glazed pottery ;—Soup tureen and dishes—10 pioces. 

Jaga in various patterns, embossed with design ; &c. Plates glaged in burnished 
copper color ; brown teapot; candle-sticks ; basin and ewer; cheese cover and dish; two 
large glased earthen vases suitable for # garden. 

[ 9854 ].—Two vessels, one glazed, one unglazed, experimentally made from Kaolin 
obtained at Dalhousie, 

Disintegrated granite rock may be seen in various parts of tho Himalayas, 
‘and some of it would probably be found to yield a tauly tenacious Kaolin. The 
difference lies in the pureness of the color. It frequently happens that a slight 
yellow tinge is acquired in baking ; this ia ascribed to tho presence of oxide of iron, but 
may be due to some fault in the furnace. During 1869, a bay of an apparently fino aud 
‘white Kaolin was sent for trial from the Agror Valley (Hazéira ), but proved a failure: it 
had no tenacity, and was merely a disintegrated quarts rock. 

{ 9855 ]~Two pieces of pottery in black clay, which have heen glazed with the lao 
colors described under the process of wood-turning and lacquered ware. A specimen 
of the same on glass was also sent, the lacquer seems to stand well on the pottery, but 
on glass shows a tendency to crack and peel off.—( The specimens were from Kasir 
in the Lahore District ), 

[9967 ].—Specimens of variegated enoaustic tiling (modern)—Jélandhar, exhibited 
by Panprt Manruvt. 

[ 9877-9890 ].—Various glazed vases, basins, articles for table and domestic 
‘uso, mostly plain, green and brown—Rawarrit Jam. 

{ 98979908 ].—Glazed articles for household and table use, Jnstam Jai, and 
Pind Dédan Khan, {by Maaua Srvom and Gawesna Strom of Pind Dadan Khan ). 

{ 9909 ].—Various glazed bricks, ancient, and modern; glazed pottery in blue 
and white pattern and in plain colors, Muzzax,—( from the Jail and City manufacturers.) 

[9948 ]. Encaustic tiles from ancient tomba.—Mussffargarh, 

[9958 &e., ]. The same from Dera Ghazi Khan. 

[9966]. Glazed cups and basins, white, with » pattern in blue, and other plain 
colors (Peshawur Bazar). 

[9970 &e,}. Poreslain cups and tespots—imported Russian mannfacture, 

ik ]. Specimens of glazed pottery from the Jélandhar Jail. 

Jn a memo. on the Delhi District by Mr. Thornton, there is the following notice of 
indigenous glazed pottery —~ 
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A rade kind of pottery, with a red end yellow glaze, is manufactured, but used 
chiefly in making toys and ‘chillams’ (the bowl of the ‘huks’), The glaze is produced 
by an application of oxide of lead and borax. There is also a rude kind of porcelain, 
Known as“ Hindustani chini”, not unlike old Majolica. Ht is manufactured from burbura 
(a powder formed of disintegrated felepathic rock ), and covered with a glaze produced 
from powdered glasa (kénch) and a quartz powder. A blue color is produced by 
adding the powder known os rang nfla® and bronght from Jaipur; green is obtained 
from oopper ; and yellow aa above described. This porcelain is not much used, except to 
make the small round ink-pote (dawét) for holding native ink, which are exported in 
considerable numbers.” 





© This is sold in the Basar in the form of a blackish sand, and is an oxide of cobalt, the saffre above 
douoribed. 2 
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DIVISION IL 
UNGLAZED POTTERY. 


The only distinctive kinds of unglazed pottery in the Punjab are— 

(1. Ordinary clay pottery, either red or black when baked, made in all districts, 
‘n some better then others. 

( 2).—The fine pottery work of Rohtak. 

(8).—The pale yellow and grey clay ware of the Deréjit; tho texture is gritty 
nd very porous, hence the ‘surahis’ or water-coolera, are very excellent. 

Under the first head however there is a cousiderable variety. In some districts 
there are skilful potters, who make bowls of pottery clay almost as thin as stout paper ; 
‘hey being porous, if fille with water, soon render it extremely cool owing to the rapid and 
asy evaporation, Such bowls are made in the Gujranwalla District, In Labore I have 
seen thin pottery vases made double,—one vase within the other, and the outer layer 
perforated to show # pattern, 

In rome places the pottery is ornamented with an amalgam of mercury in patternu, 
Xangra sent some thin earthen vases, first silvered, and then covered with a coating of 
sransparont lac coloring over the silver. 

All pottery, of every kimd is done with the same rude apparatus. The 
cumbir or potter has a heavy wheel, made of clay mixed with bits of cotton, wool, or other 
aaterial to bind it. A wooden axis projects from the centre of the under side, aud works 
n a pivot of wood let into the ground ; the workman sits with the wheel in front of him. 
‘a order to vommunicate a rapid motion to the potter’s wheel, 8 small nick is made 
n the uppor surface, in which the workman impingos a stick, and with a series of jerks 
rges it in apinning. The wheel remains only tolerably level while at its full speed, 
nd woons begixe to have ea irregular eccentric motion, this renders it very difficult 
> mould any vessel perfectly true with such a wheel. The wheel is called “ chak,” and 
ne turning stick “dando.” The wooden block on which the axle tarns is called “ chopat.” 
a the Upper Punjab a larger and steadier kind of wheel is made by a disc mounted ou a 
rooden spindle. On the lower limb of the spindle a second dise, but made of wood, is fixed. 
- hole is now dug, across which two perforated bars are firmly fired. The apindle or axis 
a held by them. so that the upper diso revolves just above the surface of the hole, and the 
ower one serves as @ tread-wheel. The workman sitting on the edge of the hole, 
rith his feet inside. tums the wheel by pushing the lower wooden disc with his foot. 
‘his produces a steady motion ; this wheel ia preferred for all large sized vessels. Mora 
formation will be found in the Jury’a Report which is printed farther on. 

Whichever wheel is used, a lump of kneaded clay is placed on the centre, and the 
‘orkman moulds it in the usual way, constantly dipping hie right hand in water, a bowl of 
‘hich he keeps at his side. When the vessel is formed, he detaches the base of it from the 
heel by dexterously sliding a tight stretcbed string across; this cuts the clay. If it is de 
red to make s very large vessel, such as a gharra, the workman uses a sort of short wooden 
allet called “ tathwi,” to aid his right hand with which the moulding is done; in hia 
ft hand he holds another round mallet called ‘keriru,’ which be uses inside the 
panel ag it forma up. Natives do not take any very great pains in preparing the clay. They 
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select material from @ place which is known to yield it, and bring it in on donkeys, &., in 
‘bags, When dry, they pound it well, and sift out all the coarse particles, putting the fine 
powder aside. The coarse pieces aro thrown into water to soak, and when they are 
dissolved, the liquid clay is mixed with the fine powder already obtained, and the whole 
is trodden and Imeaded with the feet. 


In some jail, » masonry tank ia built, and the clay well agitated with a large 
quantity of water ; the coatse particles at once fall to the bottom owing to their weight, but 
the water above is thick like pea-soup, this is poured off, and after a while eottles, leaving 
a very fine mud deposited, and clear water above ; the clear water being cautiously drained 
off, fair tenacious pottery clay results, The coarse particles in the first tank aro 
worked up with water till they d‘.solve and form a similar liquid. 


The potter's clay found in the alluvial plains of the Punjab is of four kinds: whita, 
grey, red and black; or rather is recognized under these names, by each kind having a 
whitish, reddish, or grey cast color. ‘The first is not common; the Derajat and Multan 
Districts alone have pottery made from it, and under this ie included the Dalhousie 
Knolin, safed muti, A sort of pipe clay is abundant however in the Salt Range, aud at 
Anrangpir near Delhi (see vol. 1). The red and grey claye ste the common ones; 
they turn red on barning. Really black clay is not commonly found, but is 80 occavion- 
ally ; black clay, when of good color, makes very neat vessels, whon burnt it is still black, 
ut is aided in color by mixing in lamp black, 


‘The specimens of unglazed pottery may now be described, with auch notes to each 
specimen as may appear nevessary, 


Bortax. 

{9787 &c., ].—A series of vessels executed in well burnt pottery, the surface orna- 
mented with engraved devices and patterns. ‘Tho articles are of a well tempered material, 
and of @ pale reddish brown (badémi) color ; the pottery ia finished with a shiny pearl-like 
substance, probably tale ground to an impalpable powder. This is the best pottery 
(unglazed) I have seen from any district. The collection consisted of fancy-shaped water- 
‘vessels, plates, cups, pipe bowls, covered pots &o, 


Lopaasa, 


[9813 ].— Series of vases, jugs, &c., in baked clay. The vessels consisting of rather 
indifferent copies of clausical and quasi-classical vases, are made of ordinary burnt clay 
with devices moulded in relief, and are colored with an unburnt smooth coating of dead 
white or pale pink paint (butsee Jury Report post.) 


Kaxora. 


[9819 ].—"Two small vases of thin unglazed pottery; the surface hea heen silvered 
over with an amalgam of tin-foil and mercury. In one instance the silver waa covered 
over with transparent purple lsc varmsh, giving a purple metallic lustre ; on the other was 
partly pated with green, shewing green and white (silver) pattern, and varnished over 
with lac varnish, 
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Houswrazevs. 

[9822 dc.,]—A large “degcha” or water cauldron, of very well burnt pottery, 
would hold several gallons. Another specimen, showing successful burning of very large 
vessels in this district, is a Luge oval jar, about five fect bigh and two feet in diameter, used 
for storing grain. 

Axermus, 


[ 9882 ].—Besides other ordinary pottery, some of them well baked, there wns alarge 
torra-cotte, garden vase, made under the directions of J. Gozpox, Esqums, C. E, 


Taxonr, 

A number of toys in pottery were in the collection ; and also an excellent series from 
‘Hushyarpur. They are made by pressing thin clay into hollow moulds, half the figure 
being formed in one, and half in the other mould, the two halves are afterwards joined, 
the figures are burned, aud eventually colored by hand. Figures of mon, birds, animale 
&,, are thus prodaced. 

{9869 ].—A set of vases of burnt clay, painted with a white ground, and then with 
flowers on the white field, the whole being thickly varnished over with copa) varnish, 
This is a very poor and perishable substitute for glazed pottery. 


GusmanwaLia. 


‘From thin district I have received some well burnt drinking cups and basing in 
perfectly black olay, very thin and porous ; also some brown clay basina as thin as paper 
almost, by HaySt, potter, of Gujranwala, 

Jaruam. 

[ 9982 ] —Some very well polished and burned water goglets, of a bright even red 
color ( Tahsil Chakowal. } 

BawanPinor. 

There are some clastical looking water gogleta of rough gritty porous clay, spheri- 
cal and much flattened, narrow mouth, and two handles on either side: the form is rather 
elagsical, 

Ssazrvz. 
‘The plain pottery of this district (KhushSb Tahsil) is well finished end good. 
‘Morreomsnr. 

A great variety of pottery wes also sent from the Montgomery district, Tehsile 

of Hujrs, Kamilia, and Pék-Patan ( No. 9920-9047 ). 
Dena Ieuan, Kaan. 

‘Wo have hare the specimens of white gritty porous pottery slready alluded to. The 
material seems wuitsble in color and texture for producing large terra-cotts articles for 
garden use. 
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Dana Guast Kzan, 
[ 9955 ].—Vensels similar to those last described of pale porous clay. 
‘The péttary of Kélébigh ( Bunnoo district ) of a similar kind also deserves notice. 


Hazan. 

[9074 de. J—There are some black clay basins ornamented all over with an 
amalgam of tin and mercury, which, unlike those of Kasdr and Ludhians district, have the 
silver pattern bumt in, The vessels are accordingly useful, as the silvermg does not wash 
off, A large “ surahi” of smooth red clay was similarly omamented, 


Konat, 
[ 9975 ].—Here again we have pottery of pale yellow or white porous clay, like that 
described under Dera Ismail Khan. The vessels sent were a water jug of classical shape, 
@ butter dish, and some other articles, 


Kasaure. 


Specimens of the “ Kangr®,” asort of chaumitre were sent. They aro earthen pots 
contained in a peculiar sort of baaket work, with a handle at the back, and are carried under 


the clothes for warmth in winter. 
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JURY REPORT ON PORCELAIN AND POTTERY. 
‘The following is printed from the papers of the Exhibition of 1864 :—~ 


Jury. 
1, Dr, A. M. Dallas, 6. Major J. B. Cracroft. 
2. Mr. Baden Powell. 7. General VanCortlandt. 
8, Mr. O. DeCortanze. 8. Mr. T. H. Thornton. 
4. Talla Kunbya Lal. 9. Mr. C. P Elliott. 


5, Major T. W. Mercer. 


5 


. Mr. W. P, Woodward, Reporter. 


# © © © © © ‘The process of manufacture in India is simply as follows — 


The clay having been procured, is mixed with water, and after one or two daya stand. 
ing thus, is well kneaded for four or five days more. A lump of the clay ia then taken and 
turned on the wheel, until, under the dextarons handling of the potter. after going through 
a variety of forms, the requisite shape is attained. The vessels are then gently removed, 
being dissevered from the wheel by a string passed along while on the tura. They aro 
first dried in the sun, and then baked, being closely piled together ina sort of kiln, the 
smaller articles being enclosed in large vessels kept for the purpose. Some few articles 
are cast in moulds. 

‘The Indian potter's wheel is a rude and clumsy looking thing, but is not in all 
places of the same make and shape. In the lower provinces it ia a large citcular stone, 
resembling the upper mill-stone, turning on an iron or wooden pivot securely fixed in the 
ground. It is turned with » stick, and as long as the impetus Insts the potter worka the 
clay in the centre, and then again uses the stick to quicken the motion. In some places 
the wheel is not unlike that of a common cart, but is fixed and turned in the same way. 

In the upper parts of the Punjab, however, the construction is different. A holo 
is dug in the ground threa feat or more deep, avd.the same in diameter. In this is fixed 
vertically, by two horizontal supports, an axle of wood, carrying at the lower end a wooden 
disc, and in the middle the working discor table. The potter then sits on the edge of this 
hole with his feet inside, and turns the lower disc with his fect, and works the olay 
on the upper. This wheel has none of the defects of those first described, as it ensurea 
a regular motion, without any delay or trouble in turning or throwing. 

In the Punjab, and it may be said in India, there inno indigenous manufacture 
80 common. as pottery, almost every village having its potter. In some places they oxcel, 
as'at Agra and Aligarh. At Robtak, Gujranwala and Jalandhar, it is made remarkably 
thin, ao as to be distinguished by the name of paper pottery; but generally the out-tura 
ig a rude rough description of pottery, though of great variety of form. It is made nearly 
altogether from the clayey deposits of marshes, tanks and capale, called ‘chikni” and 
« :gli mati,” with a slight adimixture in some cases of river sand, but of no stony ingro- 
ent, This is pronounced to be the great defect which renders the pottery liable to suffer 

if eubjeoted to the heat necessary for the eommanest glazing. 

The generality of articles made are water jars, drinking and cooking vessels, 
and other such yveasels of great variety wed by the pourer classes, though the firet 
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ay in general reatieten by rich and poo Europeans and Natives, and would not 
improv ~ In some articles a rude sort of ing is i 
nd chins © glazing, glazing is attempted, aa in toys 

In all the imperial cities of India, and as regards thé Punjab, especially in Laho 
und Delhi, may bo seen od the walls of the public buildings and ‘mosques, specimens 
of tiles. This art haa been thonght to be dying out, and among the specimens 
of glazed tiles exhibited, the Jury wore struck with one set, which they at first supposed 
to be antique, but it haa been since ascertained, very much to their surprise and satiafac- 
‘tion, that these were madb expressly for the Exhibition by one Sharfdin of Jallandar; very 
good epecimens of glazéd tiles have also been contributed from Multin. 

‘This art is known under tbe name of “kési.” According to local tradition, it wus 
introduced from China through Persia, by the Moguls, through the influence of Taimér 
Iang’s Chinese wife, and it is remarkable that the commencement of the practice of orna- 
menting the walls of mosques with colored porcelain, appears to be aynchrouons with the 
‘Mogul conquest of Persia; on the other hand, the art of glazing bricks, &c., was known 
to the ancient Semitic races,—e. g,, the Chaldeans and Arabians, and waa introduced by the 
latter into Europe, and it is noteworthy that the word “kisi,” is not a Hindi or o Tartar 
‘word, but an Arabic word, akin to the Hebrew “kis” (a cup or glass.) 

Tt hea been remarked as somewhat surprising and unaccountable, that having 
‘advanced so fur in the mannfacture of porcelain, as to be able to cover thei: buildings with 
s coating of enamelling of the most brilliant colors and tasteful designs, the artizans seent 
to have come to & stand still, and never to have applied the art for purposes of domestix 
utility, The truth appears to be that they received no encouragement, there was no demand 
for such articles, and there is none still; among the natives themelves,as the higher clases 
universally use gold, brass, silvet or copper dishes, there is no taste for ornamental 
erockery. Among the Hindis, a religious prejudice prevents them from using an earthen 
veusal twice, so that to break a China dish every timo after using one, the cost being 
about four times greater than cotamon pottery, would not answer in a pecuniary point of 
view. As regards the Mahomedans, they were ever moving about in camps, in the train of 
the Emperors, and to them, costly vessels of porcelain would be a nuisance. 

Attompta have lately been miade in some of the larger Punjab jails to manufacture 
glazed pottery, and as the Catalogue will show, all kinds of articles of English design 
have been attempted. By far the greatest attention has been paid, and success attained, 
in the Lahore Central Jail, but the energetic officer under those intelligent superinton- 
dence the experiments were conducted and have advanced so far, will be the first to 
acknowledge that the revulta, though encouraging, hare not been thoroughly satixfactory. 


Some specimens of ornamental plain pottery, urns and vases, from Loodiana, attrac- 
ted attention. The designs, being uncommon and even elegant, bespesk an intelligent 
workmen, It appears that about 25 years ago Colonel Claude Wade, for sometime on 
politica! duty at Loodiana, and known there as “Bakshi Wade Sahib,” gave the 
manufacturer of these specimens, Jassa, some patterns of English pottery, which 
he has followed very successfully. He uses no glaze, but a paint made of chalk and 
gum, 





© A devoription af the Della glavod pottery i opatted, as it has already boon noted in the text. 
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The following is a list of the prizes :— 
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‘TH, | Jalandsr—Sharfain, 


vi. 


VIL. 


x 


x. 


Lahore Central Jail, Fe bart seston of 


For clegancy of design 
and superiority of finish 60, 
of specimens of ats pot 


Glased ornamental tiles, 


Ornamental do, 
Four taro glaed garden 


‘ 
Lahore Contral Juil, 
For skill in mixing tho 


For attempts st glaxing, 
Gugaira (Montgomery) Jail, 








‘st sportal prise— 
value Ba. 50, oa 


6 shares, value Ea. 





3rd Special Prise, 
vaine Bs. 25., ~. 


8 sheres, ealun Be 
ok 


Ditto 
Qnd Ditto 2, ... 
let Ditto 10, .., 


Cortiflonte, 
Cortificate. 





Sir B. Montgomery, 


Echibition Prise 
Committee. 
Major Medley, 


Mr. J. Gordon, 


| Buhibition Prize 
Committee. 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 
Ditto, 
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GLASS MANUFACTURE. 


‘This manufacture is still in its earliest infancy in the Punjab. There is neither good 
material forthcoming wherewith to make pure glass, nor suitable furnaces to melt and 
to anneal it, 

‘Two kinds of glase are made: white glass, end coarse blue or green glass, generally 
full of flaws and sir-bubbles. White glass is made either of fused glass imported from 
Burope in the lump, * or of melted fragments of European vessels. The pieces are melted 
in 9 crucible and blown into the required shape. 

Only emall articles ate produced, There is a tolerably good workman at Patyéla 
and one at Tahore; both these can make small candle-shades, small vases, glass 
globes, and bottles, Lamp chimneys are so much in demand that they are often made, 
but these articles, in common with all native glass, from want of proper annealing, are very 
brittle and stand heat badly. To save the lamp chimneys, it is the custom to boil them id 
@ potefull of hay and water before putting them on a lamp. 

At Lahore the workman was intelligent, and I wueceeded i teaching him to draw 
glass rods, and thus to make flower stands of the pattern well known as “ Exhibition 
vases.” He also produced some twisted or spiral gisss roda, which, fitted on toa dish 
of tiu or glaaa, made a pretty flower-holder, the twisted handle appearing above the leaves 
and flowers which conceal the less sightly part of the atand or dish. 

The coarse kind of glass is made Ly re-melting lumps of a crude greenish glass 

*slag called * kanch.”” 

This is made by collecting the sandy soil in certain places where it las a naturel 
admixture of carbonate of sods effloreaciug from the soil, and meliing the mass uver a 
fire. The “Reh” or‘ Kalr’ aoil described in Vol. I, has generaliy a predominuee of 
sulphate of soda, but in some places it ia carbonate, and not sulphate, and the noil, if sandy, 
can be easily melted into glass. Jn some parta of Oudh the re soil is L:ul of carbounte, aud 
it ig melted into coarse glass, from which glass bracelets or bangles ( churis ) are made, 

In placea where the natural soil is not to be had, glass is made by welting quartzone 
pebbles ( sang-i-safed ) ground to powder with khér (potash ) in equal parts, I believe 
this latter is the commonest way of making glass in the Panjab. 

‘The only specimens of glass worthy of mention, came from— 

Lahore, Hushyarptir, Patyéla, and Karnél. 

The specimens are enumerated to show the sort of article produced, anid a note of 

any peculiarities is added. 


. Tanone. 
884.—{ 9909 ].—Flower basksta, with erystal glass bandles ( see annered plate. ) 
885.—{ 10000 ]—A glass ornamental centre-piece for flowers (see annered plate, ) 





® See extract from Fury Report after the Putyils specimens. 
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836.—[ 10003 ].—Table vase in the pattern of three small amphore joined together, 
and standing on thres points. 

837.—[ 10002 ].—A small chandelier. with glass drops j samples of glass rods, gums 
pots, bottles, lamp glasees &c., were also sent, all these mate by aman named Azim Bag and 
his puis. I visited this man’s workshop, 2 dingy little hovel, furnished with twa 
or three dome-shaped furnaces covered in and maile of clay. 

The glass is molted in a crucible in one, and when melted a portion of the glass 
iq withdrawn an the tip of an iron blow pipe end Llown out. If the glass is to have a wide 
south it ia apeved ont with a pair of iron compasses which are passed round inside while 
‘the glass is soft, and till an even circular rim is abtained. Whou bottles have to be made, 
the glass is blown, and while still soft, shut into a manutd to keep it to the right shape, 
T believe the old man knows how to cast fused gliss ma mould, provided the article is 
small euouzh; but he didnot show me this. When the glass vessel is ready, it is pat into 
another furnace, which consists of a hole in the ground with a flattened dome built over 
it, having hole in the centre, The articles to be annealed are placed on the flat dome 
near the aperture, through which the heat escapes, the wholc is covered over with a second 
dome of vlay furnished with a door. 

Somotimes the furnace is made in the gronnd, with a email passage down to the fine, 
and the surface of the ground above then forms tho resting placo of tho vessel, the fire 
being ynderueath : there is an earthorn covermg built ap outaide. The farnaces aye very 
bmall,—unot adove two feet in diameter. The Lahore workman had made some retorts and 
other vessels, including a good sized alembie of bluish semi-transparent and very vesiculay 
glass, 





Husgrarron, 


838.—[ 9993 ].—A glass jar ( price Rupee 1.) 

Shall drinking cups, (3 qunaa each, ) by Kazng Baxen of Dasa, 

‘These are of a deep blue color, but full of air-bubbles. 

Some similar glass vessele wore sont from Nérpur in the Kangra district, unac. 
companied by any description. The following account has been received from Hushyarpir, 

Karim Baksh, “ Churgar” (the glass maker or maker of gles “churia") suya 
that the manufacturera select a sort af stone which is known by its readily pulverizing 
and yielding a white powder. (This ie I suppose a quartzose or siliceous pebble,) ‘Thin is 
powdered fine and mixed with fine flour in equal parts, Small lumps beiog made of the 
paste, they are dried on a fire, and baked in g forge, when a white powder or ‘gach’ resulta, 
Tf it ia to produce white glass it ia mixed with » solution of saltpetre and again burned; 
if they wich to mako blue glass, they mix with two score af gach, two tolahe of prepared 
or dead copper { sard hud ) which are burnt together. The more copper, the deeper the blue, 
In order to prepare the sopper. two tolahs of metal beaten out thin are taken, and spread 
over with a mixture of six mashas of salt, mixed with the ‘gul’ or refuse of the huka bowl, 
and then the whole maca is burned in » forge ali day, The copper comea out black and 
powder like. This is collected in an iron ladle and ouce more heated, after which it is 
gronnd fine end mixed with the ‘gach’. 
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The ‘gach’ melts under heat into glass, which is converted into vessels with a blow- 
pipe. A green color oan be given by adding to the gach, tin and lead prepared (mard hud), 
Black anjeni (manganese oxide), which can be had at Nirpér in Kangre, being added to 
the gach, a purple color { sda) ia obtained; paler or deeper according to the quantity 
added. Tin and lead prepared andmixed with the gach together with a small proportion 
of anjani, give a yellow color (basanti.) 

Ther ia nothing remarkable in the method of blowing glass. They separate the 
vessela from the blower’s tube by a touch of cold water, and mould the vessela while 
soft with an iron tool to adjust the size of the mouth and lip of the veasels, 


‘The processes which now remain to be described, aro first, the manufacture of 
silvered glass of Karnal and Pinipat; second, the manufacture of glass churiy, ornaments 
which are worn by the dozen as bracelete on either arm, chiefly by the lower orders; and 
thirdly, the manufacture of looking glasses, practised only, as far av [ am aware, at Delhi. 


Tho Kamndl District collection consisted of — 
839.—[ 9988 j,—Large pear shaped veasels of thin and course blown glaas, used 
in subliming salammoniac :—From Kaithal. See Vol. I p. 89. 


840.—[ 9989 ].—Gllass globes silvered inside. These are intend to be hung up for 
ornament ; they are not unlike the silvered globes sold in Europe, but are not 90 well made, 
and the orifice being very large, has to be clumsily filled up with bits of glass and a fringe 
of gilt tinsel. 

A string of large beads, silvered inelde, was exhibited from Panipat. 


The following account of glass making, and glass ailvering, has been kindly furnished 
mae by Major Parsons, Deputy Commissioner of Karn{l. 


“A mixture of powdered and sifted “sang-i-suzkh,”" (red sandstone, obtainable 
at Agra) and sajji in equal parts, with s seer of saltpotre to each maund of the 
yaixture, is baked in a brick tank or oven, until the material hecomes white. It ia then 
subjected to further heat in a closed furnace, in which the mixture is kept at a high 
temperature for two days and nighta until camplotely melted. A seer of the mixture 
is then removed at a time on the end of an iron blow-pipe (dhanydri) and blown out 
gradually into a globe. When the globe iq complete, a wot cloth is passed round the 
nnork, after which the globe can be separated from the pipe by slight blow from the 
edge of the fire-tongs;—the concussion causes the neck to snap through at the wetted 
part, and the glabe which ia resting on the ground, becomes detached. Am iron rod 
emeared at the end with lac is then applied ta the battom af the globe outside, 
thus: to which rod the globe adheres; the glabe is then held 

in the moyth of the fyrnace and again heated for a few 

CN, seconds, after which # is taken out. Whilo held ot the 

end of the 0d, neck upwards, a spoonful of the silvering 

\_/ mixture (afterwards described ) ia ponred in through the 

neck, the globe is turned yound and round while the 

mixture spreads all over the inner surface, adhering as it spreads. The rod is now 
removed by a slight wrench (this however invarisbly stare the bottom of the globes). 
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“ Silvering mixture ;—A seer of pure tin (kalai ) ond a nreand of lead, are melted to- 
gethor, and 4 tolas of quicksilver are added to the mixture. An amalgam ie thos 
formed. 

“The gises globes, are generally made about the sise of ordinary gharas: they 
ar then lroken up and sold in pieces, to be subsequenfly cut into different shapes for 
spaugling women’s Greases, or ornamenting the walls of ceilings of rooms * do. 
A Sow glubos are octasionally kept intact for disposal, but there is no trade in them 

“The manufacturer is not able to dispense with the breaking of the necks of the 
xlutes. T gut Lim to make some glass bottles for the Dispensaries, but as the necks were 
all ticken off, and he was unable to make lipa to them, the bottles were not of 
nunel use, 

* The art has been practised for fonr or five hundred years ; capecially the manu- 
foetnre of ailvered glaaa used for ornamenting the walls of palaces, for trinkets as“ desis” 
and necklaces, and for making stade of pieces of looking glass which are put on to 
‘women's scarves in parts of the country; such a dress has already Leen desoribed.”* 

‘Phe remaining specimens of fairly well made glasa consisted of the following :—~ 


Parraua. 
811~- "10015 1—Cundle-shades. 
$8.--1 10016 ]—Two ink-stands, 
§48.—1 19017 ].—Two glass plates, 
844,—f 10018 7.—‘Iwo glass Lottles, 


Taw Jury Report on glass gives the following note of Patyéls glass, 


* G 10d specimens are exhibited of glass articles made at Patyila and Lahore; the 
former } the clearest and best. This is, however, owing to the material, The 
menofactarer of the Patyéls articles is in the employ of the Muharaja,and he has two 
pasixtarte, The raw material is imported from England in the shape of bricks or blocks. 
wuighing stout 4 Ibs, each ; it coste at Patyéla Bs, 40 per maund. He alvo woes bits of 
broken wiite botiles, which are melted down and blown through an iron tube, The 
articles cxhibited are little inferior to similar articles of European manufacture. He 
ecknowledges having learnt the art about 80 years ago from a gentleman at Cawnpore, 
‘whose name he forgets. 

“The Lahore manufacturer nace only broken English glass, and the result is very 
fair, ‘The designs of the articles exbihited were fornished by a member of the Jury.” 

Before closing this Clasa, # noto must be made of the churis or glass bangles of 
ovlored glass. Some were sent from Gérgaon, Karnal, Rohtak, (Jhajjar), Hushyarpur, 
Thelam and Maler Kotla. Some of them were. I expect, made of the vatural alkaline 
carth, particularly those of Gtirgaon, Karnél, avd Maler Kotla. 

‘These glass bracelets are worn, s good many on each anm, by children and the poorer 
élaas of women, who cunnot afford silver or gold ornaments. 














© Most uf my readers will Lave soca the “Shish mahals” ie the Lahore Fort and ut Del 
newhate, Gia celings are coveted with tthe of Looking gises Sed in stance, as we 
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The art of making glass braceleta or churis is aa follows :—The workman ia called 
churi-gar. His tools are :— 

Eundi, of sizes—Iron hooked rods with wooden handes. 

‘Tirksla—A long iron wire pointed, mounted in s reed handle. 

‘Mal4—A long narrow iron spoon, shaped like a spear-head, 

Sifikh ; A long pointed iron rod. 

Sarhindi—An iron rod with » cone of clay on one end, so that circles of different 
sizes can be obtained by using the point of the cone for amall circles and pushing it farther 
in to produce a wider aperture. 

Kharchi—A small ladle, 

Nali—Blower’s tube, 

Bilsi—Lron spikes of sizes. 

Tongs and furnace. 

A wooden cylinder— muttha ’"—to keep the braceleta on. 

They have three furnaces: one called “haus,” in which they prepare the ‘kach* 
or glass; one, in which the melted material is kept for use by the maker of plass articles ; 
and thirdly, a small furnace in which they make the mioé or enamel glass coloring for 
ornamenting the bracelets. 

The furnace is fod with ‘ karir’ ( Capparis ) wood, aa it gives a fiercer fire. 

Glass ia made by melting ‘lél-pathar,’ s red sandstone with sajji. They make the 
material into balls (pinnf), and burn it all night with a slow fire. Next day they heat 
it more fiercely, and then it fuses into ‘kach.’ The glass is then removed with the aid of 

* the kundis or hooks. 

‘To make bracelets, sowe kach is placed in an earthen pot and melted, the progress 
being tested with an iron rod. The workman then takes a “siikh,” and lifting » portion 
of the glass, makes a thick ring on the rod; he loosens thia when oool, and hanging it 
on the pointed end of the rod, puts it into the furnnco, spinning it round and round 
on the rod till the ring opens out and forms s bracelet, he then withdraws it, aul 
slips it over the conical mould or ‘sarhindi,’ so as to adjust it to the size required ; wheu 
cool, it is finished, 

Tho coloring is dono aftcrwards, with Iso applied to the glass while yacm, 
that the color sticks, or clse ornamonts are made Ly melting small points of sult 
glam rods ( mind ) und applying them. 


LOOKING-GLASS MAKING. 


Tast of all, I have 10 make a note of the “ ’ainasiz,” or looking ylass-maker’s trade. 
The art iv almost entirely confined to Delhi, where also tbe glances are wet in « variety uf 
ornamental wood and ivory frames, and the hacks finished up with a sheet of plain gies, 
ptinted in rather gaudy patterns on the inside to give the offoct of eamol, Lr a note oa 
the Delhi District already quoted, Mr. Thorton says: 
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* This is a thriving mannfietire. The glade is brought in an unpolished state from 
Damascus and Halb ( Aleppo ), via Calcutta.” I should say that the glass is of two kind#: 
first, that intended for looking glasses, which is always extremely thick. A native or 
Delhi mirror ia at once recognized by ita nearly always having the edge of the glass bevelled. 
off or cut down towards tho frame, showing how thick the glacs is, Some are however 
made flat and plain like English glasses, The second Iind of glass is the cléar white glass, 
generally oval in shape, used for covering tho Delhi ivory miniature paintings, Thesd 
glasses require to be well smoothed off at the edges and to etibit a beautifully clear and 
polished surface Mr Thornton continues, “the glass ia polished first with ‘burburd’ 
(a powder of disintegrated felapathic rock) and afterwards upon » hone made of the 
wood of the semal (Cotton tree—Bombaz ) sprinkled with powdered flint or emery, 

‘© © * ‘There are chout thirteen manitiactories, and about 200 artizaus employed.” 

The looking glass maker “aina-séx” is the workman who silvers the glass, 

His tools and materials are the following — 

1. Diamond pencil (cutter ). 

2. A flat perfectly smooth stone slab “sil,” generally of tho red sandstone of 
Jaipur &e. 

Pincers, files, compasses, sia, scissory, 
Corundum or emery powder. 
« Potli khékistar."—A small bag or dabber filled with wood ashes. 


» Mercury, tin-foil, and glue, 

He first apresds tin-foil evenily om the stone elab, and pours over it the quicksilver, 
which he gently spreads by the aid of his bag or dabber (No. 5); the mercury adheres to 
the foil, and the surplus is allowod to run off. The sheet of glass ia now let down delicately 
and exactly over the silvered surface; the silvering adheres of itself to tho glass, The 
plate being removed, is left for a time in a slanting position, go that an excess of mercury 
‘which still remains, may completely drain off. This done, the glass is ready to be framed. 


Pape 
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CLASS x=. 
ORNAMENTAL OR FANCY MANUFACTURES. 


There is not much to be entered in this Class, but my account of Punjab manu- 
facturea would not be complete without an enumeration of » few of the fancy articles which 
Punjab workmen make. The enumeration is quite heterogeneous like the Clase itself. 

845.—[ 10042 ]—A small round bor, made of transparent horn, by Kanyha Lil of 
Kotla, (Ladhiana district ). 

846.—[ 10048]. —A parrot imitated in peper, price Ra, 1.8, by Bhawdai of Ludhiana: 

84'7.—[ 10065 ].—Paper flowers by Teka of Ludhiana, 

‘Natives are very good at making paper flowers: the green leavea scoompanying them 
are often made of tale stained green, 

846.—[ 10100 ]—A narrow necked botile, in the interior of which letters in Persian 
and English are painted in bleck—Amarrsan, 

‘Beveral of these articles were exhibited. In some casea; the letters wore cud out in black and 
pole om Abe: the Sablon of She ary mmeits brncne oh of “ Potichomanie,” others were yaisen with & 


849.—[{ 10108 ].— Wax flowere—Amritair (exhibited by Sirdar Baacwaw Sra), 

850.—[ ].—A toy, consisting of a round looking glase to represent = pond, 
with » number of small paper ducks thereon, having their heads suspended no as to move 
st the least shake.—Laxone. 

851—[ - ].—A peep show. A amal] square box with » lens tolook through, 
displaying & small gilded temple, trees, and flower beds, multiplied by reflection in small 
mirrors placed at the sides. (Laxons, } ; 

$52.—[ }.—A small cannon of silver, mounted ons marble slab. This is far- 
nished with a gun dial. Over the touch hole of the cannon two upright pieces support a bur- 
ning glase, with a slide to incline it to 2 proper angle, and to the dial, ‘The angle being such 
that the foous of rays converges on the touch hole at middsy—the gun is supposed to fire 
uf itself at noon—(I doubt this article being of mative manufacture.) Exhibited by 
Nawap Jauancr Kuan of Lanone. 

+ @58.—[ 10270 }.—Boxes made of straw—Chakkowsl, Jumzsx, 

854.—[ 10209 ]—-A boat carved in mazble, aleo ducks of white marble, made hol- 

low, 80 aa to float ( Parrara. } 


885.—[ 1—A “ Jack in the box”. A narrow wooden box, on drawing the 
lid of which, a cobra anake, made of horn, starta out. 

956.—[ }.—Boat made of pith. This is an article madens a toy, of narrow 
strips of pith joined together. 

a57.-—[ ].—A glass bottle with s narrow neck, which contains a wooden char- 
poy, a ball, and other articles, ‘The wonder is how these articles were introduced. 

58,—[ ],—Ormament made by shaving ups pisces of soft white fig wood 


( Frous glomerate ), these abavings carl up, sad so 8 sort of Catherine wheel ornament is 
produced, 
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; Paper lace.—This is moat ingenious. It ia all done with hand cutting and fine 

scissors, ‘The‘patterns are beautiful. It is executed by Karim Baksh, Gulém Hussins 
and Kallu, of Shahébéd in the Ambéls district. 
: 859.—[ ],—Siphon toy in pottery. Being a large cup, with a female figure 
in the centre, holding a child on her head. ‘The cup is filled with water, but so soon as the 
Water reaches the brim, the whole runs out through an aperture underneath the figure. 
‘This is effected by some syphon arrangement, but I have failed to discover it, The toy is 
supposed to represent the mother of Krishna, who crossed the Jamna with the child on her 
head: fear for the child’s safety being excited by the depth of the flood, she was gratified by 
finding the water suddenly recede so soon as it touched the child’s body. 

860.—[ ‘J—Lao bracelets, omamented with besds, Delhi. 

I mmust add to this class an account of making lac bracelets or churis, which are 
‘worn like the ivory and glase churia already described, They are made in many places, 
especially Delhi, and the process in the Punjab exactly resambles that described in a 
report on one of the Central Indian Districts, which I have unfortunately mislaid, but 
which I have used for the purpose of quoting ‘the recipe for making the gold solution that 
gites the gold lustre to these pretty but fragile toys. 

Refined or purified lao, is mixed with the fine powder of burt bricks, and the two 

ore heated together in an iron pan and stirred till perfectly combined. The lnc is drawn 
iit into aticks of the thickness of the intended bracelet, and this is done by rolling the 
ticks om a fiat board while still hot. Pieces of tho requisite length are cut off, and each 
flece is bent round and joined, and placed on & wooden cylinder to cool, amd to be further 
ornamented. Tho glazing with gold solution and silvering is generelly done before the 
oticks are cut up. 
. ‘Mo uilver the sticks, tin leaf or foil is mixed with half its weight of dry glue, and 
these are pounded and ground together for a long time, till in about six hour's time they 
emalgamate. The mass is then thrown into very hot water, when it crambles into little 
pieces, ‘They then stir this up and pour off the water, repeating the operation till all dirt 
and impurity in the water disappears. When the solution is quite pure, they boil it up 
and let it stand, carefully covered, for the night, 

‘Next day tho silver solution is found deposited. This is spread with a brush on the 
lee, and burnished by rabbing over with strings of glass bends. If it is desired to produce 
the effect of gold, the silvered lac is painted over with » transparent yellow varnish pre- 
Yared as follows :— 

Gum myrzh (bol) is boiled in sweet oil in proportion of 40 to 48, The liquid is 
strained through » doth ; the sodiment thrown away and the oil sot aside. An earthen pot 
in now smeared with clay on the underside, and ite mouth is closed up with an earthen 
cover, the edges of which are Inted over with clay, 60 as to render it air tight. This is 
heated red-hot over a fire. ‘When quite red, the month is opened, and little bits of sundras 
((copal } axe thrown in. The same weight of sundras os of bol is used ; the mass is stirred 
and the mouth again closed. ‘The stirring und heating are reponted till the copa is 
thoroughly reduced. The myrrh and oil solution is now added to it, and the whole heated 
and stirred, after this the mixture is strained through a cloth and is ready for use. The 
Jae bracelets are often further orsmented by having little glace beads and bita of tin foi 
stack along the edge. 
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CLASS XXT. 


PRIME MOVERS &. 
‘This Class is unrepresented, 


CLASS XXII. 
DIVISION I, 
MACHINES FOR RAISING WATER. 


The only machines which are used for raising water are, the Persian wheel, used 
most wells in the Bari Doab, and but little used in those parta of the Punjab 
wrdering on Hindustan ; the “‘chalir”, or amall wheel on a similar principle, used for 
ising water from tanks, ponds, and low level canals; the “Leo-charas” or rope and bucket, 
ved in the Ambala District and elsewhere ; and the rude long armed lever and pot called 
Dhankli,”* used in Husbyarpur and elsewhere. 

T have given a drawing of the Persian wheel, and described all the ubove named 
Bchines in Vol. I, at page 206 of seg, where the subject of irrigation is treated of, 
ut under this Clase I can appropriately inform the reader of the different parts of which 
se machines ere made; nor will it fail to strike the student of languages how minute 
© people are in their nomenclature. Every peg and bit of iron or other material used 
making up these implements has its appropriate and distinctive name.t It will be 
served also that the name varies according to the District. This change of agricultural 
menclaturo has already been noticed when we spoke of the various soila in Volume I, 

‘The parts of the ‘ Lao-charas’ are those given by Mz, Wyaranp. 

* Téo ’—the hempen rope, 

* Bhawan ’—the wheel over which the rope paases, (made of ‘ kikar ° or ‘ shisham’ 

‘wood and iron, } 
« Kohar —-the groove on the edge of the wheel for the rope td run in. 
* Man dal ’—an iron hoop which keeps the mouth of the water bag open. 


© This has been in the first Volume, incorrectly written “ Dhenkli.” 

‘The same remarkable varicty of names will be observed in the ‘Hist, ond above all in the 
aoe de hin tints nad taictisa of ttt fa us among the Gujers or tribes, whose principal oocupa- 
ia cattle gracing. Not only is every abade and combination of color distinguished by ax appropriate 
ng, but the turn of a hors, the shspe of « tall or ear, is euificient to give rise to a distinct epithet. 
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© Charas‘ or ‘ charaa ’—the leather water bag. 

* Kili "the pin which unites the lds and the yoke. 

Partala—a leathern apron, worn behind by the driver of the bullocks—this prevents 
his getting cut by the tight strained rope. 

‘The parta of the Dhankli are merely :—The long lever of § s&l’ or ‘ shisham * wood 
called “dhenkli.” The earthen pot, wide mouthed and large, in which the water is raised 
is called ‘ karwila’ ; and the rope which is attached to it is ‘ berah,’ 

I will now give s table showing the parts of the Persian wheel, both in the Panjabi 
and in the Cis-Sutlej dialects, 


The reader is referred to the sketch of the Persian wheel at Vol, I, p. 208. 








Parts of the well gear. Panjabi Name, Cis-Satlej Name, 
1. ‘The horizontal lantern wheel, | DBS, we] Chaka, 
2, Ttsahaft or axlo-tree, wu | Trikale, wu] Bhalohal, 


S. The upper rim of the lantern, also the lower, .. Ganyh. 


4. Tho bars between the rims, into the interstices 
of which the teeth of the vertical wheel 


work, os Ehubba, 
6, The om: Fault poten paps wi secure the ends 

of the * Khubba ” projecting through xe 

surface of the upper bs lanyé,” Dhatiri. 


6. The beam resting between two pillars which 
form the socket into which the upper point 


of the axle of the Dhol works, on | Kégjen, ow [| Gangan.t 
7. The crookod stick which passes through the 

beam and holda the axle of the Dhol. .,, ‘Makra, (?) o Makra. 
6, The vertical wheel, the teeth of which work in 

the lantern wheel, oy ‘Chubakli, a Chakt. 
9, ‘The teeth of it, | Bérya 
10, Its axle or shaft carrying at one end the 

chuhskli, and at the other the well wheel 

( bals, ) | Lath ow] Lath, 
12, The cross beam or malo spoke of the chnhakli, Dhakar. 
12, Two lighter spokes crossing it at right angles, Basi, 
13, The catch which provents the vertical turaing 

backwards, | Botta, we] Addbor Kutta, 





*® Yn Cis t ‘teste on walls Stak” at 
omen om oF pillars, or on forked pole “tak” at one end, or an upright 





4 


Ww 


16, 
17. 
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Parts of the weil gear. 


Punjabi Name. 


Cis-Sntlej Name. 





The beam fixed across the centre of the 
well’s mouth, which supports the shaft or 
+ “lath” of the skeleton wheel on which the 
ropes and water pots are fixed, iw 


A hole in the Jallan to serve ss a socket ~ 
the end of the axle “lath, " 


‘The wheel at the end of the Sule, oe 


The frame which hi over the beir 
ned dpe into the well, 6 


The water pots fixed on the mélé at intervals, 


Sticks which jet from the side of the well 
aud touching the ‘Ba'ir? wheel, keep the 
mal or rope werk ee ite place. The two 
act as forestay aud backstay, on 


Crogs bars, like the rounds of a ladder 
otween the two ropes of the mals, on 


A wooden splash board or guard, fixed at 
the inner Tide of the well to prevent dirt 
being Kicked down by the bullocks in pase- 
ing, 


‘The water being raised in the pote, pours 
into c series of troughs over the well’s 
mouth, 


, The first which is fixed ander the wheel and 


parallel to it, fa 


. ‘The second at right angles to It, 


Tho third leading from the “Barf” to the 
field or reservoir dc. on 


}» The pole with seat for the driver py the end, 


formed by two forked branches, and 
a webbed seat of atring, 


Thlwa. 


E 
& 


Arerién, 


Pérché, ow 


(N. B.—See wlao the class “ Agricultural Implements,” ) 
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Thala, 


Bar, 
Mal. 


Tindar. 


Jal thaman on the 
one; slde Siittar, on the 


Girt, 
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DIVISION II. 
Is not represented by any indigenous exmaples. 





DIVISION III. 

‘The common forms of carriage are three :-— 

(1). The country cart is called “ géri,” or “‘gadah,”® and with the epithat 
* do-bald{,” char-baldi,” according as it iadrawn by two or more bullocks. Less than 
two are never employed. Tho term hackery,+ so often used by Europeans, is not known 
in the Punjab. 

(2). Tho “ Ekkn” or “ Yakka” (i. ¢., tho ono horse) and 

(8). ‘The “Bails” » sort of large “ Ekka” drawn by two bullocks, 

‘The “ Rath” is a large four-whoeled vehicle, with a domed and ornamented pavilion 
of cloth and tinsel over it; though seen towards Delhi, is not used in the Punjab. 

A country cart, though very clumsy, is very well adapted to the styl of travelling; 
great epoed is not required, and the roads traversed being “ kacha,” that is, mado without 
metal, are soon worn into deep and irregular ruta, which would tell sorely on a cart of neater 
manufacture, and with much stiff iron work and joinings. The native cart, from ita style 
of build, and the few joints it has (and those always of wood) gives and yields, creake and 
groans along, but never breaks down ; even a wheel giving way is a rare occurrence. 

A cart with two bullocks will carry 20 maunds of 80 Ibs, and do 15 miles in a day. 
A three bullock carries 80 maunds, and a four bullock gérf 40 to 45, More than this is 
not ordinarily wanted in a cart. 

‘The wood work of a cart is made of Kiker (Acacia), Ber (Zisyphue) or tit (Mulberry) 
or Shisham (Dalbergia Sisau), The Coniferous woods are neither atrong nor elastic enough 
‘to stand the wear and tear. 

The cart is framed upon the principle conveyed by the conjunction of the lines in 
fig. 1 of the plate. 

‘The bottom of the cart is formed by two stout shafta called (fd) inclined to one 
another, as in the lines a, a. a, These are kept in place by cross bars b. 8. b. b. b. B. called 
“ tfkéni”, The enda of the shafts (fid) meeting into one, form the pole on either side of 
which the bullocks are yoked; at the point where they mest a wooden but or cap is 
fixed, called “ sunni,” to which the yoke beam, “‘ jhils” is transversely tied. To form the 
platform at the bottom of the cart, short planks are filled in between the bara (tikini—b &<.) 
‘The wheels are supported by iron axle-pins, between the axle “ tua’ under the shafte a a, 
and the outer beams d. d, called “ painjni.” Theso beams aro supported by two cross 
‘beams fastened under tho platform of the cart (c. ¢. ¢.) and called “ tlr.” 








© Called chakré in Robtek and neighbouring districts. 

+ What this word is I cannot discover. It is neither Arabi, Persian, Hindi nor Bengali, and bad it 
‘boon one of the Southera or Western dialects, Paoresson Wrisox would have noted the feck In Wilson's 
Glosrary « derivation from « Portugueso word “socarstei” (to carry) is suggested. The nearest Hindi 
‘word i “ bakaraa’” to drive cattle, 
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Goods placed on the platform are prevented from falling off by a high railing on 
either side, called “ muni” or “‘Khaléah" (Cis-Sutle}), the poles of which are atuck out into 
the shafts a, a. @. @., and which can be filled in either with uet work, matting, or simple 
railing bars, according to the nature of the goods to be carried. 

‘The wheels of a cart are made with a very heavy felly, in separate pioces, and no 
tire (Bg. 5). ‘The spokes are six in number, each consisting of two parallel bars, as in the 
out. The pieces of the felly are deeply mortised one into the other aa indicated by the 
dotted lines: no nails or bolts ave used, except that occasionally an iron plate is nailed over 
the joint. The wheels are consequently very tough, but yielding, and are well adapted to the 
deep-rutted country toada, ~ 

In the Cig-Butle}, Mr. Wynyard gives the following names for parts of the cart,’ 
‘The body without the wheels is “ rerd;”’ the axle “ awan ;” a ring of iron round the axlo 
“ énda ;” second and smaller ring “‘ éndi.” The other names are as before given. 

The * babii” in a carriage for conveyance of people, and is drawn by two bullocks; 
it is comparatively light in actual drawing weight, though clumsy in appearance, being 
constructed principally of bamboos covored with leather. The frame work, or basis on 
which the whole depends, in illustrated by fig. 2. 

‘Two bamboos, a. @., curved at the lower end, are inclined a0 a8 to enclose a broad 
pace at the one end and come to & point at the other, these are called “ phar.” They ara 
crossed at the commencement of the curve down and at the extreme end by cross bars C. C., 
‘and c, 0; called, the front one, ‘‘tikan{,” the hinder one “ink.” The space between is filled 
‘up with five bambove called “méjé” and little cross bits “dandia” (not shown in the figure) ; 
and the whole is strengthened by the iron side bits between C. and c, and by a crose bar of 
iron called “talwatt.” A small curved bamboo, indicated by the dotted line X. X., joins the 
bottom of the curve with the shaft, and various wooden croas bita, indicated by the dotted 
pars f. f, support it, and a cross bar underneath, parallel to D. (called mairib) holds the 
whole firm. This entire frame work is covered with leather. 

‘The wheels are supported by two bars (called tulawai) which meet at the point G. 
At this point the axle pin of the wheel is inserted, and the other ond resta in tho curved 
beam H. H. (painjni), which besides receiving support from the under beam “ mairfb,” ia 
firmly tied at either end by ropes to the knobs of the cross bars @. C., ec, 

The whole frame work and wheels in this state is called “ téngé,” and is used to 
carry large loads of grass, cotton, &c. If it is used for carriage, then a flat frame or 
platform, with the bottom of webbing like a bedstead, and carrying four uprights, form- 
ing a canopy, is ptt on (fg. 4). 

The whale canopy is fited on over the sloping frame in the lsat figure, so that the 
pole a, a., (ssongf ki talwatti) rests on the pole C. C., in the former figure, and the frout 
of the platform on the pole . €., to which it is firmly tied down with ropes. The whole 
of the seat and canopy is collectively called “piri or“ saongi.” The webbed sent in 
stretched over a wooden frame, of which the two side bars are called “ jeru” and the fore 
and aft ones “béf.” Pieces of wood let in at the corners for strength and to hold the 
uprights, are called “ dhiwat" ; the four uprights are called “dand4;” and the cane work 
roof and the oloth covering called “ chatri;” the ornsmented bars behind, (see fig.) nine in 
number, are called “ tériya.” ‘The bullocks are yoked just sin a * girl,” 
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"Tho “ Hkka” or “ Yakka” being drawn by one horse, it is wot possible to adopt the 
arrangement whereby the bemboos forming the frame work are brought together so as ta 
form the pole of the vehicle, otherwise the principle of the construction is the same 
(800 fig. 8.) 

4. A,, are the shafta, made of an upper and lower bamboo, with eross sticks ; 6.4, is the 
dandya on which the driver puts his feet, g. g. is another bar, and from this the spade is fled 
in by seven bamboos, and the frame work covered with leather, The lower cross bar of the 
frame carries two wooden blocks (add) which support the axle tree dharma.” It is in 
the method of eupporting the wheels that the “yakke” differs from the “ babli.” In the 
former there is a regular axle-tree, which the support of the wheels in the “bahli” haa boen 
explained to be without euch a piece. The seat and eanopy, “ Laat and “ chatri” are 
fixed on to the frame from g, g. to ¢. ¢ just asin the case of the “Dahli.” The shafts are 
furnished each with a atick attached by # ring near 4 and called “supai,” by which the 
earrisge can be propped up, otherwise the balance when the horse is out would be to 
throw it down on the shaft ends, The wheels of an “‘ckka” are mado like thoso of the 
cart, only lighter, and the pieces of the folly are not mortised together, but joined by 
small iron plates on either side secured with bolts. 

In connection with this Division, I think a suitable opportunity occurs to print the 
report of the Jury at the Exhibition of 1864, which describes the carriages in that collec. 
tion, Though of European fashion, and nearly all made under European supervision, the 
actual work is native. There is one native carpentering firm, Bhujjan Tal and Co. of 
Tullondur, which builds Eoropean carriages ; and at every large station native workmen 
are to be found who can paint, repair and restore carriages. A great deal of the success 
attained in such work is due to the knowledge of iron work and painting acquired in the 
workshops attached to the Panjab and Delhi Bailway at Lahore. 
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JUBY BEPORT ON CARRIAGES. 


Jury :— 
Mr. G. Stone. Captain Mercer. 
Lieutenant Colonel Wintle, Mr. L. Saunders. 
Mr. H, Gunn, Captain Black, 
Sirdar Bhagwan Singh. ‘Mohamed Shah. 


Liewtenant Colouel A. Taylor, BR, Booquet, Esquire (Locomotive Superinten- 
dent, Panjab and Delhi Railway ) Reporter, 


Class 23* of the Catalogue forms s prominent feature in the Exhibition building, and 
is deserving of more notice thau the public has bestowed upon it. When wo consider tho 
great skill, technical and mechanical, requisite in all the followers of the trade, and its 

as affording the means of inter-communication and comfort to the public, we 
cannot but uphold all endeavours of enterprising people in tho Punjab to acquire that 
vitality, which would tend to invest them with the same importance as the richest among 
the rising merchante of the country. Although the trade is in ite infancy in the Punjab, 
and its followers perhaps necessarily despised, we feel aasnred that the period is not faz 
distant when carriages, a complete and comfortable as those procurable in Calentta, will be 
manufactured here at far more reasonable prices, possessing the advantages of being con- 
atructed of well seasoned timber and properly welded iron work. It would indeed prove 
boon to the public generally if any competent parties would devote their capital and 
time to #0 laudable a pursuit, for laudable it undoubtedly would be, if the intanse and 
continuous application necessary to combine and adapt the manifold intricacies of carri- 
ages, which leaves but little leisure for any other pursuit, be taken into consideration, 
Those people who have been put to the trouble, anxiety, and expense, of obtaining convey 
ances from Calcutta, will readily concur in the above, 

The catalogue mentions upwards of 40 articles belonging to this Class. A large 
number of these are roughly constructed, representations of the different country vehicles 
used by the natives; there is nothing"novel in the design or excellent in the workmanship, 

‘The first full size carriage, we notice, if taken in the order in which they stand in 
the Exhibition annexe, is a species of Victoria Park Phaeton, with » hood and coach-box. 
The outlines of this carringe are, on the whole, good, and the interior is neatly fitted, and 
presenta a very cosy appearance. It is strong and serviceable, but has evidently been 
constructed by some one who shares in the popular, but delusive idea, that weight is 
strength. Next come three vary light, elegant, and strongly built, open carriages. One a 
Stanhope Phaeton or Waggonette; the second a Droshky on four wheels, and lastly, a Mail 
Drag by Mr. Chapman of Umriteur. These small carriages are strikingly bold in their 
outline, and with their double-spoked wheels, finely tempered springs, and masterly style 
of under-framing, contrast strongly with the heavy looking wheels, short springt, and tosay 
the least, cumbersome under-framing of the other four-wheeled conveyancen on show, 





© (Cla XUMT, Division 11, of this Book.) 
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Of the Waggonette, we have to observe that it has a very tasty outline, and looks 
‘very light and mart, with room enough to carry six persons with comfort. The height of 
the back and front wheels are well proportioned, the springs lengthy, and the deep black 
colored side panels show well against the chocolate colored wheels, picked out with 
‘vertuillion and black. 

Of the Droshky, we have to notice that the design is original. Tho curves are easy, 
and flowing well into one another. The wheels are light and high, the eprings lengthy, 
the fittings are drab morocco with green trimmings, This carriage is painted a neat bottle- 
green, picked out with bright groon. This trap is got up with great taste, and provents a 
very favorable specimen of the conveyance adapted for one hore or a pair of ponies. 
‘The splinter bar can be removed in such a manner as to for a perfect one horse vehicle, 
The Mail Drag by Mr. Chapman of Umritsur stands close by. It is unpretending, very 
neat, and forms a vehicular link between the four-wheeled Dog-Cari, and the Mail Phaeton 
so much in fashion at the present tume. It is very well mounted on & neat iron framing, 
has elastic aprings, and taperiug wheels, The tastily shaped body tooks well ; theside panela 
aro of sheet copper over toon wood. The iron work is blackened, the body, springs, and. 
wheols aro painted bottle-green picked out with bright green, The cushions, ote. are of 
dreb morocco leather, which tends to give this trap a similarity of decoration to moat others 
seen in this part of India, We are of opinion that on thia account the appearance suffers 
from this sameness of hues, but these are the favorite colors for this style of conveyance. 
Tho trimmings are of rich drab silk ; and handsome circular Iamps sot off the whole eo well, 
that the Jury has justly awarded to this unique specimen of conch-building by an amateur, 
the prize medal. 

Bhujjun Lall of Jullunder hes on show two specimens of his work: a four-whocled 
‘Dog-Cart with canvass top, and a two-wheeled Dog-Cart without. Of tho four-wheeled 
‘Dog-Oart we have to remark, that as a native production it deserves great praise, but it ia 
wholly unadapted for one horse, or even for anything but good roads; not only on account of 
‘ita appearance of weight, but alao on account of its short springs and the absence of springs 
in the cushion, The canvass top is an admirable contrivance, and it is # pity that some sort 
of arrangement of thia kind has not been adopted in the case of the open conveyances 
above noticed. The Dog-Cart on two wheels and spider springs presenta a method of dis 
connecting the shafta from the body, the object of which however is not obvious, It is 
consequently, rather of doubtful advantage, as it entails much extra weight and complicated 
jron work. The finish and general workmanship however has gained a certificate of honor- 
able mention from the Jury. There is one other two-wheeled dog carton show, which is 
in the opinion of the Jury much better adopted tq the naes to which this class of convey- 
ance is ysually put, than anything that has yet sppeared in this part of the country, The 
driving sost is somothing like that of the Mail Coach of Bugland, gnd of very easy access, 
The wheels are of convenient height, and the shafts very elastic, obviating totally that 
disagrooable oscillation known as ‘nee motion.” ‘The price of this cart, 850 Be., oomman- 
ed & ready purchaser. Bhujun Lall’s cart at Be. 500, is, aa has been obparved, & peculiar 
specimen of its kind, entailing expensive iron work, hence the difference in price, This 
last specimen was constructed in Lahore, 

A pair of Buggy wheels, by Mr. Burnell, deserve to be noticed. are varnished 
«haha with very stot tes, ‘They are hory in emasve, but noisy enogh ft 
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the heaviest two wheeled conveyance, The idea seems to be to show, how strongly and of 
what good materials they have been constructed. They have won the prize which has beer 
offered for the best pair of wheels, and as there are no others on show, it has been thought 
fit to award it to the mistres who made them, and whose name appears upon the boss of 
each wheel, Two “ dandies,” one by Mr. Watson, the other by Captain Dyas, well deserve 
the prizes awarded them. They ares very considerablo improvement on the wretched 
contrivances that are everywhere to be met with on a cruise through the hills, 


Pars awanpen sy Exarermos Coxwrrrex, 


The Mail Drag by Mr. Chapman of Umnriteur, Medal. 
Dandy * by Captain Dyas, ve oe woe 20 Be, 

» __ by Mr. Wateon, ow oo <a fe gid OS Gg 
Bkka by Bhugwan Singh, (Model) ... be nate. “hte BOP 
Carta by Bhojjun Tall, .. - v. Certificate of honorable mention. 
Phaeton by Francis, on - in we om Ditto. 

Srecran Parres, 
Model of a Waggon suitable for conveyance of troops to be awarded by the Inland 
Transit Company ” a 100 Ba, 
One pair of wheels to be awarded by Mr. Burnell, ... we Dy 





© Light sort of chair or hammock, strang on a pole, for carrying s lady or gontloman in the hills, 
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DIVISION Iv. 


RAILWAY PLANT. 

There ix nothing in this Claas of indigendus Panjab work; but J may teke this 
opportunity of mentioning a model of «first clam carringe, made to sesle by astire 
‘carpenters, who had learnt in the Workshops, which was Exhibited in 1864, and ie now in the 
Lahore Centenl Musoum. It is finished in every respect as a real carriage, even 40 the door. 
locks, hand-rails, windows, roof lampe, spritge, grease boxes, buffers, dc. &0., every thing 
Deing workable It was msde withow aid or supervision, At the same time I may notice 
a fall sized carriage intended for use on the Punjab Line, aleo made by native workeren. 

The following description is taken from the Jury Report (Lieutenant Colonel 
G, Sim, Reporter. ) 


“The Jury examined also s beautifully executed model of a Ist Clase Carriage, 
such ag is now in use on the Punjab Railway, but which is not included in the Ostalogue, 
‘as it was stated to them it had not been registered or sent when the latter was compiled. 

Tho model was made by five Native workmen belonging to tho Railway Workshops, 
but mado in the city, without any aid whatever from Europeans, Itis on tho scale of 1 inch 
to the foot, complete in every detail of iron, wood, brass, and external and internal arrange. 
ments, It is.» marvel of correctness, even to the glass windows and venetians, which ean be 
pulled up or let down, to the buffers, and buffer springs, wheole, axles, greazo-boxes, steps, 
door handles, guard’s locks, doors, hinges, bolts ; and also to the rails, chaire and sleepers 
on which it rests and runs, The Jury consider it a remarkable specimen of the skill 
and minute carefulness in execution, to which, under the teaching and example of Enropo- 
ans, the Native artisans in the Punjab have attained since tho railway was first com- 
menoed. It proves also how useful in all the handicraft requirements ofa railway the 
Native workmen are found to be; a result that the officera of the railway have often 
cordially acknowledged in their official reports. 

% No. 10,488—A jiret Clase Carriages made for the Punjab Railway —Thie oarriage 
‘waa of course built in the railway shops, and will be used on the line. The work waa done 
by the native workmen under the usual European supervision of the Carriage Building 
‘Department. It is of the Saloon pattern, with seats at the endsand sides, but opan in 
centre. The cane work of the seats is of an improved and more regular pattern than 
ordinarily given, the seats not being cushioned. The windows are of much larger openings 
than uaual, as the carriage is intended to be used if required by Sirdars and Native 
gentlemen with their suites, and the ventilation hae been more carefully studied, The 
joiner's work is very socurstely done; the wood carving to the window and sash frames 
being of tastofal dotign, and the relief being more deeply undercut, abowing, on the part 
of the native workmen, s great improvement over the ordinary style of the country, which 
jn flatter,” 
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DIVISION VY, 
BOATS, 


In the province of five rivers this Division may be expected to be well represented. 
‘The hoate, however, are very clumsy in construction, and have remained unaltered for ages, 

‘Tho following kinds are mostly in use:— 

1. “Beri”—This is the large traffic boat on the Ravi, Chendb, and Jhelam, and 
also on the Indus. It carries from 500 maunds or leas, up to 1,000 maunds, 

‘The “ Bert” is always of the same shape, except at Attok, where it is of a narrower 
and more tapering shape. Thus the “ Berl” of the Ravi, &., is shaped like the model in 
the lower group of boats in the annexed plate, viz, the small boat immediately in front of 
the one with the mast; the Rawalpindi ( Attok) “Beri” is figured in the wpper group, 
being the little model to the extreme left, 

In the Rawalpindi District however the form seams to have undergone a change, 
for the catalogue of the 1864 Exhibition contained two models, “ Beri namiina edbik? 
former shape ) and “' Beri naména hil” (present shape). ‘The boat just doscribed is the 
former pattern; the “namina hil” iss square stemmed and equaro sterned boat, like 
those on the other rivers, 

A rather larger outline will better illustrate its general shape, 





The flat bottom or hull is constructed on a skeleton of Jongitudinel beame with 
transverse ribs ; the sides are not, however, ribbed up to the top, but are constructed of 
stout deodar planks, which, aa shown in the cut, are scarf-jointed together, and afterwards 
further secured by small iron clamps, ‘The sidea and the bottom are held together by still. 
larger iron clamps. The scarf-joints, are not secured by nails, but by pegs of bamboo, driven 
slantwise through the edges of either timber and then smoothed off on the surface. 

Imay given more particular account of the “ Beri” described from one on the Ravi, 
‘These largo boats perform the journey down to Sakkar, and when they do so, avail themaelves 
ofa sail. The mast, “kia,” merely reste on ite end in a hollow socket in the mast beam 
(sda ), which crosses the boat from side to side and flush with the edge, about two-third 
ofthe length from the stern. The mast carries large square or rather oblong sail, 
called “sidh” or “ sirh,” wider than the boat. The eailis made of coarse cloth called 
“‘chaddar.” ‘The mast is supported by two stays “geru,” which are fixed to the sides of the 
boat, close to the (adds) andareimmoveable, ‘Two other stays (chotiye) support the mast 
lengthwise to the boat, and are fixed st atem and stern. There are aleo two moveable staya, 
on loosening which the mast oan be let down, called (tiliye), The mast carries ita pulleys 
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(piel) with pully whoels (réwat,) on which moves rope “neran” fixed between the 
“ téliye " or fore-staya. This rope is the support for the cross yard “ ir” which carrieg tho 
sail. A similar lower beam or boom extends the sail below. ‘The eail can be reefed by aid 
of string tags called “‘bendar.” ‘Tho sail carrios two other ropes, one at each end of 
the yard “vera,” and two others attached to either end of the boom “‘hanj” those aid 
in ehifting the sail. There are other ropes, but I do not pretend to give them all. Tho 
above are the principal, The boat is built of deodar, or when built towards Sindh, my 
Lahore informant said, of woods which he called ‘ sil, ‘ dapla’,‘ rai’ und ‘pons.’ At the 
end of the boat in the figure will be seen a set of archos, these lead into the “ khanji"” 
or places for the boatmen to sleep. 

‘Tho ‘Beri’ then representa the heavy trafic boat of the principal rivers, but is used 
onthe Chengb and Jhelam fore ferry bost also. On these latter rivers, howsver, a flat boat 
pointed at bow, and square and very low at stern, ia now often used for s ferry, because being 
placed stern on to shore, the carriages, éc., which are to pass the river can be #0 easily 
rolled down an incline made on the bank—end the gradual slope of the stern and forma un 
it were a continuation of the incline, so that there is little difficulty in 
getting even a heavy “Dik” carriage on board. 

“ Zérak"”—on the Sutlej, the hoavy trafic boat is called by this 
name, and it has also a square stem and stern, and is broad and heavy, 
and much higher in build than e “ Beri.” ‘The plate shows in the lower 
group a “shrak” with ite mast up, and with « thatched hut erected 
on the deck for accommodation during tho long voyages which these 
boats make with grain, &¢,, for the Kurrachoo market, 

“ Kishtf” or chapé, This word is sometimes incorrectly 
applied to all sorta of veasela, but it properly applies to those fiat 
‘tray-hke’ punt boats, with their bow sharply pointed and 
anchned upwards as shewn in the plate, 

They are built without curves of any kind, 
‘The bottom is perfectly broad and flat, and made 
of planks nailed to transverse ribs, the bottom 
is broader to the stern end: the sides are low, 
and consist merely of straight boards fixed at an 
angle to the bottom, The planks are usually of 
chil or deodar wood ; the sidea and transverses 
of kakar (Acacia arabica) of Dalbergia (Siees) or 
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Mulberry (4b) ‘The lampsare also of tft, ‘The pointed prow is joled by a sort of 
dovetail to the bottom and is secured by curved clamps of hard wood at the edges, 

‘The term kishtf or navak is also applied to the flat boats mostly of European ot 
quasi-European pattern, used in constracting the bridges of boate which span our large 
rivers as goon aa the monsoon floods subside, 

The native boat (kishti) may be constantly seen as ferry boat om the Sutle}, and 
ag an ordinary traffic as well ss ferry bost on the Bias, The Bias not being a trading river 
(it rons into the Sutlej at Hariki, too high up to be trade route) the ‘beri’ does not 
appear to be in use, 

The mmaller boata are known by the names of dondi ’ or ‘dondi” (according ta size): 
end chapd (7) 

The “ Dondi” or “ dénd(” is much used at Jhelam as a ferry boat: itis much 
smaller and lighter than the “ beri”, and has its stem and stern both pointed, the stem 
having » longer point snd raised higher than the stern: it is not unlike the small boat 
in the upper group. Similar small boats were in the Deru Ghasi Khan collection for 
use on the Indus, 

A ferry boat used at Kohéla on the Jhelam is shaped almost like a filbert nut, very 
much bowed and curved, the prow pointed, but the hull curving upwards towards the 
prow, and the stern square cut, 

In Kashmir, aa elsewhere, besides the ordiuary boats, a number of fantastically 
shaped pleasure boats are in use: the upper figure in each of these groups shawa 
specimens of such. 

In Kashmir the population is so aquatic, and its city 20 like an Basten 
‘Venice, as far na ite water traffic is concerned, that a special notice must be devoted to 
Kashmir boats. A large and heavy boat like the Punjab “beri” will be found mach in 
‘use, while on the lakes and rivers around Srinagar the higher classes adopt as a pleasure 
doata long narrow bopt fitted with an ewning, and called “‘ parinda,” the “ flyer,” from the 
speed at which it can be urged by its many oars: such a boat is figured in the upper group, 
‘A variety of this boat of amaller sise, for hunting and fishing purposes, is called “ parund ” 
or “shikarf”; and s broad boat or punt in the collection of 1964 was marked “ Dingé.”” 
‘The large heavy boats eo often the dwelling place of whole families in Keahmir, are thus 
described by Lieutenant Louther :—* 

“ Tho vessela are curious contrivances, the farthest from architectural improvement 
Toever beheld. The larger craft are not bad models of “Noah’s Ark,” equally solid, and 
saually capacious, built entirely of fr (deodar) timber ; the bresdth of oan, enormous, 
and the length so unmanageable, that it often takes o twhols day to turn round intos 
canal after discharging the freight. Those employed az ‘“‘lodgmg howsea” are even 
Tore unwieldy, and often contain a strange medley of society. are thatched nearly to» 
the water's edge, and any holes which time and the poultry may have the 
roof, are patched from time to time with colores ig any remarkable 
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or etill more unfit materials. From sunrise till sunset, thia crowded community furnish 
fearful picture of debased humanity, too idle or too helplesa to work, or what is more 
probable, quite shat out from the opportunity of working (except occasionally gratis on 
the tyrant’s account), Subsisting on wild fruits and weeds, with goat's milk, ( poul- 
fy, and ite ogge being is for the white visitors, whose money paid for the same will 
perhaps benefit some wat soldier ),—thair persons barely with rags, and unap- 
pl fo as bad-living, dirt and vermin, can render them,—their angry jabbering in 
constant warfare with each other, altogether form a hideous Babel of human misery in 
the contre of Nature’s niost lavish gifts, and which reveals the gross system of misrale 
under which the people are struggling.” 

In concluding thie Division, I shall extract a detailed account of the boats used 
onthe Indus, which will be found in Volume XVII of the Bombay Selections, called 
« Sindh,” —~Part IT. 

“The boats upon the Indus are of simple construction, and their figure the 
best that could be given considering the kind of navigation in which they me ent ed, 
They are easily constructed, not very expensive, and for stowage of cargo no form could 
be better devised. Their proportions, though not elegant, are pleasing, and tacking or 
andar sail their appearance is pretty. The employment of the Indus craft is confined to 
harvesting the crops, serving the ferries, and keeping large towns in fuel ; for these pur- 
poses the supply is ample, 

“ Betwoon the sea and Attok two kinds of vessels are in use: the Zohruk on tho 
bepee, and the Doondes upon the lower Indus. In boats belonging to the latter classes 
a clight difference in the build gives rise to a further classification, and of this description 
of vossel, the mohans (boatman) enumerates more than one variety ; but before pi 
larizing each, a description of the Doondeo is necessary. Her good and bad qualities are 
shared alike by thom all, and the following notice of this boat is therefore applicable to 
every vessel upon the river, 

“ Form and Method of construction.—Tho hull or body of the boat is formed by tho 
janotion of three detached Pioces, namely, two sides and bottom—at variance with our 
ideas of naval architecture; the three are first separately completed and ther 
brought peer a8 & cabinet-maker doea the sides of a bor. The junction is thus 
effected : — each of the throo parta that are to form the whole is complete in iteelf, 
the sides are carried to the bottom ofthe boat, and at once secured by crooked pisces of 
timber to the flat future bottom of the Doondee. To bring the bow and stern up to the 
corresponding parts of the sides is moro difficult, and to t this many days are neces- 
sary. Whore the bow and stern are to rise, the planks are lubricated with certain com- 

ition, which gives them a tendency tocurve upwards, and this is farther increased 
by the ication of sree. ne bean thus riven, s trackle is stretched between 

. yy & constant application of heating mixture, and s dail; ‘upon purchase, 
the ends rise to the required sngle and are secured to the sides, en ‘udvestageots 
curve is imparted by this process to the planks in the boat's bottom. The bow of 
the Doondee is s broad inclined plane, anangle of about 20° with the surface of 
the water. The atern ia of the same figure, wubtends double the angle. 

“To the slight curve in her botiom planks, she je indebted for the following edrax- 
tages in descending a river. Should sho strike upon a sand bank, the bost turus like « top, 
and presenta no stationary point for the stream to act against. 

“ The Jumptes is the State of the Sind Amfrs, and is used by them and their 
principal officers on all occasions of business or of pleasure. Perhaps the 

oe of this boat, as she 6] 88 the capital, ie more characteristic of the Indus 

of Bind, than aught else to be seen in the country. On this day her Meerbar puts on 
clean clothes and the national cap reocived from the Amfre in a recent river axotrsion + 
the bright hues of the cap formed of the gandiest colored chints, vie with those of a Kil. 
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‘arnock bounce or Paisley tartan, The crew are dressed becoming the occasion, and as 
they bend to tha rope the distends their ample robes, and a further character of 
statelinees is imparted to the Jumptes. Large red flags wave over her stern, and from the 
raking mast streams a long -colored pennant that anon skims the water as the 
reese lulls and freshens. In the bow of the boat is a small crimson pavillion, in which 
royalty reclines, and in the otherextremo of the vessel isa roomy cabin of eluboratel: 
carved work for ite numerous attendants, The steersman on an elevated platform stan: 

out in bold relief, and while he the boat, encourages the rowers, The Jumpteco's 
crew ara a noisy set, but for men, wonderfully good humored ; they are divided into 
two gangs or watches, and are as partial to a cup of good bhang as sailors ara to grog! 

“These boata are decked, and of considerable tonnage. One which I saw at Hydera. 
abad measured 120 fest over all, with a beam of eighteen and a half feet; her draft of 
water was two fect six inches, she pulled six oars and a crew of thirty men. They aro 
built of Malabar teak, chiefly at the ports of Mugbribee and Karachee. 

“ The Zohruk.— What the Doondee is in Sind, the Zohruk is on the Uj Indus, 
namely, the common cargo boat of the country. The planks of this vessel are held 
together by clamps instead of nails, and the junction ie often neatly enough executed, 
‘This clase of boats ia not so strong as the Doondee, but they sail faster and draw less 
water. are more roomy than the Doondee, and though less adapted for the convey~ 
ance of goods, are much superior for transporting troops. 

“ The Dugga.—This is the clumsiest, and, atthe same time, the strongest built boat 

wa the Indus, She is confined fo taste aad dangerous part of its course lying between 

bagh and Attok. ‘The form of the bost differs but sli ly from that ofthe Doondeo : 

the Dugga has neither mast nor sail. Her name is the Sindian word for a cow, and the 

awk sluggish motion of this boat, shows that it has not been misapplied, If the 

Dugga drops own the river to Mittun, there she must remain, and be sold for whatever 

sum she will bring, for to drag her up against the atream of Kalabagh would cost more 
money in the hire of man than the boat is worth, 

“ Boat building materials—Suggestions.—The Upper Indus is principally supplied 
from the banks of the Chenab, where the Talee tree, ‘the Boo of Hiniustan, is soon with 
4 trunk measuring twelve feet in circumference; three euch trees furnish plank enough to 
build a large sized Zohruk. 

“The Attok boats are built of good fir, brought down the Kabool river, and from 
the forest, of the lower Himalaya. 

“ Tron work—The Lower Indus is supplied from Bombay, and the Upper portion, 
of the river from the mines of Bunnoo and Bajour.” 
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CLASS XXIIT. 
INSTRUMENTS FOR WEIGHING AND MEASURING. 


‘Under this Division there were only two specimens in thé Exhibition of 1864, 

One a large clock, made entirely by a native, but with materials and tools obtained 
from Paris ; and another, a amall clock which worked a musical box, and had sort of 
mock waterspout, which played when the clock worked. Tt consisted of s spiral of glass, 
which turning rapidly caught the light against the edges, and produced the effect of 
Bowing water. The works of this clock were not of native make: they were put together 
by a native workman in the service of the Maharaja of Patyala, They are alluded to 
in the report on philosophical instruments, which will be found a few pages on, 

‘The second division of this Claes is unrepresented. Natives are however well able 
to copy, and that with fair accuracy, Buropean scales, letter weights, dc, da, 
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CLASS XxIv. 
MATHEMATICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Phe Exhibition of 1864 contained not a few specimens of modern instruments made 
ander European eupervision. Mr. Spence of Sealkot produced an Electro-Magnetic 
battery. The workshops of Rurk{ ( North-Western Provinces, ) and Madhopir, produced 
Jevelling and surveying instruments. The somewhat claborate machinary of Colonel 
Dyas! rain-guage, as improved by Mr. J. L. Watson, is successfully turned ont at the 
Madhopfr foumdry. There can be no doubt that almost any amount of success may be 
obtained in this direction : the fine materials howaver have to be imported, and constant 
supervision exercised. 

A report appeared in 1841, on the construction of philosophical instruments in 
Tndis, by Captain J, Campbell, Assistant Surveyor Generel, From this paper I make the 
following extract — 

« Bir John Herschel in his “Discourse upon Natural Philosophy,” has thought it 
wecesary, for fear the fact should be doubted, ‘ to assure the reader that balances have 
* been constructed capable of Pondering visibly sensible s quantity of matter to even the 
4 millionth part of the whole’; yot thie which by ibe panes is evidently considered 
a great effort of See cones ron bahar i ec by she bands of an Indien 
workmaa, totally untaught, exce] myself; with regard to its outwar: ravce, 
no one who ey ¢ seen it but Aaa Temarked—' How beautifully it is worked” of that 
* mo one would for an instant believe that it was made in Indis,* 

“Tt might be remarked in contravention of my propositions, that I endeavour to 
annort the poaaibility of rivalling in India the productions of the genius of Bamsden and 
‘Troughton, and that the ides is abaurd ; but however such it is my intention to assert. 

« From their unimpassioned character, their slow and quiet habite, their delicate 
appreciation of touch, and their untiring application, it is probable that a clever native, 
if once taught properly the art of dividing the circumference of a circle, might very 
probably surpass the bast affect of the most celebrated workmen of London. 

“ It is supposed by many, that modern discoveries in optics have improved refrac- 
ting telescopes by the lenses being botter made; but such isnot thefact. The lenses of the 
P day are not in the least better than those which Galileo and Huygens were able to 
make ; and it is probable there is hardly » Chinese workman who does not possess a great 
desl more skill in polishing a lense, than the best optician in London. I once bought in 
Tondon a Chinese toy, au imitation of a compound microscope, from which I took 
so beantifully polished, as to be admired by one of the first opticians in London, and I 
have little doubt that aclever workman in India could fashion lenses with which a 
refracting telescops could be put together quite as goodas the best which Tally or 
Dollond erar made, 


“The above may appear a startling assertion, but no optician will deny the 
possibility of its being correct ; for the fact is, that workmen are totally unable to give » 
particular ‘tired figure to's lens, and lenace of required focal distance for ing the 
Sebromatic object are selected from smong numerous failures ( whence the high price ). 

science haa only improved these instraments by teaching the proper theoretical 
pringiples pom which to compound their various parts.’ 

Farther detail capnot however be permitted to this eubject, my plan confining 
‘& descriptive account to those articles which are of purely native manufacture, 

t 
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Almost all the instruments that were exhibited, were astrolabes, dials, and 
other instrumente used either in the fancied computations of astrology, or in those real 
calculations of ancient astronomy in which it is well known the Hindus attained oonsider- 
able excellence. His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala exhibited two fine astrolabes, 
one a small hand one, the other represented in the plate. Each ia furnished with a 
number of variously engraved discs or plates, which are used in turn according to the 
‘purpose of the observation. 

The method of taking the time by this instrument is described in the report, 
Other observations can be made. 

The following list of astronomical instruments was compiled for me by Pandit 
Ridhs Kishn, late astrologer to the Court of Ranjit Singh, and by Pandit Durga 
Pershéd, 

1, Digyantram—A brass disc with a moveable index, used for finding the exact time 
of the sun’s crossing the meridian, and for fixing the quarters of the heavens. 

2. ‘Trikon shank yantram—Consisting of a wooden tringle with s orces bar, like the 
letter A; the cross bar ie graduated, and a string anda ball depending from the 
apex shows how much out of the perpendicular it is, and what the angle of the 
ground is, 

8. Sambhén{ yantram—An ordinary spirit level. 

4, Ghati yantram—A water clock. A copper bowl perforated with a little hole, which, 
placed in a vessel of water, gradually fills and sinks: exactly one hour ia consumod 
in filling. This article is in common use, and by it all police guards, &., keep the 
time, striking their gong as each hour comes round, 

5. The hour glass of sand is also used, called ‘ bélé ka ghati yantram.’ 

Shanké yantram—Graduated scales used in measuring. 

7. Pratod yantram—A long graduated beam for finding out the time by the aid 
of the shadow. 

8. Chakra yantram—A graduated disc, and needle, for determining the zenith distance, 
and the altitude of the sun. 

‘The “ chap yantram ” is a half disc, also used in determining the zenith distance. 
9. Téri yantram—The quadvant. 

10. Samay prabodhak yantram—A dial graduated so as to show the sub-divisiona of 
time. 

11. Dhruv bhraman yentram—A square plate, having circle inscribed on it and an index 
rod, by means of this the time is ascertained st night, by the polar star ( DArue 
polar star—dhraman—going, wandering.) 

12. Rétri pradfp yantram—Another instrument for telling the time at night ( rairi—night 

A mg! 
pradip—lamp.) 

18. ‘Dakshinodak bhiti yantram—( Zit— from south-northerly seperation ” )—A square 
plate with graduated quadrant of circle, an index, and plumb line, wed in 
eacertaining asimuth distances. 
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Sextant. 

Octant. 

‘Bém yantram—used to show the declination. 

‘Yémyottara yantra—A dial with tube for shewing zenith distance and the meridian 
shadow of a Gnomon, when the sun is in the equinoctial line—{ ydmi—sorth wlara- 
north, 

Falk yantra—A graduated oblong plate, with inscribed circle and bar to give the 
shadow—for measurement of hours, angular distances, &c. 

Yashti yantrs ( or ishif ) a dial for computing time. 

Digansh yantram—In geodesy, to ascertain the bearings of a given object. 

‘Néri balay yantram—Shows the time according the Indian division of “ Néri"—t 
hour of 24 minutes. 

Samrat yantram—The form of the instrument is _ semicircle, superscribed on the 
hypothenuse of a right angled triangle ; the cirele is graduated and intersected at 
ita extreme ends by another arc. The brass plate on which the whole is engraved 
carries an observing tube, The instrument ia used jn measuring zenith distance 
and declination. 

Jaya prakiish yantra. 

Yanti r4j—The usturléb of the Yundni or Arabian astronomy. 

Budhi yantra—A large gnomon, the shadow of which is observed when the sun is in 
the equinoctial, 

Jar kalfya yantram—To show altitude and sscensional difference. 

Gol yantra—'To chow the motion of the plancta, according to the Hindi divisions of 
the sphere. 

Krinti yantra—declination instrument. 

Téiul halke yantri—For finding longitude, £0. 

Bhugol yantra—Globe. 

Swayambahn yantra—A revolving disc, set turning by a stream of water, which flows 
by a siphon tube out of vessel properly placed und dropped on to the coga or teeth 
of the diac. A revolution is maintained at a certain rate, and by this means the 
time is ascertained after the machine having been once started st a known hour. 


‘Vakra darsané bhangi—A vessel showing the reverse revolution of planets. 


‘The Jury Report of 1864 is as follows :-~ 
Jusozs.—Colonel Maclagan, BR. E, 

Major MacLeod Innes, B. E., V. C. 

‘Kanhya Lall, Executive Engineer. 

A. Neil { Meteorological Superintendent ) Zeporter. 
‘The articles to be reported on were in the Exhibition, contained in Section C. 
Those most worthy of notice are now described. 
[10676—7].--Two Hydrometers, made of brass, exhibited by Goormock of 


Loodians, of ordinary form, and very rudely finihed, 
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[ 10688 ]—Brass tubular beam-compass, exhibited by J. D. Smithe, Raquire, of 
Madhopér, and constructed in the Baree Dosb Canal Workshops, Their fitting up wad 
toagh and unfinished, but the instrament itaclt ia tolersbly well made, The jury 
swarded an Honorary Certificate, 

{10086 },—Blootro-Magnetic Battery, of ordinary construction, but well finished, 
sbibited by Mr, W. Spence, Sealkote. 

[ 10885 ]—Clock, scientifically and elaborately finished ( original ost Be, 4000 ), 
axhibited by Bajah Hurbuns Singh of Lahore. 

‘This clock ia made to strike the hours and half hours, and shews the diamal 
position of the sun in the ecliptic throughout the year, and the lunar rotation through. 
put the month. It was constructed under the immediate management of Bhagat em 
Bobai, in the time of Bunject Singh. ‘The finishing is in most of ite parte exceedingly 
ood, and very elaborate, The Jury awarded s medal, 

[10686~692 ]—Astrolabes, exhibited by the Rajah of Kepurthalla, Those 
fnstramenta are now almost obsolete, and there seoms nothing in the construction of 
either of those exhibited worthy of being noted. A short description of one of them will 
suffice, In Hindi, the instrament is called Yantra Baj, in Arabic, Ustarléb. On the back of 
‘tho dial thore is a moveable copper tube attached to a flat marrow plate, each end of which 
in pointed, Here the margin is divided into 360°, and these again into fourths bys vertical 
wad trangrome line, which intersect oach other at the contre of the dial. In the frout or 
satetior side of the dial, the margin in divided into 60 gharies—24 of these being equal 
to one English how. Each ghari is divided into 6 equal parte, Within the anterior 
margin, which is raised, there is 8 moveable circle of braas attached to the contre of the dial 
by a pin. On the edge of this the twelve signs of the zodiso are marked, cach 
compertmant being divided into 15*, 

How to wee the Insirument.— Baise the tube to such & position that the rays of the ean 
may pass through it. Mark the position of the tube with reference to the degrees on the 
margin, counting from the transverse line, Asoortain from the calendar in what sign of 
‘the nodiae the sun is together with the degree, Bring the ign and degree to bear on the 
inner circle on the anterior side, and on the transverve line then mark the degree 
opposite the projection of the inner circle, The degree marked on the posterior 
side of the disl should be traced on the fiat plate on the antorior sida 
Bring the sign and degree of the uppar circle upon the plate, and mark again the 
ogres oppotite the projection of the cide, ‘The ghariw contained between the two 
marks made opposite the projection will be the time of the day. 

{106035 ].—Gold and Silver mounted Magnetis Compasses, exhibited by the 
Maharejeh of Kashmir. Creditahly constructed. 

‘The object of these is to furnish the Musulmén with the means of knowing which 
way to tun dowards the Kibla ( Mooca ) at prayer time. 

The Jury awarded a Honorary Certificate. 

[10698.]—A clock, maid tobe made by a workman in the sorvice of the Maharajah of 
Fatyals, ‘hare is s musical apparatus attached to it, but yobody can make out the 
tunes. An omamental water-spont is also stiached, in which a chort twisted glaas xod 
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is the water ; the light catches the edgea of the spiral, and as thie is kept in motion 
producee 6 glancing like the glimmer of falling water. Workmanship very creditable, 

[ 10699. ]—A model of the Blectrie Telegraph spparstus, also made by a workman 
in the service of the Maharajah of Patyals, neatly finished. 

Tho Jury award an Honorary Cartificate, 

[10708~7 }.—-A sot of Surveying Instruments, made im the Burkt Wocabepe, 
phd consisting of an Everest Level ( 20 inches }, levelling staves, telescopic staves, 
case of Spirit Bulbs; ground agates for compass needles, and small pocket compass, 
Fshibited by Major Allon, They are all beautifully oonstracted, the Lverest Level 
especially 20, 

‘Tho Jary awarded an Honorary Certificate, 
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CLASS XXVvV. 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Native Surgery is unfortunately in an extremely backward state. The operations 
known are very few and very ride. The implements are mostly ao coarsely made, that it is 
wonderfal how any result whatever can be effected with them. Fortunately, however, the 
natives of the Punjab are extremely willing to profit by European art and science in 
surgery, much more than they are in the case of European medicines. They still cling 
Geaperately to the exploded fallacies of the old Greek school with its dry and moist, hot 
and oold, remedies. 

‘There are no books on surgery worth reading, The art of surgery was looked on 
‘with contempt, and waa consigned to barbers and such like craftemon, A respectable 
physician hatdly dared to attempt the practice of surgery, or he waa nicknamed ‘barber.’ 
‘Hakim Muhsmad Ishék, a physician of some note, who came to Lahore in the reign of 
Aldmgir (Aurangzeb), and entared the service of Nawab Aménat Khén, Subsdér of Lahore, 
turned hia attention to surgery, but was much derided in consequence. He had learnt 
something about surgery from an Italian in the NawSb’s service, named Antin (Antonio). 
Mubamed Ish&k wrote a treatise on surgery, called “ Tashkara Ishékiya”.* Although it is 
one of the best extant, it contains very little that is useful, Of eeveral diseases, the cure 
of which is perfectly easy, he makes no mention, and declares some of them irremediable. 
Thus of stricture of the urethra he says—“ The cure of this disease ia known to God 
only.” They had only a rude idea of lithotomy, and nearly always killed their patients, 
altlfough tho native surgeons, who have learnt the operation in the European method, are, 
from their impassive and steady manipulation, particularly successful in it, The native 
operation for stone consisted in passing the finger into the rectum, and feeling for tho stone 
till by pressure it protruded uo as to make the exterior of the perineum bulge, the operator 
then, with a lancot or razor, cut a gash over the protrusion, taking his chance of what 
membranes or tissos he cut through, and pulled out the stone. It is needless to add, that 
in many onsoe the Incoration and injury of delicate structures was such that the patient 
did not survive. 

It was hardly possible to have a limb amputated, although the frequency of battles 
in those days rendered it compulsory to make some attempt. I was quite unable to find 
any native surgeon who knew anything of amputation, Many told me that they could 
extract s bullet with a sort of hook snd forceps, and that when a limb was shattered by 
shot they would remove the splinters of bone, and trim the ragged edges of the wound, 
and heal it, Whenever amputation was attempted, the flesh being cut, or the bone 
sawn through, (they generally however availed themselves of the fracture of the boue, by 
pulling out the splinters as bofore said,) and then hemorrhage was prevented by dipping 
tho limb into melted rosin or hot gheo! This agreeable method of dispensing with liga- 
ture of arteries aud suture, in one process, was occasionally practiced in the case of criminals 
in the Sikh days, who had a finger or a limb amputated ass punishment. Nature seems 

© ; : * 
Laie, smog vines tsoetocs fas pipeoa wet vambers (ever Uae Fuse har oliers ek 
grandfather). I take this opporimnity of sclnowledging the frequent assistance Thave reogived from this 
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to have gifted these people, asa conipensation for their lack of knowledge, with a propor. 
Honstely powerful vis sledicairiz, as regards suffusion from veins, &, It is uniformly 
notleed how much fewer veins a ustive patient needs to have tied than an European, 

Dr. Farquhar told mo that after the battle of Ohiliinwila he was about to render 
sacistance to a Sikh soldier who had been wounded in the leg by a cannon shot; ampu- 
tation was necessary, The man loudly protested, thinking he was to be killed, bit when 
he was pacified as regatds his safety, he was again horrified by seeing, ashe thought, 
no means of staying the bleeding, and cried out for the ‘hot ghee’ wherein to dip the 
stump. He was quite astonished at the use of & tourniquet and ligatures for tha 
arteries. The use of thé hot gheo always incapacitated a man for work for several 
weeke, and even months afterwards, always Producing « painful tore, with sloughing, 
and not unfréqudntly mortification. No native Surgeon will at the present day attempt 
emputation. 

‘The different surgical operations are pérformed by the following classes of people: — 

(L) ‘Shikasta-band’W—These men reduce dislocations, and attend to fractures, 
They have no apparatus of any sort, They reduce dislocations by the application of force, 
and apply atout bandages. They are, however, tolerably skilful at Teducing simple disloca. 
tons, and frequently effect considerable relief to the patient by their system of rubbing, 
pelliug, and manipulating the museles in cases ofstraining. The people who Perform these 
operations are often ‘ Kamingarz’ or bow makers, and also wrestlers, 

2.) Banjéras or oculists.—The most remarkable operation ia that for cataract, in 
which, in spite of their rude apparatus, they are very fairly muccessful, As far aa Y am 
aware, their operation is always for depression. Yor instruments they have a very small 
Taneet, which consists of » short handle, wound round with silk, and exhibiting the trian. 


cierto ES 


‘This is used for incising the cornea, 

‘They have aleo a probe of steel, but more often the probe (1 ete?) is reptuoed 
hoy one of the long fino white thorns of the Acacia. ‘The younger trees hare very long 
and finely pointed thorns, which have a besutiful white siliceous conting, and certainly 
offer 9 smoother and finer point than aty steel work mads by an ordinary workman, 
‘The thorn is extremely tough. They have also two hooked instruments (‘"ikundi””), one 
rather thiek, made of copper, the other of steel, and much more slonder and finely pointed, 
aud also a blunt probe. Q 


ae 


Ni 


‘fue probe or thorn is used in operations where they simply puncture the comes 
‘and dapreat the cataract. In other cases they make an incision with the lancet Gin lieu of 
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the Beer's kmife of modern surgery), and then introduce the copper book to open a 
passage for the depressing instrument: the smaller hook being used in depressing the 
film if it cannot be removed by the probe alone. A emtall razor (ushtra) is among the 
inetrumenta of these practitioners. The Banjéras occasionally brand the temples, with a 
view to strengthen the sight and prevent blindness. 

(8) Jaréb.—This term is, perhaps, 8 more generic word for ‘surgeon,’ than indica~ 
tive of special class. All operations, however, such as bleeding with lanceta, lancing of 
tumours, swellings, treatment of hemorrhoids, extraction of teeth, is dove by the jardh. 
‘His instruments will now be deseribed. In the Iahore Museum there is 4 cade of mother- 
of-pearl and steel containing a series of implements inserted through holes in « plate which 
stops the mouth ; this looks more like a lady’s work case for scissors, crochet hooks, &. 
than a surgeon’s bor, but in it the tools are better made. ‘There is an attempt at polishing, 
and the various knives, &c., are made to acrew into handles, 

The usual instraments are as follow:— 
 Banni"—A rude pair of iron aquare pointed pincers, one handle of which is hooked 

atthe end. This frightful apparatus is for drawing teeth. 

# Nahorn&”.—A thin iron blade, with » sharp slanting elge or point, used for lancing the 
gums previous to extracting a tooth. Some rather broader bladed 
“ nahernas” are used for paring nals, and chiropodie operations, 


“ Patri "—A hone for sharpening instrumenta, 

“ Chamata” is » leather strop for the same purpose. 

*« Mochans, "—Tweesers, 

“ Ushtra”—Small razors, used either for shaving any part to be operated op, or els for 
making « dooper incision or gash than the lancets ( nashtar ) will make. 

“Toké"'—A small hook, the point of which is flattened at the sides and sharpened. The 
stem boing flexible, it us placed in position, and being drawn back, in let go and 
strikes amartly on the place, which is punctured by the sharpedge. Itis used 
for opening veins in the forehead. 

u Mikrés "Pointed scissors. 

“ Noshtar” (fasd-ki)—Lancets for bleeding. 

‘Needles and thread; Bandages, &<. 

“ Zeambér and Zanbéri”—Forceps of sizes. 

« Dastir "—A sort of syringe used in administering an enema; 

«Gud and. Biléi "Probes, 

& Pichliel suzék""—A syringe for injecting remodies in urinary complaints, 

For bleeding sud cupping they have the following:— 

‘The use either s horn, or an earthen cup called ‘ rummi’, or a hollow vessel called 
“tumbiyn” of ‘Icuppi’. When they apply the horn after cutting the vein, they apply the 
month to the point of the horn and draw in the breath, thus exhausting the sir and caus- 
ing the blood to flow and fil the vacuum; or else they prick the skin over with a lancet 
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and then apply the earthen pot which is heated, so that the air on cooling may contract 
and a vacaum be formed, to ll which the blood will exede. 

In some cases they morely wish to excite a tumour or boil, and they heat the. 
“tumbiya” or kuppi and tie it tight over the place, which causes it to riso and swell, or to 
suppurate, 

Ah Heine Wy reseere in being dono, the surgeon gives the patient » short 
round stick or “ latti”, which he is expected to keep twirling with his hand, thus keepi 
up cirvulation by the motion, " peace 

The case alluded to, contained s small saw (Ari), and a “pech”, an iron wite 
terminating in a spiral like a small cork-screw, used for worming out foreign matter from 
the ear or froma wound In the Moatgomery collection a looking glass was added to 
these articles, and the whole enclosed in a leather case called “ rachydni”, 

(4.) Gagras—These people are solely occupied in the application of leeches 
(Sok?) 

(5.) ‘Madéri’.-—These people cure the bites of snakes and animale, not by surgi 
cal or medical means, but by spells, incantations, and charms, These are invariably resor- 
ted to by the people in cages of enake bite! 


“ Kin maflyis",—Ear surgeons. These men occupy themselves with the treatment 
of ear-ache, and with removing obstructions in the passages. The use of a syringe ia un~ 
known. Their favorite remedy for ear-acho is the introduction of a little aweet oil. 


‘They use a patr of forceps, “ chimta, ”—a broad pointed probe wsed for digging out 
‘foreign matter, and called, “ silsi arfs nok-wali, ”"—a blunt probe, “ gol-nok-wali, "—and a 

probe for inserting cotton wool for cleaning the passage—“ silai-pamba wali”. 
The paring of nails, removal of corns, and other work of the chiropodist, is done by 

the barber, ‘ baja "* or “nai.” 
T must here mention one of the few operations in which the surgeons of the country 
are eminently successful. One, that of the cataract has been described, the other that I 
allude to, is the work of the Kangra “ Khangars” in restoring the nose, Jealous hus- 
ands bite or cut off the point of the nose of their wives in spite, and cutting off the nose 
seems alo to have been used ag a punishment in former days. The annexed plate, copied 
from e native drawing, will show the process. The patient is laid down, and the surgeon, 
with a lancet, or rather with a small razor (ushtra ) cuts » triangular bit of skin from 
the forehead,* which he turna down, and then dexterously and lightly twists just at the 
juuction of the nose with the brow, so as to bring the right side ofthe skin in front; he 
laya thia down over the nose, and having by dexterous manipulation and working drawn 
down the remainder of the original cartilage so as to form a basis, he disposes the new 
skin over the whole, and fixes it by strips of plaster and bandages. The gradual treatment 
of the healing surface, and the patients lying by, flapping away the flies, are qusintly, but 
accurately, portrayed in the plate. The only implements the “Khengars” use arg 
a razor or lancet, a needle for sewing, and one or two tools for smoothing down tho akin. 





© The skin iz taken from the forchesd, end never I beliers from the cheek. 
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‘These are all the elasses of people which make any pretance to be surgeona, Tha 
Practice of obstetric art in any form is unknown; midwives or dais attend, if neceuary, 
‘but are unable to render any assistance beyond what their hands can afford. It is needless 
to remark that they are utterly ignorant. In the list of druge of the firet volume will ba 
seen various remedies given to women before and after child-birth. Jt is to be remarked, 
however, that especially among the lower orders of the agricultural population, canes of 
Gificult parturition or birth appear to be comparatively rare. Should such a cpse cecur, 
the life of the child or the mother, or both, is invariably sacrificed through ignorance of 
‘any proper treaument. 

Under this chapter, F may mention that veterinary surgery it no better understood 
than that applied to the human frame, The Bétér or Salotri bas a few lanceta for bleed- 
ing and some bandages ; branding with a hot irou is a favorite remedy for most diseases 
in cattle, The pious Hindu will not touch the sacred animal himself, letting it die rather, 
he performs the operation however, vicariously by » Mossulmin, and it is all right } 

I may take this opportunity of including a notice of the Bhétra or oat-borer, 
Every native woman considers it necessary to have the eara bored, and some times not only 
ove hole but many are made, to admit of all the mass of bilis, bilss, murkis, do, &o, 
‘thut are fushionable to wear, © 


‘The Bhatras tools are as follows:—~ 


Murki—a stout zine wire bent round so a8 to form a nearly complete circle, tho 
two pointa are sharpened. One of these points is forced though the lobe of the year, 
snd the ring drawn though and left there till the wound, which is.@ severe one, heala. 
‘When the murki has done its work, a “bunds,” or second zine ring, thicker than the 
murki, is inserted to enlargo the hole, The bunda has also & emall weight hanging 
from jt, so 9g to pull down the oar aud ensure tha hole being made, Iam told 
that the operations necessary to gratify the hideous vanity of wearing clusters of ear. 
rings are so painful, that women sit ip the house for days erying with pain, and tho 
syonnds do not heal for three months sometimes, 


append the Jury Report in the collection of 1864, which shows aleo how fay European 
instruments are imitated hy native workman (see also the class “Corzrey.” ) 


REPORT OF THE JURY ON SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Furors :— 
Dr. Farquhar. Dr. Thom, 
Dr. Peony. 8. A. Sargeon Raheem Khan, 
Dr. Daliga. Dr. J B. Scriven, Reporter. 


The Districta exhibiting articles are, Kangra, Hooshysrpore, Sealkote, Lahore, 
Shabpur and Goojranwals. Besides thege, articles are incluged in the catglogua from 
Amritaur and Patyale, byt hava not come to hand. 





© Theright of thene rings onght to rnte Huropean ladies at least of the barbarous practice of 
boring holes is ther flesh te atek opnamenta in | = 
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The collections reported on are eleyen in pumber, vis:— 

Jot.—A rudely constructed razor and lancet sent up by the Local Exhibition Committea 
at Kangra. 

nd.—A sot of three ivory handled vaccine lgnceta, exhibited by Dr. Aitchison of 
Hooshyarpore, 

Srd,—A similar sat of lanceta with horn handles, also exhibited by Dr, Aitchison 
of Hooshyarpore. 

4th.—A case of Lithotomy instruments. Fhese are ofthe kind commonly provided for 
hospitals in India. They are not of the newest or best pattern, but their finish is 
good, in fact equal to that of the instruments usually supplied to Medical Depits 
from England. They are highly creditable to native artificers, and the jury think 
they are deserving of a prize of Re. 20. Theerhibitor ig Mr. Spance of Sealkote. 

Sth.—A case of midwifery instruments. The finish of these ia also creditable. The silver 
catheter is particularly well made, but the pattern of the forceps is not good, 
‘The jury consider this case deserving of a prize of Be. 10, The exhibitor is Mr. 
Spence of Sealkote, 

6th.—A case of instruments for extracting testh. The key and gum lancet in this case 
seem to be very good. The forceps and elevator are made after a pattern not much 
sed in the present day, and certainly not to be recommended, nevertheleas the finish 
of all iq excellent, and the jury recommend # prize of Rs. 10. The exhibitor is Mr. 
Bpence of Sealkote, 

7th.—An abscess lancet ; and 

Bth,—A bleeding lancet, both by Mr. Spence. These two instramenta are well polished, 
eharp, and apparently of good quality. 

‘Sth.—A ease of razors and other instruments used by the Native barber surgeons: these 
Delong to the Lahore Museum, 

10th.—A lancet and probes used by native Surgeons in tha operation for depression of 
cataract, exhibited by Dr. Henderson of Shahpore. 

ith —Two rudely made bleeding lancets and a gum lancet, from the district of Goojran- 
walla: the name of the exhibitor is not given. 


‘The prizes above recommended are as follows :— 


icle. mae | Exhibitor. Prize. 
—e | = — | nt 


Bealkote. | Mr. W. Spence, Rs. 20. 
* De. Re. 10, 
, Do. | Bs. 10, 
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Lithotomy case. 
Midwifery case, 
Dental Instruments. 
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CLASS XXXVI. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


The musicians of the Punjab, whether Hindu or Mussalman, wee the Hindu system 
exclusively. ‘The Arabic system of music is not known. 

It would be impossible for me to give under this Class any account of the musical 
system. I have caly ta describe the musical instruments in use as one of the branches of 
mechanical manufacture, 

T may however add « few words in preface to a descriptive list of musical instru. 
ments, and explain as much of the system of notation, tuning and melody, as will render 
what follows intelligible, 

Tho musicians who accompany regular nich players,* are alwaya Mussalmans of 
‘the caste of Mir or Mirisi ( barbers and astrologere &c. ) and are called “ Dim”; this 
term ia not however considered complimentary, and would be a positive insult if addressed 
to any one else, The Ddms use only a “ sarangi” a sort of fiddle, a pair of little bells or 
small cymbals, and s drum ; but at more elaborate neutches, in the houses of the wealthy, 
Ihave seen other instrumenta introduced. Some classes of Hindus perform as nautch 
dancers, and accompany them with music, such persons are called Rusdhéri. Professional 
players on the tambiira (» sort of guitar ) are called “ Kaléiwat” ; those on the bén, are 
* Bin-baz” Amateur musicians are called “ atai,” whatever instrument they prefor, 

should note that musto is strictly forbidden to Mussulmans, excepting only a 
dram called “ daf,” at marriages or ceremonies, and then apparently only for the purpose 
of publicity or proclamation of the evont. It is needlous to say that this prohibition is 
little attended to; and as early as the reign of Kai Kubéd (2285 A.D.) one Amir 
Khisro, in opite of the prohibition, introduced the guitar known as the “tambira,” which 
accompanies the voice ; and this has ever since been a very popular instrument, Amatour 
musicians are rare, and professional ones are looked op with a sort of contempt, like 
surgeons. 

The Hindu system of music does not appesr to be very different from our own, 
‘at least as regards the division of the scale or gamut. The octave, with seven fall tones, 
( the eighth being repetition of the first ) is recognised, and called ‘ suptag.’ Tnstead 
of the letters of the alphabet C. D, E. &c., or the notation do, re, mi, the notes are named 

Do—Khayj. 

Be—Rikab. 

Mi—Gendhér, 

Fa—Madbam, 

Sol—Pancham (‘the fifth’ ) or dominant, 
Ia—Dewat. 

Si—Nikédh. 

Do—Kharj—-again, &e, 





ie 


© This word Je now almost naturalized aa “naatohy”™ 
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Bub-division of totes ( ‘si?’ ) are recognited, and a half tone is called * mirchhan.” 
‘The quarter tone is recogniged, and both half and quarter tones are easily produced, stot 
on the fretted instruments, by putting the string to one aide of the fret, which of coured 
tightens it slightly, and raises the tone. In a “saptag”’ there are 21 ‘ mfrchhana’ or ubs 
divisions, as will be seen by dividing theecele into fractions of tones as,C. 0.26, cee, 
Oat D2 

‘The term ‘ ras’ is used apparently as our ‘ base‘; '' dirg” as tenor; and “ palutt 
as treble, 

T should remark that the inatrumenta are tuned to a convenient pitch to the voice, 
or to about half a tone lower than our full concert pitch. To tune an instrument ia 
“gar karna,' 

I will now proceed to » description of the instruments in use, 
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DIVISION I. 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


‘The most favorite of these appear to be the varieties of guitar. 

‘When these have more than one string, it will be invariably found that oly one 
string is designed to be fingered; the others, remaining as oper strings, and form the 
common chord of ©. major, which is played as an unvarying drone or accompaniment 
with the thumb, and while the “ chantarelle ” or melody string ia strock with the finger, 
which is generally armed with skeleton thimble made of iron or steel wire, and called 
* misrfy," Those instraments which have fretd ( sundri } have them moveable, as it jd 
the invariable practise to set the frets according to the rég or melody to be performed, and 
there are certain eet tunes appropriate to the different hours of day or ovehing. 

861 —[ ].—Tambéra—This guitar has only four strings, and no frets, It in 
a very favorite instrament, and sccompanies the voice. The tambiira is called “ chherwals,” 
vit, the secompaniar,” aa it is shaken ( chherna ) or twanged to the voice. ‘The strings 
consist of * madhaut ” or first string, which gives the melody ; and three others form the 
‘daad or drone, tuned to the octave and fifth. The tamburais a largo guitar, with alarge 
hollow body made of a gourd, faced with wood, and with a long stem or handle, It carries 
four strings, one of brags and three of iron wire : the strings are much thicker than thoss 
of the “pltér” (which follows ). One etring gives the melody, and the others the base 
or drone, bat usually the instrament being used to sccompany the voicd, the changes of 
tone in the first atring are few. 

963.-—[ ] “ Sithr "—There are several kinds, all of the varieties of guitar, to 
which word the name hea s clear affinity, In form these instruments are not inelegaat, 
The body is gourd shaped, and oxceedingly bulging ; in fact consisting of the half or section 
of a large gourd, with » flat face, the shoulder sloping off into the long wooden handle : the 
manufacture will be described presently. ‘The instruments aro often prettily aud claborately 
inlaid with ivory or else painted in gold and colors and varnished, Tho varietive of 
* Sithr” to be now deseribed are the “ Madham Sitér,"" the “ Chérgah Sitér,"” and the 
“ Tarbddr Sitdr.” The favorite form of“ Sitér " is called “ Madham", This is the ine- 
trament introduced at Deb by Amir Khisro in the reign of Kai Kubéd, ae already 
intimated. 

‘The Madham Sitér has the handle long and hollow, or deeply concave, but freed 
‘with a thia piece of “ tin” wood. The frets are of brass, and grooved in the middle, so 
as to retain the cat-gut belt which holds the fret to the handle, but admits of it bing 
moved up sud down to the position proper for the “rég” or music to be performed, ag 
already explained. 

‘The frets aro 16 in number, that is, prepared to producs on the first string, two 
oetaves; in compass, & largo instrument is sometimes made with twonty-one free or 
‘three octaves. 

The Sitér haa commoniy five strings, but sometimes six. The first string, called 
madham, is of thin steel wie, obtained from Delhi or Bareli; the others are two of brass, 
und the third of steal wire, . 
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‘The three last are thé drone or accompanying, and always open, strings, being tated 
to thé key note, fifth or ‘panchmas,’ and the lower dotave of the key note; if there aro 
six strings; the key note ‘s doubled in unison; if seven, the third is given as well as the fifth, 
thus giving the whole chord. 

666.—* Ohézgah Sitir,” is like the Madham, has four strings, and no freta, but per- 
manent marke on the haddle indicating the position of the fingering. 

864.—* Tarbdér Sith” or Sympathotic Sitér, hts the hendle slightly concave, aud 
under the frete atid uhder the playing wires a eet of very thin steel wires are extended, 
‘tuned to the asvedding notes of the gamut. The pegs which hold these strings are at 
‘the sides of the handle, thoes holding the playing strings at the head. The “tarb” are 
purely sympathetic strings, vibrating and producing » shrill twang in unison, and by 
sympathy with the cortespénding note struck on the upper strings, The admirers of 
the Synipathetio Piano-forte of modern times will perhaps bé surprised to note so very 
ancient s recognition of the prinaiple. ‘Thé ‘tarb’ strings appear-to ma td be tuned rather 
flat of thé true tqnes, Which produces a gréater twailg, and there is always ne tone below the 


key notd. ‘Thus, mppodd thé first strings of thé drone strings is tuned to C. 
thon the lowést of the “tarb” strings will be tuned to the B below and #0 


‘on, upwards, 

865 — Bin."—The next instrument of this class is o *bin,’ It consists of 
Jong hollow ber or key board, fiat above, and odneave below ; on this the wires rest, and it 
is supported at either end by» large gourd. The form will be more readily understood 
from the plate 

The “bin” is the best sounding of all thé stringéd instruments played by aid of 
the fingets and the “ ntisrdb ” or wire guard. 

It haa six strings, and moveable frets ; the first string alone, which is played with 
the freta, is called “bj” ‘The other aix atrings are strug at eome distance off the * bij,” 
no as to leave root for thé play of the finger The second and third are of steel wire, 
the fourth of brass, the fifth of steel, and the sixth of steel also, but with fine brass wire 
coiled upon it. This string is called “ lars,” 





The bin has also the sympathetic atrings called " tarb,” whote soreWa are oft the 
tide of the handlé. ‘They are nine m sumber,—that is, dight notes of the gumtit ahd ond 
below ; thus the sécond string of the upper set being tuned to‘ middle 0. * Kharj”—~ 
the lowest note of thé tarb will be B hatural, the second C nataral, corresponding to the 
wecond string above; atid #0 oh up the scale. 

‘The bid ia frequently rtade ofa very largé size with ptoportionately stout wired, 
and can then produce  Idud sound: it is teed more for instrumental musi than accom: 
panying the voice. it is not to be confused with u sort of pips also called * bin.’ 
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866 — Rabé.—Is an instrument much used in Tucknow and in Hindustan, but 
not in the Panjab, It has six strings, sad a long handle sbout thres feet long, ‘The 
strings are atteched to screws in the broad heed of the handle, and arranged in a peculiar 
manner, which will be understood from the figure in the annexed plate, 

T have now only to add a few instruments, which are hurdly fit to be called inetru- 
ments at all, being rade and unmusical sounding guitars, fitted with only one or two 
etrings, and capable only of affording a sort of accompaniment to the voice, Such are 
generally used by fakira and wandering singers. 

807.—" King.”—A rale instrument, deriving its name from the twaoging shrill 
noise it makea It consista of a single wire stretched over two small bridges resting at 
either end of stick or bamboo, which pesses through a small half gourd at either end, 
like our basket stick: the face of the gourd is left open ( fig 1. ) 

‘Thia instrument is used by Brahman beggars when singing for alms, &c. 

9868.—* Yok iéra.”—This is a rude instrament with one string, for accompanying 
the voice, and used by fakirs sometines: also accompanied with the ‘kartal” or ‘ Lunes.” 
It consists of a long bamboo handle with a small circular body made of half a gourd, and 
with parchment strained over the front, on this is a small bridge over which the Lrase 
wire passes. The wire is secured to the end of the bamboo projecting slightly through 
end beyond the body, A large wooden peg or screw ut the end of the handle enablea the 
player to adjust: the tone of the string. 

869 —“ Chéridra.”—Mlayed with a wooden stick or pleetrum, (‘jawa’ or jaba ), 
which in a thin piece of wood shaped as (fig. 4.) The chértéra is shown in (fig.2.) Ithas 
four atrings, three of ateel and one of brass wire. An instrument I saw of this name ab 
Delhi, had only two strings, and was played with s bow like the ‘Kaménoli’ (fg, 8. ) 

870 —“ Saréd,” also called Habsb, from Bunnoo, This instrament is mostly used 
dy Kébulis and in Khorisiu, and so is found in our frontier districta One specimen in the 
collection of 1864 was described an “ rabéb.” The instrument, which is rather elegantly 
shaped, iu figured in the plate ‘The great depth of the body, ss shewn in the side view ia 
remarkable. ‘The body and a part of the handle, (ss far as the fret marks) are hollow, 
and made of ‘ tan‘ or ‘ shisham ’ wood. 

The handle and body aa far as the central bend or waist, are faced with wood, and 
the rest of the body with parchment. There are six catgut strings which are played on 
with the ‘jaws’ like the last described instrument. These strings pase over a small 
‘wooden bridge on the parchment. and are secured to a piece of leather, which is fixed to 
the bottom of the instrument, and has the end split into tags, to each oue of which a string 
end ia fastened off. There are also ive sympathetic brass wires, ( iarb) which pass into 
the hollow body of the handle through small holes made for the purpose, and are wound 
on screws the handles of which project at the side, 

‘The Rabéb called “Rabéb Bandrei"—Benares rabéb—is an instrument with a bow. 

‘The noxt series consista of threa stringed instruments, which are played with the 
finger, or with small sticks or hammers These instruments no doubt suyyested originally 
the desiga of the Virginal, Clavichord and Harpsichord, which have been improved into 
the modern Piany-forte: they correspoud with the Dulcimer and Pwallery of aucient 
writers. 
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Of these instruments, only one existe in the Musoum of Lahore, as in use in the 
Tanjeb, the others ero obsolete. 

871.—"' Kénén, "This is the pealtery or sort of harp. It consists of & 
frame shaped wa in Sgare 6, The strings, which are ateel, are twenty-three in number, to . 
include three whole octaves: they are fized by movesble screws at the upperend. it differs 
from our harp in principle of construction, inasmuch as the strings which are fixed to the 
sounding board, are thenee cazriod, not diagonally upwards to the curved upper beam, but 
horisontally to « beam opposite the sounding board. There are 28 strings. 

872.—“ Kantire ”—This instrument consists of a hollow and fiat sounding board, 
made of tin wood, and of an oblong shape, supported partly on ahollow square bor, and 
partly by two trewsel legs or rests. The specimen I describe from was about 20 inches 
long and 8 broad. In the upper part (the end opposite the bor) the screws for holding 
the wires are fixed upright and perpendicular to the face of the sounding board; the 
attings, twenty-two in number (octaves ) are of steel wire, and of equal length, the 
requisite adjustment as to length being attained by the wires passing over or rathor 
through some ivory pegs arranged diagonally scroas the board. 


The instrument ie played with the finger and ‘ mizrab.’ It in tuned from one note 
Delow the key note, and then regularly up the scale by full tones. 


‘We now come to the stringed instruments. which are played with a bow (gas or 
kamén{). There are several varieties: the most pretensious is the— 

873.—" Tdiis."--A long handled instrument, of which the body isin the form ofa 
percock, whence the name. The upper part of the body is covered with strained parch- 
ment, and the lower part highly colored, gilt and varnished to resembles peacock. This 
curious instrument is figured in the plate annexed, The handle, which is very long, is 
hollow, but faced with a thin slip of tin wood. It carries sixteen moveable brass freta. 
Along the left side of the keyboard or handle, a small bar of wood is attached, which 
carries sixteen pegs, which hold sixteon sympathetic steel strings ‘ tarb,” which are 
arranged slightly diagonally, uo aa to come down to the bridge of the instrument, which 
supports the four main strings on the upper edge, and the sixteen “ tarb ” strings through 
sixteen emall holes in the centre of it. ‘The four strings are arranged as usual: one alone at 
the right side, which ia changed by fingering to produce the melody; the other thres tuned 
to the key note, fifth and octave form the bass or drone accompaniment: the four strings 
ere made, the first three of steel, the fourth of brasa wire. All are of equal length and 
Sttached to four large pega, two in front and two at the side of the extreme end of the 
handle, but as the second string produces @ shriller tone than could be got by having the 
fall length and tightening the screw, it is shortened by a small ivory peg through which it 
Passos, just below the fifth fret. ‘Tbe instrament, which I have heard played with considers 
ablo skill, ia played with a bow fitted with a number of black horse hairs, and stiffened with 
roein ( hiross ) ; the hairs of the bow are not arranged flat as in an European violin bow, 
but in a bunch, with s piece of wood at one end, which can be adjusted to tighten the 
hairs, When once act right they ard tied down with string, there being no seew 
arreagement as in the European bow. 
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874.—" Sérangi”—Ia the common fiddle used by all the nautch players. Ft has a 
thick shor} handle, almost as broad as the body, and is like it, hollow. The body is aleo, 
heltow, and faced with parchment; it in chamfered or pared away at the sides towards the 
middle, ‘The strings are of catgut, four in number, and attached $0 eorews with large knobs 
fixed im the handle, two in front and two at the sides. There are aleo eleven or thixtean, 
brass wire ‘tarb’ or syuipathatio strings, which are fixed to acrews or pega atranged 
in two rows: these ppas through the body of the handle and project at the side. The end of 
‘the wires are introduced through small holes in the surface. The sound of thia instrument 
is very harah aud disagreeable. The firat strings and the second, ig order to. shorten the. 
length, rest on a small bridge near the tightening screw, called “' ér” ox “ pilak;” the 
third rests on a tag of tightly wound silk, possibly to desden the sound; this tag, which 
gan be pulled ynder the string at pleasure, is called “ batti.” The curious shape of the 
head and haydle will be seen in the plate. 

Another instrument was described to me ax in we in Pattala, as the Ching, ( fig. 
7). Flave some misgivings that this is either tho same as Sarands, or only a variety 
have not been able to procure a apesiman, but am told tbat it is at anpo recognized by the 
body being in the shape of a kite (patang.) The body is made of wood, and the upper part 
ia hollow and open, the lower part is covered with parchment and carries the bridge. Thera 
are five atrmga attached to screws placed thas : 
in the handle, and also eleven sympathetic strings, 
which are attached at the side. The instrument 
ia played with the “ gazi” or bow 


875.—" Tid” oy “ Tag." —This is’ much radler instrament than any of the forego 
ing. Ite body is of roughly cut deodar wood, shaped as in fig 8, the upper part being 
hollow, the lower covered with parchment; it hag four strings, three of steel wire, and the 
fourth of thick twisted copper wire, and is pjayed with rude bow. Thiq instrament 
js only to be found in villages, and is said to be much, sed in Marwar. 

876.—" Dotfro.”—An instrument called dotéra, but having however fone string, i 
not unlike in shape to the Chértara, but hes a short thick handle like a sfrangi. 

8%'7.—" Chikdya,—in the fakir fiddle. tig represented in §g 9. The three strings 
are made of bunches of black hores hair, and there are five sympatheticatrings. ‘Tho handle 
ip covered with wood and is hollox, the lower part of the body is covered with parchment. 

878.—" Kaménchi”—is » sort of large fiddle, twice the size of @ “ marangi,” and 
\yaed mostly by Kashmiris ( fig. 8 ) 

Before passing on to the wind instruments, F shoulé mention that the manufacture. 
of stringed instruments is a specialty of ane claeg of workmen ‘ Khdtamband': they 
never make drums or pipes of any sor. 

"Bhoir tools are like those of ordinary caypantere, but capable of doing smaller and 
finer work. They have the “ teshs”* or adze; some saws, a “\ chosé,” or long thin rasp, 
&° tilora” or threa cornered file, a “ miyén-tarésh,” or gouge or scoop to make the hollow 
handles of instruments with; a“ ufmgira” or half round le; 3“ kanasal” or two edged 
fe with fine or “ smooth” cut; =“ sathri” or “ chauragi" ( emall chisel); “sanz,” 
forceps; “ parkar” or compasses, anda “barms,” to bore holes. The wood wed is 
juvariably “ tin,” which ia tolerably bard, does pot split, has no resin or cil, polishes well, 
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snd ia not lighle to insects orto decay. The dry shell of the great gourd (Oucurbita mazima) 
and Ingenaria (the battle gourd} are in request for the bodies af all sorts of sitira, 
pfns &c.; ivory is required for inlaying and for the bridges ( ghari or surdhér! ) of the 
dastrumente. 


DIVISION IE. 
WIND [NSTRUMENTS. 


Those are nat so numerous as the stringed instrumenta, nor are they commonly 
‘peed, except perhaps the bdosri or finte, and # sort of flageolet ; make charmers carry the 
bin,” and trampets are used in heathen worahip. 

The following ia a list — 

879.— Baneri °—A flute or fife with four holes, made of bamboo. 

880,—* Nai” is o straight pipe somewhat similar, 

881.—* Alghoza”—A sort of flageolet also made of bamboo, has seven holes, 
is slightly fonyel-shaped, and played either smgly or with two in the mouth at once. 

882.— Surnd "—vulgarly called “ tét""—A wooden tube with « trumpet shaped 
ond. In fact a sort of clarionet. 


883,— Nairi"—A flageolet played by Kashmir(s, vary like the last named. 

§84.—" Bis, —This instrument consists of a double flageolet, fitted to a hollow 
pad narrow necked gourd. Jt is figured in the annexed plate. It is principally played by 
tnake charmers. 

885.—“ Sharnac.”—From the Bunnoo hills, and aleo io be met with in other hill 
places of the west Punjab. Isa regular bag-pipe, or set of pipes fitted with an inflated 
goat's skin. 

886.—" Mardong "—is a sort of postman's horn. 

887.—" Tord" —in « very long, and loud sounding straight brass trumpet, used at 
warriagos, religious festivals, &c. When curved it ia called “kargé." Horns (narsingha), 
and conch shells (zhapk) are also used on such occasions. 


ie 
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DIVISION III. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The following are miscellaneous :— 
888.—" Jaltareng,” —oonsiste of x series of thin porcelain cups of rises, partly filled 
with water, according to the note required. and so tuned to two or three octaves, 
note by note They are played with amall bamboo sticks, like our harmonicon, &. 
889,—“ Tolls "—s small bell worn round the neck. 
890.—“ Jora or Kaingi”—two small Lells, struck one in the other. 
A Lie 
Chaina”—Large cymbals. 
—Also a kind of oymbal. 
804,—" Mojra"—-A uame for cymbals appearing in the Gugaira (Qfontgomery)* 
collection. 
895.—"" Kartdd”—two pieces of hard dark wood, generally shisham, played just as 
the “ bones" are by Negro singers 
896, —° Miinchang or muchang” is the Jew’a harp. This toy appears to be of great 
antiquity in India, and is of exactly the same form and construction as those used by’ 
children in Europe Iam told that at Kalka (Ambals District) at o certain season of the 
year these toys are made and sold by hundreds. 


« 






. 


DIVISION Ivy. 
DRUMS. 


Drums are 00 nniversally admired, and form such necessary accompaniment of 
every entertainment, procession, or ceremony, that it is not surprising to find a great 
‘variety of every possible size and shape, 

897.—" Tambér "is sn English Military drum.* 

89G.—" Diol "—Is a very large barrel-shaped drum, held horizontally, both ends 
being fitted with leather or parchment, and struck with slightly curved sticks, 

890.—" Dholki” or Dholak—is the same shape, but somewhat smaller. 

900,—" Paktwoj”—A large drum of barrel-shape, but much more elongated, and 
consequently hsving the parchment end much smallorin diameter. Itis used in processions. 

901-— Nakira”—Ts o kettle dram. 

902.— Dhoussa”—A military kettle dram carried on horse back. 

908.—" Noubat""— A very large kettle drum carried on camel back. 





# Not to be confaxod with tambiira, the sort of guitar before described. 
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904,—Tabla.—The pair of emall drums played on to accompany the “sarangi” at a 
autch, The body is made of turned and lacquered wood ; the bases being rather broader 
than the upper end, they stand upright, and have parchment at the upper end only, 
which can be adjusted and tightened by long leather thongs. The tabla are always in 
pairs, tuned differently : the one with a high note is marked with a large black spot on the 
parchment, and is called “ agaura;” the other or lower toned drum is called “ pichaura” 
or “dhéma”—played with the hand, 

905.—“ Tisha” is aeort of tambourine. Tts body in fact consisteof seort of basin of 
pottery ware, covered with goat skin and played with sticks. A hole is made through the 
basin at the back. The instrument is worn suspended from the neck yy the performer 
by atrings, and used in processions, weddings, &c. 

906,—“ Daira or Darya” is a large tambourine without bells. 

907.— Khanjri” is a mmaller tambourine with bells, set in the rim, just as in the 
Buropesn tambourine. 

A native book of musical instruments I have seen, contains samall but rather deep 
made tambourine, with belle called “ dufif” 

908," Mandi” is a small barrel-shaped drum, of turned wood. hung by string 
‘ound the neck, and played on at both end’s with the hand. This is usod by itinerant 
showwen do. 

909,—" Daf"-—is » sort of tambourine, used only by bhangis, and chiras (sweeper 
caste). A circular wooden frame, the front covered with parchment and the back by » 
network of catgnt (or rather goat-gut ) leaving, however, a round hole in the centre, 

910.—“ Daweé” —A small dram, used by Kahérs (bill carriers) and also by itinerant 
showmen: it is shaped like a ‘dumb-bell,’ is of turned wood, and has a parchment face at 
either end; two emall strings ate attached, each armed with a pellet covered with cloth. 
The little instrument is grasped in the middle by one hand, and then being twisted about, 
the pellets hit the parchment and produce the sound. 

The Kahars, when sitting round to sing, will frequently use en earthern ‘ ghara * 
for a dram, or will support a metal plate on an inverted ‘ghara,’ aud lay a bracelet or 
dangle on the plate, and strike it as. drum ; the bracelet causes a jingling sound, as well 
aa the drumming 2oise. 

911,—Tumkandi.—A dram used by Kashwirie, It consists of an earthen pot, 
uarrow at the bottom and wide at the mouth, shaped in fact like a flower pot; the mouth 
is closed with parchment or skin, aud the instrument is held under the left arm end 
droyamed on with the right hand. 


ed 
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CLASS XVII. 
SMALL MACHINES FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES. 


This Olses cantot be expectéd in the presat state of advance to which this country 
has attained, to bé very numerously represented, of to exhibit any very great skill, I shall 
have little else to offer by readers, than a list of the best of such articles as were exhibited 
in 1864, and have been éleewhere met with. 


The first kind consiat of locks. 


912.—Ordinary native padlocks. 


Brory man fastons his hous door, and even his boxes, by means of a chain and 
btaple with ono of these padlocks. 


‘The padlocks are of two kinds, on6 of which is considered insectre, and the other 
other more difficult to oper. 


‘Tho upper one ( fig 1 ), in the aunexed plate, is closed siniply by dutch which is 
pressed forward by a spiral spring, 20 ae to fix the énd of the handle which projects 
Wownwarils for the purpose, 

The key in mers scrow; ibis inserted at thé mouth of & short tube, which ettries 
at one end the iron catch, and is surrounded by the spiral spring. It is wound in till the 
thick part touches the cuter shell of the padlock, when the leveragé causes thé internal 
spiral to be contracted, by which means the catch is withdrawn and thu handls let 
loowa. A thief could of course effect the same thing by inserting alinist any old actew key 
‘of the same size, A single blow would also rempte the edd of the ose, and then the catch 
onl bo panhea bac with en: A glance at thé sdctions shewn itt the sketch will explain 


The second kind of lock, though still rdder in appdarance, and having the 
awkward bar or iron (sewn at fig 2) for its key, is yet stronger dnd resiste the burglars 
of thia country better In this lock there iss etrong iron bolt thtown actos (fig 3, ) 
and is held there by the upper bolt (4), being furnished with « stiff spring im either side 
(¢ 6) his cannot slip through the hole at the end of the case (d) withotit being first 
compressed by the fork of the key, A thief, unlees he happens to have a key of the right 
side to catch the springs (which may vary considerably ), hae to break the whole tock. At 
beat however this ia a very rude and by no means secure padlock. Some remarks about 
native locks will be found in the Jury Report on Cultery and Hardware at page 152, ef reg. 
They should have more properly been inserted here, Lut it was found impossible to break 
‘up the report 

Among the mnost tloteworthy of these locks, is that setit from Basahir ( No. 7779 ), 
and used in other parte of the hill districts also Tu principle it is tiot unlike the second 
figure in the plate, as it consisté of a bolt thrown across thé aperture in the lower part: 
the key in however different, it haa to be insdrted vertically through a slit in the upper 
part, which is made with a flat top, and then being itiserted, has to be pushed sidowsyn till 
it catches the apring inside, and allows the bolt to be pushed back. The key is shaped as 
at fig, 8. 
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Omitting locks imitated from European models, the ones worth extracting from the 
Catalogue of 1864 are— 

913.—[ No. 7870 ],—Monster lock of polished iron ( valued at 40 Re.) made by 
Tiaht Baksh of Lahore. This is on the principle of figure 2, and opens with a lever bar. 

914.—[ No. 7878 ]—Puzale pedlock,—Thia is in shape like whorse: it is fom a 
maker in the distant province of Bukhara. It is certainly difficult to open, The key is fixed 
in it, but haa to be properly applied, so as to enable the bolt to be withdrawn, In shape it 
ig made to resemble a horse, I bad no opportunity of discovering the secret, ‘The great 
difficulty ia to find out how to insert the key, which carries s small moveable bar at one end, 
Tf the key is once inserted the puszle is overcome, a¢ a push throws back the bolt, 

918.—[ No. 7890 ].~Was padlock, made in the form of a tiger, and gilt, It was 
mnpide by Pir Baksh of Lahore, who valued it at 20 Bupees, 

A series of neatly made scales and weights for postage purposes was sent from 

Tudhiana, 
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CLASS XX VIIT. 
ORDNANCE, AND ARMS EXHIBITED AS 8UCH. 


In former days, as already intimated, the art of making ewords and guns, es well 
as of defensive armour, was successfully practised in the Punjab. It is at present only to 
be found in the workshops of a fow artificers, relicte of the Sikh days. and of apprentices 
‘who had learnt from them. In Kashmir, however, both swords and firearms are well 
made, and the sword blades of Peshawar are famous, The cutlers of Sealkot, Nizimébad, 
and Wazirébéd (Gujrénwala district }, and of Gujrat, are atill able to make sach weapous, 
but not of a very good description of metal. 


DIVIsIon I. 
ORDNANCE. 


Tt may be aa well to make some mention of the art of cannon founding sa 
practined in this country. 

The casting of cannons in brass was understood, and a few well finished 
specimens may be seen in the Lahore Fort Armoury, and one good specimen ( Mohamadan 
work ) in the Lahore Museum. 

Outside the latter building stands the once celebrated gun called “ Zamsams,” 
or“ Bhangiwalla t5p.” 

It was cast in the time of Ahmad Shah Déréuf, and was evidently considered « 
‘wonderful work, even after making allowance for the Oriental metaphors of the inscription. 

The gun is 14 fect 44 inches in length, exclusive of the cascabel, and the aperture 
of the bore is 9} inches. 

The following is a transcript of the descriptive account placed in the Oentral Museum. 

The great gun called “‘ Zamsama,” or the “ Bhangfanwali tép,” was cast A. D. 
1761, by Shah Wali Khan, Wasir of Ahmad Shab Déréni. 

After the departure of Ahmad Shah, the gun was left in the possession of the 
Bikh Sirdars of the Bhang{ mist ( whence its name “ Blangiénwalf tdp.”) It came to be 
regarded na e taliaman of supremacy among the Sikhs. Eventually, Ranjit Singh 
possessed himself of it, and it was used by him at the siege of Multan, in A. D. 1818. 
From that date it used to stand at the Delhi gate of labore, until removed in 1960, 

« The gun now stands near the Contrel Musoum, facing the Sadr Bazaar, in which 
Position it was placed on the cocasion of the Duke of Edinburgh's visit to Lahore, in 
February 1870. 
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‘The inscription on the gun ia translated sa follows :— 
“ By order of the Emperor [ Ahmad Shah ] Dar-i-dirén, 
Shah Wali Khén, the Wasir, made this gun, named 
Zamrama, the taker of strongholds, 
The work of Shah Nasr. 


1 
In the reign of the Emperor, possessing diguity like the Feridin, 
Dispenser of Juatice, robed in oanity, 


ia the reign of ] his present Mejaty, Abmead Shab Dér-i-Dirin, 
Prince occupying « throns mienty as Jamahid’s, 


he ested wate as haa Wel 
‘From the threshold of His Highness, 
4 


An order to have cast, with every possible skill, 
A gun, terrible az a dragon, and huge 28 4 mountain : 
8 


[Yea, the order was given] to his heaven-enthroned Majesty's devoted servant, 
Shah Wali Khéin, Wasir. 
6 
So, in order to effect this great achievement, 
Tho master-workman called up his endeavours ; 
7 


Till, with consummate toil, was cast 
This wondrous gun—Zamsama,— 
8 


A destroyer even of the strongholds of heaven— 
Under the auspices of his Majesty. 
9 


T enquired of Reason for the date of this gun ; 
‘Rengon angrily replied— ” 
“ Te thou wilt give thy life in payment 
T will repeat to thee the date.” 

1 
I did no, and he replied ;—* What « gus ts this!’ 
‘ The form of a fire raining dragon.’ 


‘The last lines give the chronogram of the date of the gun, 1174 A. H,, or 1761 
AD. 
‘The letters in the words have s numerical value, according to the “Abjed” 
system, : 
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‘This gun is mounted on a large carriage ( takht ). The Sikhs used shisham wood 
for the carriages, but always preferred Kiker ( Acacia arabica ) for the wheels, on ncoount 
of its toughness. They thought this of so much importance, that for the supply to the 
arsenale in Kashmir, the Sikhs attempted to form a plantation of the Kiker in tho 
‘uncongenial climate of Srinagar, whore & few of the trees may still be acen, Besides 
guns cast in brass, long narrow iron guns may be seen at Lahore, andalso a few of 
wider bore, made of bars of iron secured by iron rings or bands. 

Tron small bore cannons, mounted on the wooden saddles of camels were in use, 
and called Zambirak. . 

‘The principle of making guns in bare with rings, was considered ae the early and 
rude ides, and was abandoned when the art of casting was invented. 

The cascabel of a cannon is called “‘ dumeli” or “ badeli” ; the trunnions “ hathia,”” 

The frame of the carriage on which the gun resta is “ parh”; “makki” is the 
sight mark on the muzzle; and “didbén” the sight at the other end. The touchhole is called 
“pig”, 

Gnuléb Singh invented a very small gun (of iron) mounted ona small carriage 
for hill warfare, it was drawn by a man or by a goat. 

‘The “ Obchi” or howitzer, was only introduced after the contact of the British 

with the Sikhs, and was used to discharge shells { gola-sé!) made of sino, 
‘because they did not know how to cast hollow iron shells, 

~The Obeht is said to be kothidar, or having a chamber at the end of the bore, 
which the cannon has not. 

‘The shell is made in a mould having a-olid centre and a layer of wax over it; 
over the wax other layers of clays are ameared. The wax is melted (aa described at page 
141 ) and thus a hollow ia left, srtschs 9 Hei by Soe malted mistal: 

An other way is to take an iron “ rosa,” or hollow iron mould, whish separates 
into two halves ; each is filled with a mixture of sand and oil, and a wooden ball of the 
required size firat impressed into one half and then into the other: a hollow sphere is 
thus formed when tho halves are closed together, but in the middle, an earthen ball 
(bach mitti ka ) is fixed to an iron pin, projecting from the bottom of the mould, The 
“ pacha " is made of the same size as the interior hollow of the shell is to be. Motal ia 
then poured in, 
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‘The mouth of the shell is fitted with «tube of box wood, through which passes 
8 fallta ( or fatfla ) or slow match, made of cotton thread soaked with a paste of powder 
and spirits, 

The “ obchi ” was made for shells of 10 seers, 15 seors, or 20 to 25 seers. 

The next kind of gun to be dascribed is the “ Héth”—alweys constructed of the 
length of nine times the diameter of the aperture ; either shell or shot could be fired, and 
could be sent much further than by the obchi. This gun was olso made without » 
chamber ( kothi. ) 

The large mortar was called “Gbubfra ;” the length of the piece being halfas much 
again as the diameter of the mouth: it was made of gun metal, nover of iron, 

‘Large shella wero made with a series of thin iron bars, called “ kapfnch ” inside, 
‘This was dono by simply taking an earthen bachs, or ball, to keep the centre clear, over 
this the iron bars were arranged all round, fixed with wire at the bottom and round the ueck. 
Each kapanch was shaped thus <—~—> Over this frame wax was spread, and 
then earth. The wax being melted out, aa before described, and metal poured in. When the 
shell case was thus complete, the earthen bacha was broken up, and picked out in piecoa, 
leaving the collection of “‘ kepanchs ” inside, which remained attached by the neck to the 
shell by the contact of the melted metal. The explosion of the shell caused the plates 
to separate, and a dangerous discharge of these sharp pieces of blade-like metal was the 
consequence. 

Several guns called “ jasail " heve been used in forts, They are merely very largo 
Jong muskets, #0 big that 4 man could not use them. 

‘These particulars were given me by Nidhén Singh, an old man who used to cast 
guns in the Sikh times, He tells me he has cast 700 pieces in his day, and originally 
Joarnt through his father from « Kébulf. 


DIVISION II. 
FIREARMS FOR WARFARE OB SPORTING PURPOSES. 
These will be beat Wustrated by enumerating, with the eddition of descriptive 
notes, where necesuary, the collections sent to the Exhibition of 1864. 
Awnrmaae, 
916.—[ 10864 ].—A pistol (the English term is used in Pénjabi—pistdl.) 
917.—[ 10965 ].—A blunderbuss, called “‘ karébfn ” in the vernacular catalogue, 
It ins ahort and somewhat wide mouthed piece, but the short and trampet shape barrelled 
‘weupon generally known as the blunderbuss, is not called karébin, but “ sher baché.” 
Lazoxs. 
918.—[ 8781 ]—Matchlocks inlaid with gold. 
‘These matchlocks are of the form which will be seen in the plate representing 
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‘a group ofarms.’ There is one near the right edge of the pillar, It isfired by a 
“ falita”” or slow matob, and called “bandék tora dér.” This latter word is said 
to be derived from the “ taur” or “tor,” the Elephant creeper, the fibrous stalks of which, 
when dry, were used for slow matches. The air roota of the “ pipal” ( Ficue religioes ) 
and of the bar ” ( Hove Indica) are similarly used. 

“ Bandtk pathar kalah.”—A long barrelled picce, firing with flint and pan, 

“ Bharmér lahori.”—A kind of weapon that haa both flint and 2 slow match, in 
esse either should fail to go off. It was invented in Ranjit Singh's time by a Hindéstani 
called Mirza Bharmar, whence the name. 

 Rafl.”—This is merely & corruption of the English term rifle, and is made on 
the Buropean model. 

 Bondiik masila-dar ”—“ Masfla-dar” moana a weapon that is fired by a cap 
containing the explosive composition or “ maséla.” 

“ Karébin.”—A short barrelled gun, with the muzzle slightly trampot-shaped. 

“ Bher baché "—A short barrelled and very trampet-shaped weapon, not larger 
however, than « large old-fashioned horse pistol. 

“ Banddk rakh-dér ” has a rifle bore. 


Partata. 
919.—[ 8107 ]—An sir gun. ( This is imitated from the European model, ) 


Brana, 
920.—-[ 10901 ].—A native matchlock—Sirmur State, 


Dena Ismar, Kuar. 
921.—[ 10409 ].—A Pathan matchlock. 


Deas Guast Kuay. ‘i 

922.—[ 10418—24 ]—A matchlock from the Khurfsén, exhibited by the Luxp 
Curey. 

923.—[ 10414—812 }.—Another from the Bozdér hills. 

924.—{ 10416—314 ].—Another from Eéjanpir. 

925.—[ 10417—815 ]—Another sent by the Goromam Caer. 

926.—( 10418816 ]—Another from Réjhan by Imam Basen Kuan, 

Shooting belts, called “ Kamr-kbisa,” accompany most of these guns. They 
aro furnished with a series of parallel tubes bound together, for holding bullets, a shot 
flack, @ powder horn or “ shékh,” flint and steel, and a knife, 

‘Pusnawus. 

927.—[ 226 ].—‘ Tofang Sind{ ’—value Rs. 500, from Sind, exhibited by Mumam- 
map Aur Kuax. 

928.—[  ].—! Bandfik mah sipaia “The long heavy matchlock used by the hill 
teiben: it is always known by having two pesmgs on metal supports. to staady, the barrel, 
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the Weapdn beitig too long and heavy to ensue'an accurate shot without such 
Though these guns take a great time to load and adjust, yet, in the hands of Afridfs and 
others, when-they do go off, they prove very deadly weapons. 

It is now time to describe the method of msking guns and boring the barrela, 

‘The stock of # native gun is an unimportant part, and is geuerally narrow in form 
aa will be best sean from the plate, showing @ group of arma on the wall of the Exhibition 
of 1804, 

‘The matchlock farthest to the left, and nexta huge double-handed sword, is the 
usual form of a native gun: the one represented is “tora-dér,” 4. ¢., fired by a slow match; 
the stock is of shisham wood. The two guns next to this having curiously carved stocky, 80 
broad at the but end, are from Bahawalpur. The stocks are made of stained shisham, and, 
have sume silver and ivory inlaid ornaments. One of the long guna from the Derajét has 
a sort of knob or pad at the end to protect the user from the effects of the recoil, Such 
8 piece is shewn in the centre of the group in the plate. 

‘The locks of guns need no remark. ‘There is first the simple matchlock, which 
consists merely of a trigger, with # amull bar, which allows the piece of hooked metal which 
holds the ' falta ' or match, to drop and come in contact with the pan; there is also the 
common flint and steel lock, in no way differing from old fashioned pieces of Kuropean 
manufacture. Such locke as are now made with nipple and cap, are copies of the simple 
European model. 

Gun barrels are made in three waya:— 

First the common way, which is inferior; but guns for the rank and file in the Sikh 

‘army were thus made. The gun so made is called “ patta-ka-bandtk.” It consists simply 
in bending a flat broad bar ofiron round a mandrel ( Iéthi) into a tube, and hammering 
together the edges till they are thoroughly united. One good point about these guns was, 
that if they borat, which they often did, they did not do much harm. 

The second way is to take 2 series of strands (gaz) of iron: each strand is 
originally aquare, and then called kandla, but has to be first twisted, so as to form a spirals 
sixteen of these strands are then longitudinally arranged round shaft or “ \éthi" of 
iron, and tied in their place with iron wire. “ Chikni mittf” a sort of fire clay, in next 
emeared over, and then the barrel ia heated, a few inches ata time, und hammered together, 
The spiral twist of the strands leavee « peculiar water-mark in the iron, hence the barrel 
made in this second way ore called “ jaubar-dér.” 

‘The third way differs from this, in that no “ léthf ” is used, and the barrel is made 
of a spiral band of iron, over which seems nee Neu oem the reverse way. This sort 
of gun is paid to be “ chéridar.” 











‘This species of gun is esid to bo best made in Bahéwélpur, and next to that at Kohat, 
Gan barrels are mostly made with “ Guleri ” or with “ Bajaur” iron, 
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I shail only add, that in these “ watered” guns, the outer surface is either round, or 
filed into sight facets, whence called “ pahldar,” 

‘The following sccotint of the Kohat manufacture has been kindly communicated 
to me by Mr. Robert Hgerton, C. 8., who saw the process, 

“ This is the pioce of forging from Kohst, which I saw the gunsmiths there do 
before me in about an hour. 

« They take « flat bar of Bajaur iron, straighten the edges, and reduce the bar 
to a uniform thickness by hammering and heating: they then hammer the bar to a point, 
and work it with hammer under several heatings to a coil. No rod down the contre is 
sed, The ooil is hammered tight by hitting it on the ends, and is welded by covering it 
‘with o yellow clay (common at Kohat) and heating it, ‘The clay has a reducing effect, and 
the surface of the iron becomes very fusible under ite influence, so that when heated, the 
joints of the coil are easily welded with very light hammers and light blows When the 
first coil ia welded, another coil of finer iron, or of mixed metal, used to give a fine grain, 
i hammered on, the twist of the coil being reversed so as to break joint with the first 

il, Tho upper coil is welded in the same way as the lower, and the whole maas becomes 
united. 
“ The barrel of a long gun is made by the process above described, more strips of 
iron being welded to the end of the first piece of the coil. 

‘The points about the forging worthy of note appear to me to be— 

1st-—The quality of the iron, which is remarkably fine and free from scale in 
working. 

9nd—The curious effect of the yellow clay, I think the clay should be analysed + 
its effect on the iron is surprising, 

Srd.—The forging being completed without 2 mandril or any contrivance of 
preventing the sides of the barrel from collapsing under the blows of the hammer at 
welding beat.” 

I may hare mention that the broad strip of flattened iron which is made into the 
inner tube or coil, is called “ pata”. The thin rod which is used in the outer coil is in 
its first stage merely « thin square rod, and is called kandla ; before ite application to the 
barrel it is twisted into o mpiral stick ( in the state called “ kandls bata hua”) and it is 
this spiral, that when the rod is coiled on the barrel, leaves the water mark. 

Gun boring is dome ae follows :—A gun, smooth-bored, is called efi (i. e. plain ) 
and rifle-bored is said to be * rakh-dir.” 

Every gun barrel, whatever kind of bore it is designed to have, ia first cleaned with 
a number of iron tools called " silsi,” shaped like the “ burké,” which is the next applied, 

This is a round iron bar about 4 inch in diameter, furniahed with sbandle thus ; 
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At the ead the bar ia equared for about three inches of its length, and the equare ond is 
generally made of harder iron than the shaft; this end has also two plates of hard 
iron ( sapét ) welded in on either side, so as to give two sharp edges. This tool is touched 
with oil and forced into the rough barrel, and twisted about till the barrel is smooth 
inside, 

The next tool ia a “ effi,” shaped like s burki, but the squared end is not only 
three inches, but # foot and a half or more in length, and is armed with welded plates on 
two of the sides aa before, but the plates are not of asp&t merely, but of the hardest and 
finest steel ( fauléd ) 

After this, a tool called “‘nizfk” is used. 

The nizdk consists of an iron rod about 4 feet long, with a short wooden handle. 
At the end of a rod are attached by 8 point, two half circular files, which hang down like 
the limbs of a flail: the flat sides being together and the file surfaces facing outwards. 
‘When put together they form one cylindrical file, which fite the mouth of the gun barrel, 


sad is made to do so accurately by the introduction of one or more slips of leather 
between the two files. 


This is worked up and down the barrel by hand, till the final smoothness and 
polish are given. 

For the smooth bore, the process concludes with the use of the “nizék.” 

To produce the rifle bore, the above processes are followed, and when the nizhk 
has been applied, the rifle bore tool, “rakh-bur,” is applied. This consists of a long 
shaft of iron, at one end is an iron head shaped thus : 


== 


"The head is thus milled, in order that it may be fixed firmly to the apparatus 
presently to be described, which gives the peculiar spiral motion required. At the otherend 
‘inthe head with which the groove is made. It consists merely of the end of the shaft, aplit 
down the middle, 80 aa to be capable of being widened by the insertion of a “patri” or 
little wedge-plate of iron, and furnished on either side with a little bit of file about 
1} inch long, and made of the hardest steel. 
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‘Wher the end of thia is first forced into the barrel, the files make only o slight 
mark ; but as by the working of the files (by the motion presently described ) the grooves 
got deeper, it is necessary to widen the filing ond. This is done by knocking the “patri’ 
forthar and farther into the alit, till the greatest distention is produced thet oan be required, 
Bat this file head cannot be merely forced into the barrel and worked straight up and down 
the groove, but has to ba regularly eut in @ spiral, hence it is necessary to communicate to 
the “rakh-bur” an uniform spiral motion, coupled with considerable power. 

‘This is effected by the following piece of simple machinery. Firat, a long and solid 
plinth or bench of brickwork and clay (a, a.) iu built : itis about ? foot long, 24 feet high, and 
2 feet broad, the surface is not perfectly horizontal, and has one end olightly higher than 
the other. On the surface of this slope s stout plank is fixed, the end of which projects 
some distance beyond the plinth. On to this two stout parallel bars (0,0,) are fixed; secured, 
at one end by a ross brace (f), in which there isa hole, anda central pole or shaft: of hard 
honyy sil wood (¢) paases through it, The other end of the pole or shaft is held by s moveable 
cross bit, (f1) which slides up and down in appropriategrooves in the side bars; the project 
ing end of the oontral shaft is furnished with » knob and two stout arms (d), which the 
workman lays hold of to push the shaft forward and draw it back. The milled head iron 
shaft carrying the files as before described, (&) is now firmly fixed into the end of the wooden 
shaft, and the barrel to be bored is fixed with iron staples down to the end of the pro- 
jecting plank, so that the end of the iron rodentera the mouth of the barrel(g). The 
arrangement will be easily understood by s glance at the diagram. 

As at present described, however, the motion of the centrel pole or shaft would be 
atraight up and down, whereas it is required to have « spiral motion, The hard wood 
‘pole in, therefore, deeply grooved by two spiral incisions, and the upper cross brace f, is 
perforated, not merely by 4 round hole, but by a round hole armed with two teeth, which, 
catching in the groves, cause the shaft, although simply propelled by the arm, to 
baoume a spiral motion. 


The barrels are Lored usually with four grooves or more, two anly are made ats 
time, and the position of the barrel then changed to receive two more, 


Le abl 
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DIVISION TL 
SWORDS AND DAGGERS. 


Nearly all good blades are imported, and we hear constantly of ‘Irén{’ asa term 
implying excellence in a sword blade, meaning that it comes from Porsia ( or from 
Syria even. ) 

Sword blades of tolerable quelity may perhaps be made by » few remaining 
workmen in some parts of the Punjab; but not many, The Kashmir State haa an 
armoury, in which good blades are still made, or might be made. Bat the best blades 
sre made beyond Peshawur. The late CoowsL James’s Settlement Report contains the 
following brief notice :— 

“ Sword blade of a coarser quality are manufactured at Peshawur, but those in 
“ greatest request, other than Persia and Damascus blados. are the Teerah{, made in the 
“ Oracksye (Uroksai) hills of Teera, at what is known as the Mirsi Khéni factory, The 
“ temper of these awords is highly appreciated, and some, purchased perhape at a amall 
price, are valued nearly as much as Irani blades". 

In form the swords do not vary mach. The varieties most known in the Punjab 
are the ‘talwér’ and ‘kirch’; shamsher, the Persian word, is the equivalent of the Hindf 
talwér. 

The talwSr bas x slight curve in the blade ; the handle has either a side guard or 
wot. The straight cross handle shaped in the sketch is gencrally seen in Persian and 
Ehurésén and Kabul swords. 


The basket guard like our Infantry sword, or like the Highland sword, is called 
"Shabskka”, 

‘The “kirck” is a straight sword. The European Infantry sword would be called 
hy thie name. The Sikh Artillory men had heavy straight swords with iron or brass 
guards and hilta, 

The “khanjar” ia @ dagger with » curred blade, like the bichés, afterwards 
Aescribed, only bigger. 

Bword sheaths, “ miyét,” ate made of thin slips of ‘sembal’ wood, covered with 
‘Yelvit, leather, or kimkbib, 
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The daggers known in the Punjab are the “katér,” the‘pesh kabs,’ and the 
“bichéé.” The tong Afghan knife is known sa “chhura,” and in the Peshawar lists a 
dagger or knife called “ babédi” appears. 


: 


Kater 

‘Katdr’ ia the name ofa triangular and heavy bladed dagger, whove chief pecu- 
lisrity in in the handle, which consists of two side bara to protect the hand, sad one cross 
bar by which it is grasped st right angles to the direction of the blade. 

Tho “peahkabs” hea blade quite straight at the back, and sloping at the edge 
to a fine point ; the handle is usually of ahirmahi, the white bone of a large Ostaocan, 
of by Richardson es the “seer-fish,” « sort of Taunny,*® ‘The aheath, (either of leather or 
velvet) is worn 50 as cover & part of the handle, 

The “bichas” is a dagger with s waved blade, and has the handle either of iron 
gilt and shaped like the sketch, or else has » handle with a side guard also like « sword, 

‘The handles of daggers are often of ivory, of “mérpech” or jade, of agate, 
or of rock crystal. 

‘The blades of all these are often prettily inlaid with gold, and then are Gesoribed as 
‘ koft,’ or ‘ kér-i-tila’ The handle of the katér, which is alweye of steel, is generally 
inlaid with gold. One of the prettiest daggers of the ‘ bich44’ kind I have seen, was one 
fovnd, (not made) at Lahore, which had hollow slit cut down both sides of the blade, 
‘the elit being filled up by s row of small pearls et in. 

Swords are inlaid with gold, usually just below the hilt, for s workman will not 
spoil the appearance of the water of s fine blade by working it over ; but common sword, 
Disdes sre frequently inlaid all over, and especially hunting swords, called “talwér 
shikirgéh,” which sre worked sll over with figures of tigers, dogs, antelopes, &¢, 


oN cf ‘kas abons of such a alse: the bone is a 
7 oe aay paces tas 2 Bog Ned pan Beobably of a Celnoons called, 
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Generally, it may be observed for the benefit of those who have a teste for collect. 
ing specimens of inlaid armour, the best are those old pisces preserved from the 
Sikh days, or which have travelled irom Kabul or élsewbere. The fow remaining 
workmen (who hold licenses for the purpose, and tell you that they are “license. 
dér"*) are ready to farbish up and inlay with gold, such weapons, on the conditions 
of an advance wherewith to purchase the necessary gold wire and other material, 
and & good long time to do the work in. The latter condition is i 
for the work is, in its nature, one of great delicacy, and requires the deliberate and patient 
work of an oriental hand, and the workmen knowing that they bave 4 monopoly, 
indulge their fancy as to the amount of labor they choose to undergo in the day, 

This is said mostly of the few old armourers who remain at Lehore and Amritear, 
reminiacences of the Sikh times: they have each a few apprentices, who will no doubt 
purme the trade after them aa tong as European travellors visit Indis and demand auch 
wares, These to my mind do better work than the more modern schools of Sealkot and 
Gujrat, which seem to excel rather in producing caskets and fancy ornamental work, 
than in the much admired armour and weapon inlaying. 

T need not extract from the collection of 186% & long list of weapons to illustrate 
the shove remarke: there were endless repetitions of the same forms of daggers, each 
pethaps having its own special merits in design, but offering no tangible feature to 
discriminate it in a printed list. There wore swords of the kinda above described, some 
new,—eome old,—some exhibited for the eake of the blade,—some for the inlaying,—-some 
for the hilt and handle, others for the scabbard gay with jewols and yelvot; but the 
Peshawur list will give an idea of the real varieties of swords made. 

Ishould not, however, omit to mention that Sirdar Bhagwén Singh of Amritaay 
exhibited two or three swords of an unusual character. One was & hugo blade, figured 
in the plate representing a group of arms, and carrying not only a solid basket hilt of 
ntecl, but an arm guard of steel also; there was also a sword of the cut and thrust 
order, intended to be used double-handed, figured on the upper and extreme left hand 
of the group, this is called “hats” ; it belongs to Hindustan, and is used in show fighting: 
when very long it is called“ saif."” Another sword in Sirdar Bhagwin Singh's collection 
is in the lower part of the group. Still another, but not a Punjab specimen, was « huge 
kind of broad sword with a round point, used in show-fighting, and called ‘ katah,’ 

The Peshawnr list contained the following :— : 

[202].— Shameher Misri.”—Supposed to be an Egyptian blade, valued at Rs. 200, 

[208] —" Shamsher Iréai—hindr Jauhar”.—An Iréni or Persian blade, with the 
jeubor or water mark, like the chinér (or grain of plane wood). 

[204].—Shamsher dosabénth. A two ‘tongued ’ or two-edged sword, 

{218)—Talwir Tirshi, exhibited by Guvzam Jax, and made iv the Tire 
District already alluded to. 

(214].—Shamsher Shah-Hussini Irani—A sword of the Shah Husain fashion (the 
Blade is ribbed longitudinally ) from Persis. 


® Under the Arms Aot, 
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[216]—Shamsher chinér janhar Khurfsini—from Khurasin as its name implies, 

Then we have knives and daggers. The name of one of these I do not find in any 
of our dictionaries. 

[198]. Babédf tilékér,” value Rs, 45, by Pira of Peshawur.—A gold inlaid knifa 
or dagger. 

{ 1 —Chhord jaubardér, is an Afghan knife, worth Ra. 120. 

Chhurb Tiréhi is from Tira, as before noted. 

(228].—~' Kérd khurd.’—Two small knives, one rather larger than the other, Theve 

aro not nsod in fighting. “ Kérd” is the Persian equivalent to  chburi.”” 


DIVISION Iv. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


There is not much of any interest remaining. The defensive armour perhaps 
in an exception, as it often exhibits skill in taste and workmanship. 

In former days finely made chain armour was worn, called “ sira :” it was either 
‘worn with or without lining. Ihave seen one suit entirely cased in velvet, There isa 
short coat, ‘"Irurta sire,” and leggings, “paijama sir,” » helmet called “ klla, gira,” 
generally consisted of a globular shaped steel cap, surmounted by a plume, and protected 
all round, except over the face, by » curtain of chain work. 

Over the chain armour the “chéraina” was often worn, consisting of four piecos 
or curved plates, one for the front of the breast, one behind, and one smaller one for each 
nide, attached by atraps ; armlets of steel accompanied these. Steel helmets called ‘khod’ 
‘were worn, end were furnished with a sliding bar, which could be slipped down so aa to 
protect the bridge of the nose. 

The whole “ chéraina,” when worn by the Sikh nobility, was beautifully inlaid 
with gold. 

Shields were in former days universally used, and are so atill by all the Biloch, 
Pathéa, aud Afghin tribes. 

In former days they were either of steel inlaid with gold, or of rhinoceros hide 
(genda) or buffalo Ide (the commoner ones), generally studded with four gilt bossea, or 
one larger boss in the centre; they are always circular, and about 18 to 20 inches in 
diameter, but the sixe varies. 

Among miscellaneous weapons, the battle axe or “tabar,” a broad edged axe, was 
occasionally used; and the armoury st Lahore contains one ( beautifully wrought with 
steel carved work ) said to have belonged to Gura Gobind Singh. 
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on ae ee short rod, headed 
with a crown. series 0 steal ‘ecti inti 
katoi, Tibs, projecting or radiating on all sides from 

The “chakra,” or war quoit, hes never been used in recent times, but the 
‘Nihangs,’ or Sikh fanatics, elways carried, aa part of their strange dress and accoutrements, 
a large quoit, which consists of a large thin circle of steel, the outer edge being sharp, 

Bows and arrows, aa weapons of defence and offence, are now so out of date, that I 
could with difficulty find at Lahore or Amritsar 8 single workman who knew how to make 
them. They are still carried by the Hill Chiefs of Rajput deacent; and s bow is presented 
asa “nazar,” or offering of respect, to 8 paramount chief or power. 

Some of the bows are shaped like ours, vis., a single curve or arc; but those in 
the hills are mostly made with a double curve, like what we now seo in pictures and 
sculptures as “ Cupid's” bow. 

The bow consists of a central piece, often of horn or bone, and to this two other 
flexible pieces are joined and firmly bound; these are made of mulberry wood, 
first inserted mto the centre block or hand-piece, and then bound with strips of catgut or 
thin hide; they are tipped very skilfully with horn: the whole bow is then painted, 
omamented with flower patterns in gold and colors, and varnished. The bow string 
is of crimson silk tipped with catgut loops to attach it to the bow. 

‘Tho arrows aro straight shafts of the munj grav stem (kénn), and tipped with 
solid points of steel ; the feather apparently of some kind of grey goose,—alled * ’ukkb.” 

‘The bows are made by a “‘ kamSugar,” whose trade is distinct from that of the arrow 
maker, or “ tir-gar, I found one of the latter at Lahore, who gave me the following account 
of his tools, 

His implementa are :-— 

“ Kglib "—an iron tube or mould through which the kans or shaft of the arrow, 
made of kana grase, is passed, to straighten it aud pare off knots, &c.: it is heated if 
required. 

“ Tirpai”—work stool. 

“ Barma ”—to bore holes. 

Arrow head or “ phal,” which is made for him by an ironmonger. 

The arrow shaft is headed with wood, neatly bound on, eo a8 to bear the incision of 
8 nick to catch the Low string: the nickis called  bégar;” the feather is made by attaching 
the feather stripped off the quill with glue to the shaft—four feathers are applied to oxch 
arrow, 
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CLASS XxIx 
IMPLEMENTS USED IN TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS 





DIVISION I. 
IN MANUAL TRADES. 


This Division is, I fear, a very miscellaneous one, nor havo I any explenstion to 
offer of the arrangement, or even of the contents of the pages devoted to it. 

Wherever it was possible, in describing special manufactures, Ihave included a 
description of the tools or machinery employed in the Production, and hence there would 
bbe no object in repeating them here, 

In some fow casea, however, I had either omitted the details, which it afterwards 
occurred to me might be useful, or I had not obtained the Tequisite information ; for it 
is literally impowsible to understand from « native deseription, unaided by euy dit 
the tools and appliances used in the various handicrafts. It is necessary to go to the 
Workshop snd see both the form and use of each kind for oneself, 

But there are not a few trades and occupations which could not be separately 
described except through the medium of a class like this, and on such grounds, I trust, the 
disorderly appearance of this chapter will meet with indulgence, 

It opens with some details of tools used in trades already described. Thus, wo 
have the tools of the weaver, the silk fringe-maker, and the silk dyer, also the workman 
who crimps and pleats cloth, @ fashion once extensively in vogue, 

‘Then follow the implementa of the following trades, which, as before suggested, are 
merely residuary, and purposely exclusive of all such trades and occupations as have been 
otherwise noticed in the preceding pages, 





Carpenter, “ Mistri, or tarkhin,” 
Metal cleaner andarmourer, “ Bikligar.” 

Ooiner, 

Needle maker, , 
Tinman, “ Tingar.” 

Pipe stem maker, “ Nochéband.” 
Kite maker, “ Patangshs.” 
Firework maker, “ Atishbés.” 

‘Mat weaver, “ BorySbéf.” 

Eope maker, “ Ragsi-bat.” 

Gilt leather maker, “ Pannigar.” 
Book-binder, “ Sildshs.” 

Cobbler and Seddler, “ Mochi and Birgj.” 
Paper maker, 

Stone cutier, “ Ssngtardah.” 


Mill-stone rougher, “ Chakersh.” 


CMT . 
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‘There are » few connected with the supply of articles of food, such as:— 
Dosfli.—Tho man who makes up cups, &c., of leaves, in which confectionery 
and other edibles are sold. 
Halwai—tThe eweetmeat maker. 
Panirgar.—The cheese maker. 
Pépargar.—A man who grinds pulse, and also makes a sort of thin cake or 
Disenit called pépar, 
Bherpinjé.—A grain parcher. 
And lastly some miscellaneous trades :— 
‘Tue tobaccouist ( Tamika farosh. ) 
Soap-boiler ( Sabungar ) 
Ink seller ( Biyabi fhrosb. ) 
‘Wrestler ( Pahlwén. ) 


‘Tight-rope dancer ( Baafyar. ) 


« JULA'"—Wraven. 

The parts of the loom can be understood by reference to the dingram annexed, 

Beginning with the front we have— 

(a.) The“ Tar,” or beam on which the cloth is wound as fast as woven. It is 
Supported Letween— 

@.) “Mekh,” two upright posts, and the tur beam is turned by means of-— 

(c) “ Girdhéuak, ” a straight stick passing through a hole in the “ tur.” 

(&.) Ténf is the web. The method of preparing it has already been described. 

I should mention that the web is kept extended at the point where the finished fabric coms 
mences by a stick underneath. ‘The stick is furnished with an iron point at either end, 
which is stuck into the edge of the cloth : this is called “ panak.”” 

Tn order to keep the upper and under threads of the web separate, moveable sticks 
nro inserted at intervals, When it is desired to push them forward ss the work pros 
gresses, the weaver beats the web with » stick called “channi,” and the jarring thus 
produced shakes the sticks forward. 

‘Tho other end of the web, or that farthest from the “tur,” is held by a tope, 
* léns,” fixed to a short peg in the wall. 

‘The weaver seats himself on the ground in front of the tur, his feet being in a hole 
ug underneath. In front of him hangs the “ shina” (e.) or comb, which consists of » 
number of fine slips of bamboo, and keys all the threads distinct. 

The“ hathk” (f.) is » rather heavy wooden frame, which fits over the “ shéna," 
and is suspended from the roof; it moves backwards and forwards, and as aocn aa the shuttle 
has passed between the threads of the web, the workman pulls the hathé forward and 

strikes the thread home, thus compacting and closing up the weaving as it progresses, 

Behind the ehiua aud hathé hang (g. ) the heddles called “ rach ””"— two in 6 plein 
loom, four in a “ khes béft” loom—by means of which the threwis of the web aro al. 
ternately brought over and under each other. 
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This is shown separately in the diegram to avoid confusion. The heddle consists 
simply of a pair of light bits of kéns or reed, with a series of threads, which Lave to be 
passed on to the warp Lefore the loom is set up. They are suspended from a stick called 
“kala” (h.) and ultimately to the roof of the building. ‘The heddles are weighted aud 
kept in place by sticks under the warp, having notched ends and called “ painsar” (i.). 
‘The treddle underneath, by which the rach is raised, is called “ karion ” (k). 

The sbuttle ia called nal, and is made of Khair wood ( Acacia catechn). It is 
shaped like a emall boat, having @ spool of thread inside, which can be removed when the 
thread is expended, and replaced by another full one. 

The thread when woven ia first wound on to a skeleton drum, called “ dhera,” 
supported in a square and light wooden frame called “uri”; from this the thread is woven 
off on to the spools or shuttle spikes by means of the “ charkha” already described (see 
page 1 ef seg of this volume.) 

Silk weaving ia described at page 62 ; and shaw] wenving, which has 4 special kind 
of loom, at page 89, and there is on illustration taken from s photograph of a loom 
which was at work in the Exhibition of 1864, 


UTU-KASH—oxe WHO PLEATS AND PINKS CLOTH. 

{1.)  Matt—large earthen vessel with & narrow mouth and broader base, which, 
being inverted, serves as n table or stand to work on. 

(2.)  Angiti—small furnace. 

(8.) Dhétri—a curved iron like a small sickle, 

(4.) Charcoal. 

(5.) Fan. 

This art is not go much followed as formerly. Gentlemen would have the whole 
cont pleated over in a chequered pattern, or even in arabesqne or flowered pattern, This 
was much in fashion in the Sikh army. The pleating could be done on any material, silk 
wouslin or satin, It in rarely seen now. 


ILA'KABAND or PATHOLI.—Fancxy stuk ap ¥FRINGH MAKER. 

His tools are — 

An “adda ”—upright stick stuck on a fiat stand, serving to fasten the ends of 
thread in plaiting, fringe making, &., ‘silui,’ or steel spikes, scissors, and needles, 

He makes fringe, fancy buttons, bordere, plaited strings for necklaces, isérbands 
or netted silk girdles, tassels, and the like. 

‘He makes also gold ribbon of the kind called kaitén, and fringe, on a tiny kind of 
loom which hes no frame work, and moreover ia worked sideways, The ordinary loom has 
its web at right angles to the workman's body —this is parallel to it. The threads are changed 
not by heddles, but by small leather adjuncts called “kathila,” which are simply turned by 
the hand to invert the web threads. 

Fringe is made partly in this manner ; the tags of the fringe being made by hand 
and the edging which holds them in place on the loom. 
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“ PATRANG”—Sux Drzz. 
‘His tools are — 
* Kargh "—iron flat caldron. 
* Deg’—caldron. 
«Kunél’—earthen ‘naund’ to hold alum solution; another to hold 
*Danda kaasuwala’—stont sticke used iu applying force to wring out the wet 
"lachha'’ or skeins of silk. 
* Danda chalsiwale,’—for the same purpose. 
“Dandi jériwali’—a small sized stick, 
“Chattii,’—large wooden mortar with its “moli,” or pestle, 
* Hangi’-—large horse hair sieve. 
‘ Bil-batta’—stone and pestle for grinding up dye stuffs. 
Ropes and bamboos. 
* Piri,’ » stand or frame to support a dey or a strainer, over the receptacle below. 
‘The dyeing processes have been elsewhere described, 





“ MISTRI” or “ TARKHA'N “—Caxrenter, 

Bis tools are aa follows :-— 

“Tesha,’ (or basola) adze. Carpenters are very clever in using this tool, and 
with it they will do a number of operations for which other and special tools ara provided. 
Tn the bills a small adze is used, called “bela.” This is smaller aud lighter than 
the regular adze, aud moreover the edge is curved. 

The specimen Tam describing from. came from the Pangi provinca of the Chamba 
Btate, on the Upper Chenabtiver. The coarse, but nevertheless effective and well designed 
carving on old houses, ‘ niga’ and temples in the hills, is almost always doue with a toul 
of this kind.* 

* Kuhdri or kulbara ‘—is the ordinary work axe, 

© A‘ra” ¢ ari "—aawa, small and large. 

‘ Parndi'—a small aud narrow bladed saw. 

‘Martol,’ or “ hathaura”, “ hathaurf”—hammers. 

* Ghan, ‘ 8 large sledge hammer, mostly used by whoel-rights, 

*Barma kumdncha'—is the revolving awl, worked by » bow with sleathern string, 
which supplies the place of our gimblet, and also of our centre bit. The awl is mado 
of various breadthe: a point of any size can be fitted into the handle et pleasure. The 
leather string (called “ tandi,”) of the bow is twisted round the moveable wooden revl in 
the centre of the handle, and by a saw like aotion the tuvl is kept revolving. 

Chisels are used as follows :— 

“Sathré”—a large chisel, 

“ Sathri”—a small do, 

“Ohaursst”—s eort of chisel which has a narrow stem spreading out into broad edge, 


© A drawing of « bit of this carving will be found further on ( Class ~Arokitecturat Gonirivances,) 
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“ Chauras biré"--s very narrow chisel, shaped 


* Gird, or “gol bind” —asmuall chisel with a round edge. 1) 


© Chapé-biri"—a small gouge or curved chisel for cutting grooves. 
“ Miydngi”—another, only amaller. 
“Nok”—a chisel like che chauras irs, only again filed off till tho edge is reduced 
to a sharp point. 
‘The planes are— 
“ Randé”—common plane. 
\réz”—a narrow plane for sqnaring and straightening edges. 
“G@olab "-— a emall plane with the blale semi-circular, 80 as to make a rounded 
moulding at the efige of a plank, &e. 
“ Cheri-randé "—a plans for bevelling edges, &c. 
“ Gilmi-randé ”—a plane for cutting out a groove, 
Carpenter's files are — 

“ Kann{-ret{ "—a two Lladed file for sharpening and setting saws, 

“ Ohoasa '—a coarse rasp. 

* Reti"—files of sorts, Nim-gird, (‘half round” file) &. 

And he also requries — 

“ Gunyi’—tho carpenter's square or gnomon, 

“ Parkér ”—compaases of iron, 

“ Khatkash "--a tool to mark lines on planks: being an iron spike ina wooden 

handle. 

“ Nimgéz "—a foot and s half rule. 

The sawyer, called ‘parndi-kash,’ or “ dri-kesh,” uses only one implement thet 
need bo alluded to, vis, his adda or triaugular prop, whereby he supports, ina tilted position, 
the log he intonds to saw up. It consiste simply of a triangular arrangement of bars, the 
third bar being moveable, so as to adjust the opening to the size of the log, 


SAIKALGAR or SIKLIGAR (chrruptly ) Oxzanzr or Azus anp Murat Wonx. 
His implementa are— 

“Sina grinding and polishing wheel; and ‘‘diwél charmi,” leather rope, which 
is passed over the end of the axle of the sin, and is alternately palled by either of two 
men seated at opposite sides: this causes the sn to revolve. It is larger and heavier than 
the wheel used by the ‘ hakkék’ (q v.) and go cannot he turned by the bow and string. 
‘Pwo uprights, or “kel,” support the sén. 

“ Karund “—corundam or emery. 

“ RanJ&” —flat edged acrapers, made like the blade of a plans and used for scraping 
iron, They are made of various sizes. 

“Muskala"--an iron polisher shaped like a crescent; held by one point, or by both 
if's fint surface has to be poliahed, 
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‘Hor polisher—piece of horn let into a flat handle. 

“ Patri”—a atone slab for a hone. 

“ Kaf”—s mixture of oit and corundum or emery, which is rabbed on the article to 
be cleaned, after which it is scraped with a randd. 

“ Gaddi,” « pad of woollen cloth, on which the article is polished. It gota in time » 
coating of oil and corundum because of the rubbing that comes off the articles poliahed. 

“Tor dhani,”—a pick to clean out holes, tubes, &. 


TANGSA LIYA—Corxzs, 
His implements are— 
“Bhatti ‘forge. 
«Kulwang ’—bellows. 
Pincers, anvil, hammers, as in other trades, 
« Reza ’—a narrow ingot mould. 
‘ Kuthali'—a crucible. 
“ Chimta '—tongs, 
* Wadhin '—a sledge hammer. 
‘Tappa '—die with which coin is struck. A bit of rounded and weighed silver is 
placed between two dies, and both sides struck at once with a sledge hammer, 
‘This represents the old fashion of mint work. 





SOZAN GAR.—Nazpimmaren, 

This man makes large needles of iron wire, still used by cobblera and fur 
coarse work, as they sell at four anuas or five annas a thousand: the thinner they are tho 
more they cost. 

“Jron wire ia taken, and a prescribed length cut off with a pair of heavy nippers 
called “ kainth;” a blow with a hammer on a flat anvil, on one end of the wire, flattens itto 
receive the eye. The needle ia then dressed to make it atraight by rolling it under a 
wooden pin on 2 slightly concave surface of a thick wooden stick. These are called 
« daréri-danda,” or “mathéna-danda.” ‘The needle is sherpened with o file, and 
then ground on a wheel. This wheel is a vertical shaft about a foot long, shod 
with an iron point, which revolves in the ground, and the upper end being » point which 
Yung into a wooden arm or transverse bar, which is supported by a wooden rest, 

‘This whoel, called ‘charkh’ or “bart,” isa maas of lac and corundum melted to- 
gether. It ia set spinning by a bow and leather 
string, as is usual in all apparaine when a 
rotatory motion is required. After the polishing 
the eye is bored with s “barma,” but the 
arma consista of # mere iron silai or spike with 
a hollow bit of coeca-nut shell called “toi,” 
which forms the handle on which the workman's 
hand rests, while the spike revolves with the 
action of the bow string ( Soe illustration 
under “ Pearl Borer” page 192.) 
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The needles are polished by being rolled upon « piece of leather with some" chin,” 
or bran of wheat, and a little water; being rolled and rubbed together, they get smooth, 
About 250 are made ina day. 


FIN GAR (sic). (Toman) 
His tools require no mention. The iron with which he heats the solder or “ringa” 
in called ‘kébya’ or ‘ kéwya.’ 


NECHABAND.—Prn Stem Maxen, 


They take a smal! bamboo of the hollow stemmed kind (the Arundinaria falcata or 
Nirgal. of the higher hills) and place it on a sort of iron neck or vice, supported on three 
fect, (called sipéwa,) over a charcoal fire ; they are thus able to bend the tube to the angle 
required for the huka stem (see plate at page 283, volame I). When the bend is effected, 
and the stem is cool, itis sawn to size with a mall saw; they tie cloth over the outside, 
and then iniert into the euda stout curved iron wire, which is roughed all over so aa 
to tick to the inside of the tube; this gives them a handle whereby to spin the tube round 
pnd round while they wind silk or gold thread on for ornament. The iron is called “ tor. 

A long iron wire, similarly roughed with points, like the twig of a fir tree, is called 
nimgaza, and is used for hollowing out and clearing the inside of the tube, 

‘The tube ofa huka which supports the chilam or bowl is made of a hollow reed 
(nari or nsi-abi) aud the smoking tube of the emall bamboo. The tube of a “pechwin” 
ig made of a coil of zinc wire covered first with birch bark, then with cloth, 


PATANG-SA‘Z.—Krre-maxen. 

‘The passion of the people for kite-flying may be understood by the maker having s 
separate trade. 

‘He requires ouly knife, scissors, a board, s pestle and mortar, a “dullu,” a round 
earthen vessel to hold water and a big shell to polish the paper. 

‘The kites are made of thin bamboo, snd polished paper. ‘The form of kite is usually 
that of a rode attompt at the outline of » butterily or bird. The kite-flying that is most 
fashionable, ia that by two opponenta, each of whom endeavours to cat the other’s string. 
For this purpose the kite-maker covers the string with a colored paste called “ mijha,” 
consisting of ground glass ond corundum mixed with flour paste and red lead. 


ATISH BA'2—Finzwork Maxze. 

“ Mohlé”—wooden pestle, thin in the middle for the better grasp of the workman's 
hand, and thick and cylindrical at either end ; fas & unes foc pou up the saltpetre 
&e., in the— 

“Chatta'—or mortar, both being made of mango wood to prevent the possibility 
of striking fire. Only the rough pounding is done in thie, 

“ Chakki"'— flat circular mill or grindstone for grinding materials. 

“Chaj"—a sort of basket or frame in which material is winnowed from dust 
and dirt, by being jerked up and down, 
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“Channi"—s seive of horse hair, or of pierced parchment, 

“ Sincha”—s mould or pattern tube to guide the sise of the tubes in which the 
fireworks are formed. 

“Sil batta,” grindstone and slab for grinding. 

“Teri.” paste, and “san” for tying up &e. Nearly all the binding of rockets 
and tying up tubes &c,, is done with strips of untwisted ‘san’ dipped in paste. ‘This, when 
ary, is an excessively tight snd finn binding. 

“ Khurpi,” small scraper. 

“ Kharcha,” small ladle for filling tubes with composition, &c, 

“'Tegha,” adze. 

“Hathaura,” hammer or mallet, 

* Barma,” awl or centre Lit, 

Sunall saw. 

‘Materials required — 

Paper, bamboo, jilli ( gold-beater’s skin ), charcoal, sulphur, saltpetre, * deg” 
steel filinga brought from Hindustan —common iron filings are not used. 

Hértél (orpiment) gives a blue color; Mausil (realgar) (written in my vernacular list 
manchir) given white. 

The gold-beater’s skin is used to bind over certain tubes to prevent the material 
‘burning too fast, or bursting all at once. 


BORYA BA’F--Mat Waaver. 








His tools are— 

‘Wooden pegs ; string and rope ; ‘ atta,” long beam perforated with holes, This 
last forms the ‘ wenver’s beau,’ though which the moouj strings for the web of the mat are 
pessed and thus kept in placo: the other euds of the etrings, at the extremity of the intended 
length of the mat, sre fixed to a bamboo, which is kept in ita pluee by woolen pegs. 
‘The material used is the dry flag, Typha angustifolia, (dib), which is collected in bundles. 
‘When required for work, » handful of the long leaves is taken, slightly damped and made 
flexible with blows from s wooden mallet. 

Matting made of date palm is done without any string web: broad plaits of the 
fibre are made and stitched toyether. 


RASST-BAT—Rors Twrerzs. 

‘They have a wooden board shaped as fig. 1 pierced with holes, called “‘charkh”; through 
these are passed sticks, usually roughly broken off boughs of a tree shaped as fig. 2 
and called “ssbila”; the knot on the shoulder keeps the stick from passing through the 
hole altogether. To the short end of each stick a length of rope-hemp, or other material, 
is tied. The perforated board is now fixed firmly to two uprights, aud a second and similar 
perforated board is put over the long ends of the sticks and is turned round and round : 
this causea tho short ends of the sticks, with the hemp strands attached, to revolve, and 
thus the strands are twisted together. To seeare uniformity, the strande (‘lér’) aro 
passed over & wooden block called “kilbat" (fig. 8) with grooves in it; beyond this the ends 
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of the strands are canght by a hook, which hook is fixed to the end of e bit of rope, Which 
is made faat toa weight, ( When seven strands are requirod, then ons strand passes though 
a hole bored in the middle of the block). The block is at the end of the strands furthest 
from the turning board, and close to the weight ; aa the rope is formed the closing strands 
force the block forward, as fig. 4. ‘. 

String is msde by twisting on a big wooden spindle called “taowir,” suspended by 
leather thongs. 

For rope which is not sufficiently thick to require the first described apparatus, 
they use a mere wooden frame, carrying four revolving apoola ot the corners, each spool 
ends in a hook, to which the strands to be twisted are tied The spools are set revolving 
with a band passed over them and a fiy-wheel or charkha, This frame ie called 
tabla," 


PANNIGAR—Gruz Laaruzn Marre. 

‘His implements are, a file, a flat stone, leather, “ raughan géna,” silver leaf, 

They take amall pieces of sheep ekin, six fingers long and four broad, called “pani, " 
and place them on the stone, where they are carefully scraped ; then they place the silver 
Teaf over the leather, and fix it there with a size made by boiling the gelatinous tendons 
of the goat’s foot with nishdsta ( wheat starch). The silver being fixed, it is burnished 
(jilé kiya jéta) with agate, and varnished with a yellow varnish consisting of copal 
(wundras ) boiled in linseed oil and colored yellow with musabbar (bitter aloes), The 
finished leather is of s coarse brassy color. Pann{ is very cheap, » piece only costing 
a fow pice: it is used in native eaddlery and shoemaking, 


JTLD S4Z—Boox-Binvaz, 

‘The book-binder uses these tools :— 
”—A curved knife for cutting paper. 

‘81.'—A stone tablet, 

'Kobs.’—A mallet to best paste-board covers, &c, 

*Sui.'—Needle, and 

‘Rambhi, a leather cutting chisel with slanting edge ; also rulers; screw press 
called “ sikanja,” scissors, &0.; chedui, a tool likes rambhi, but with a straight edge, for 
soraping leather ; ‘ chosss,’ a rasp, to smooth the edge of paper, 





‘MOCHI—Oowarzs ; asp SIRA’J—Sanorxe. 
‘They use the following tools :— 
A'r—avls of sites, being made with tapering points, but thick and heavy above, and 
short flat heary handles, thus, 


e= 





+ parts combined. 


+ 
& 





lo face page 304 
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An al with a little notch in the side of the point, to allow the thread being passed 
over it at the time of boring the hole, is called ‘ ar kundiwalla.* 

“ Chedni” ia s tool for paring and scraping leather thin ; xt is an iron blade coming 
to s broad alanting edge, and in fixed in a turnip-shaped handle of wood. 

“Qhirnf” ia a sharp slant-edged tool for cutting leather. Tho leather to be eut is: 
placed on a flat tabular wedge of wood called ‘kat{ra’: thia is made of ‘ karil’ wood, so as 
hot to turn the edge of the tools. 

“ Koba” is the squat-formed pounder or mallet used for beating leather, 

"Tho saddlor has a wooden ‘tree’ to make up hia saddles with, called 'kétra.’ Tho 
shoo-tnaker requires a “ kelbut” or last, with “phdré” or wedge to make it fit. Both 
artizana use a ‘ pharni,’ or tool for polishing leather, and a gota chobi, a wooden bar cut 
to an edge fora similar purpose, They have also a‘ gamcha’ or little lump of dough, 
with which they clean the tinsel or lace they put on their work, 


Parse-Maxes. 

‘The implements of a paper-maker have been alreay partly described in the course 
of the description of paper making given at pages 92 and 98. 

The pounding apparatus is called “jandar.” 

The frame which carries the fine screen on which the pulp is deposited to form 
the sheet is called “ khéshi.” 

“Mir” iu the screen laid over it, and formed of a series of parallel stalke of the 
“panni” grees, selected for their evenness and thinness, Two sticks, used to extend the 
‘mir’ and keep it straight on the khdsh{ at either side, are called “such.” 


The brash for spreading the paper against the prepared wall to dry is called 
dsstina, 
SANGTARA'SH—Stonz-correx. 
‘His tools aro— 
Hathanra,—hammer; and “ gan,” sledge hammer. 
‘Ténchi (of sorts)—stone cutting chisels without handles. 
“ Chinf”—a chisel for dressing or squaring building stones. 
“ [4nki"—s thin flat chisel of hard steel for splitting alates. 
‘Tirpsi—(stool) to put the work on. 
Gunyé and parkér—gnomon and compasses, 
Bohén—a rasp or coarse file. 
Pathri—a hone to sharpen chisels. 
A copper saw. 
4n iron do. 
A large cross-saw, worked with sand. 
Sin—e polishing wheel. 
Korand—corundum powder. 
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Barti—a wooden bar covered with e mixture of lac and .corandum, wed for 
polishing 

Chee mise tty 2 eet C  charkér has mall thnebie, 
hammers, a emi! err, sehen ore sis, bow willl aton wire for cutting stone, a tube, 
which being workea with corundum powder, bores a hole and withdrawa the interior 
oylinder; a‘ barma’ is also used. 

In quorrying &c,, the following tools are used: 

“ Karandi”—the scoop (slong wire with spoon shaped scoop at the end) for 
cleaning blast holes, 

« A’gal "crowbar. 

« Jabal ”—jumper used for smaller blast holes, being pointed ateither end and 
bulging in the middle. 

« Min ”—-( “Dig” lower down, but both in hill districts) @ lever. 


CHARI RAH—Miuutstowe Rovants. 
The millstone rougher’s whole business is to rasp or roughen the surface of the 
grindstones, This he doce with a small pick or hammer called “ chukiréh.” 


DOSA'TI. 


A class of people who make “ dhéna,” (little cups) and “ pattal,” ( plates) ont of 
leaves, in which Hindus eat food or carry sweetmeats from the shops, &. They fasten 
the leaves together with the strip. of the bark o1 sheath “th” gathered from the stalke 
of the * munj,” and oven work patterns ov the leaves with thin strips of the same. They 
originally were Lill people, but some few aro found in Lahore, Amritsar, aud eleowhere, 


HALWAI—Sweermest Sentze. 
The halwai or sneetmeat maker uses the following veasele— 
Karéh and karéhi—open iron hemispherical cauldrons. 
‘Thél—plates of brass, or trays. 
Khwdncha—large brass tray, The itinerent seller carries one of them to hold-his 


warea when selling: he supports the tray on a sort of atool made of 
kina reed, called “ taraunt.” 


‘Tawdé—an iron plate for baking. 

Dora—a cup attached to a rod, or deep Indle. 

Pauni—s cullender (various sorts) some to drop ‘bedéna’ through, ( which consists 
of drops of thin paste passed into gheo and friod,) some to make “ bundl,” 
which is finer, = 

Belna and chakla—paste roller and board. 

‘Khurpi—an edged tool for seraping the inside of kettles and pots, 

Knives (churf). 


Masad chobi—a round mallet used in beating the sugar used in making “halws,’ 
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Bieves (chennf). 
‘Wooden moulds to make sugar images in, as used on festival days, 
‘Débi—a wooden ecraper. 


PANIRGAR—OCuEEsE-MAKER. 
Hia implements are— 

Chiku—a shape or mould made of bamboo in which cheeses arc made, 

An iron pan (karéhi), 

Shirdsn—rennet ? 

Dori~an iron strainer to separate the curd. 

Bojha, a stone weight to press the cheese, 

Natives have only one kind of cheese. They heat the milk first, using ewe’d 
ilk, goat’s, cow’s or baffalo’s; of these ewe’s mill is mostly used.—and then stir it with 
rennet mixture. The ourd is placed in the mould or chiki, which is first lined with cloth, 
and ia then pressed with the addition ofa little salt. These cheeses do not keep long. 
Kabulf cheese is imported into the Panjab. A cheese mado as above is realy for use in 
s few hours after pressing ; the cloth is changed twive during the process. 


PA'PARGAR—Pose Geinpae ann “Pa'ran” Maxzs. 

This man makes “ pGpar,” that isto eay, thin flat cakes made by mixing ming 
or mah (pulse) flour with salt, black pepper, spices, zira, &c., into a paste with water, 
and then rolling it out with a rolling pin, 

They first of all take dal or split pulse, soak it in water, aild the spices, at * make 
it up into little balla of the weight of half a chitték each, one ball rolled ont thi. makes 
apépar. This is a separate trade. 

Pépargars only make these cakes, or else “barydn,” a kind of fried savory cake, 
or “piti,” which consista of mah pulse ground up with water, and is svld in that state, 
being cooked according to taste by the purchaser. They also grind up gram in the same 
way, and sell it to halwdis, who make the sweetnvat called “laddé” out of it y 


BHA'RPUNSA OR BHA'RPUNJA4—Guars Pancuez. 
‘His implements are— 

Kaunché—shovel to take out the sand, which they firet heat in the oven and 
afterwards use to parch grain on. 

Eharchi——s ladle, 

Bhatti—the oven, 

‘Karch{—iron plate. 

Chénn{—sieve, and “ chaj,” winnowing basket. 

“ Daur ’—earthen vessel like a naund. 

Sand. 

“ Muttha ti "—a sort of whisk or brush, with which they agitate the grain 
aloug with saad in the karshf-over the fire, 
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 Hathfkra gilli" hollow earthen vessel filled with kunkur to make it heavy, 
and then used ag a pestle in crushing parched pulse so ag to make it into dal or 
split pulae, 


Tonacconzer. 

Requires only s hit of matting or tant to spread the tobaoco on, and a “mingit" 
or wooden mallet to bruise it with; a“ toka” or small chopper to cutit up, and @ 
“ channf” or iron sieve to sift out the coarse bits of stalk. 

The powdered tobacco is mixed with molasses and beaten with the mingli: somo 
poople add sajji to make it strong. 

fo make tobacco into the “kham{ra,” or mixture for smoking by wealthy persona 
‘various spices and perfumes are added, aud apple preserve, &¢. 

Hindustanis chew tobacco with lime or betel nut; Punjabis do not, 


SA’BUNGAR—Soar-Boues, 
His implements are— 

‘Kondl—earthen cauldron, 

Chameha—ladles. 

Chéhbacha—small masonry tanks. 

Pabsuri—a wooden scraper. 

Dora—a deep ladle, with « cup attached to » stick. 

Channf—a sievo, 

‘Karihi—-a cauldron, or curved iron pan, used by a soap boiler, is built into masonry, 
#o.as to form a fire-proof bottom to tho tank, and then the soap lye is boiled in it. 

‘Twelve magnds of crade sods, (sajjf) and 6 maunds of whitewash (kalai ) are mixed 
in a masonry tank ( chihbacha ) and sufficient water pound over them to cause tho water 
to stand two fingers depth over the miature; after being well stirred it is left to settle, 
"The clear liquor is drawn off into a second tank placed below the firat, and then into a 
third, in which it is mixed with 20 maunds of sweet oil: the mixture is stirred and left to 
atand for 18 or 20 days ; after which it is put into the tank with an iron bottom and a fire 
place underneath (bakhéri), It is well boiled. Sweet oil is used ( vis., seanmum oil ) 
not “saron” (rape seed ), which yields a coarse, hard, and insoluble soap, 


Ing-Szrumm, 


Boils his lamp black with gum in a karehi, and when boiled down thick, either 
makes it into little balla with his fingers for sale, or smears it on a wed frame called 
* pathhal,’ off which it falls in scales and is collected when dry, 


PAHLWA'N—Waastuzs. 
‘He uses the following weapons :— 
 Méngli ”—the callister or Indian sosptre. 
£ Bugder "—short cylinders of wood, with a place cut out in the side for » handle, 
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“ Sangtfr or Sangtola”—a much longer wooden cylinder, three or four feet long, 
which ig held by handles cut out in the thickness of the wood, raised with both hands, 
and thrown backward over the head, 

“Tamén'—a, sort of bow, the extension of which strengthens the muscles of the arm. 

The clothes they wear consist of a ‘samosa,’ or bead cloth, worn to keep the hair 
confined. ‘Khainch' ornamental strips of cloth, worn on the hips and hanging down 
on either pide; ‘ langoti and jangya’—short drawers aud waist-cloth, 


BA'ZIGAR—Tiaut Rorz Daxczr, 

His apparatus consists of a stout bamboo pole held by four stays; up this he climbe 
and fixes on the top a “ patri” or small wooden stage, or foot-board, from which he 
exhibit feats. 

‘Ho dances on a rough rope or on a slippery one; the latter is called “‘néra,” or rope 
of leather thongs, He ties a cow's horn to each ankle, ao thet the tip of the horn may 
curve outwards; he then walks on tho rope, the rope being between the sole of his 
foot and the curved horn, he is thus enabled to maintain a balance on the smooth surface. 
On a common hemp rope he dances with the aid of thé balancing pole, He generally 
makes a show of lifting heavy beams called “ sohiga,” and jumping over several camels 
placed side by side. ‘These people mostly come from Rajauri und Punch, and are 
eaid to bo Kashmiris, 

The “ lakribéz” is also a performer of this class; he fights with the ‘gatka’ or 
basket-bilted singlestick, also with the ‘bank,’ a huge two-handed straight bladed 
sword ; or with the “saif” or “‘phaté,” a kind of broad-sword ; he performs tricks also with 
the “ maratti,” » bamboo pole with s lighted torch at either end. 


—one 
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DIVISION IL 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


Under the division of agricutural implements I have included those rade 
Yaachinea which aro used for cotton cleaning, oil Pressing, sugar-cane crushing, and 
Taising water from wells. I have also taken oceasion to note some experiments which 
wore instituted to compare the efficiency of tho native cotton cleaning apparatus with 
improved saw and other gins A series of rude implements will also be mentioned, and 
all will be described under tho three di ions, which in the firat volume we found 
convenient in agricultural matters Thus we shall have to deacribe the toola and their 
names as used in the Panjab, (2) as used in the Cis-Sutlej districts, where the vernaculars 
Approach more to those of Hindustan, and ( 8 ) those need in the hills, 


The cotton cleaning machines have already been noticed. The Reparation from the 
seed is done by passing the cotton through two wooden rollers carried hetween two uprights; 
the ends of the rollera are formed into screws, which impinge one on the other, so that when 
a handle at the opposite end of the upper roller is turned, both upper and lower rollers 
are moved. ‘The rollera can be adjusted closer to one another, according to the nature of 
the cotton. Such a machine is called “ belna” or velna” The cotton has to be carded 
and cleaned, which is done with g “ pinjan,” which bas already been described ag like 
large strung bow, hung from the roof, and the string twanged and let fly against the 
cotton with the aid of a small wooden billet held in the hand 3 the workman is called 
‘naddf, To eupersele these rude processes, which, however, are cheap, and considering 
all things, wonderfully expeditiour, various designs of saw-gins and other machines havo 
‘been tried, 

The following extract from the Report on the Dharwar Cotton-Gin Factory (a 
Government institution ) will explain this subject ;— 

“The Supreme Government at Caloutta challenged invention by offering prizes in 
money of & large amount sufficient to induce the best mechanical skill of the country to 
enter the lists, and at the appointed trials mony and varied inventions and modifications 
were brought forward, but tho result proved thet the task had bafiled the skill of the 
competitors, and that the “time honored” churka continued to hold ita away in 
triumph. 

“One or two points essential to suocess had been overlooked in all these machistes, 
and though some of them in short trials appeared to give promise of success, and obtained 
prizea, still, when brought into practical use, it was found that they could not aurpass the 
“chara” even in the single requirement of quantity of out-turn of work, and ultimately 
all hopes of obtaining such a machine seemed to have been abandoned. 

“For some yoara back I have paid very considerable attention to this subject, and 
after careful practical study succeeded in producing a machine entirely free from the 
above defects ; and, on proveeding to Hugland, I took with me working models of this 
machine and also supplica of seed cotton, I was thus enabled personally to lay these 
modela before some of the first machinists of the country, and to explain where the former 
difficulties lay, and the exact nature of the articles now required, 
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“Various parties have been engaged, each introducing his own modification 
with regard to the application of the power &c., but the practical result is the production 
of machinery which, with the estimated lubor of one mon, gives an out-turn of upwards 
of 100 pounds of cotton wool per day, with the additional advantage of allowing no seed 
to pasa through, 

“ At the vory highest estimate, the quantity of cotton cleaned hy the best native 
churka does not exceed 20 pounds per man per day of 12 hours. With such a great 
advantage in economy, not to mention expedition also, as well us the yearly increasing 
scarcity and cost of labour, owing to the amount taken up by railways and other public 
works, the benefit of such machinery, when it becomes generally known, will Le appreciated, 
and the cleaning of native cotton by its uso will in all probability become » separate 
oocupation in itself, 

“The saw-gin destroyed native cotton, and its value was lowered in the market; 
nevertheless, Inbor was scarce, and the Broach saw-gin, driven by steam, found ample 
employment. I saw at that place in the cleaning season of 1859, the carte laden 
with seed cotton crowding to the gins, aud their owners striving for procedonce, 
The exports from Broach at the time at which the above estimate of profits was taken, 
amounted, I believe, to about 45,000 bales per annum, 

“T may here observe that, although the cultivation of native cotton is capable of 
extension to an enormous degree, yet the amount of manual labor available is barely 
sufficient to clean the quantity now produced. Any large extension without the aid of 
cleaning machinery therefore cannot be expected, and this remark is the more applicable, 
when it is considered that the chief increase in cotton cultivation must be looked for 
in new districts, such as those of Central India, where the population is thin aud scarcely 
sufficient to till the land.”— Report on the Cotton Gin Factory, Dharwar, pages 17 to 19, 

I shall merely add a brief table shewing the rosult of somo triala with different 
kinds of machinery. 

It is impossible to go at greater length into the subject in a work devoted to 
describing the existing manufactures and machinery of the Punjab, Indeed the introduction 
of even as much as I havo admitted can only be justified by the cousideration that there 
has boen so much interest excited by the question of cotton gius vere charkha or 
‘pelna, that it is dificult to mention the one without some allusion to the other. 
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The oil preseing machine hes already been described. It ig called “ kohlu.”* 

‘The sugarcane mille have already been described+ The “ velna,” the one like the oil 
mill or kohlu, used in the Cis-Sutle} districts,and the one used in Kotar, will be found 
in Volume J. But I should mention that the plate facing page 804 represents an improved 
sugar mill invented by Mr. Buchanan of Gujrat. Its peculiarity, which the plate cannot 
show, is that by aid of a curved iron sheet at the back, the canes pass through the upper 
rollers and into the lower ones again without difficulty. Mr. Buchanan furnished a 
memo. on thia machine, which I append. The plate in Volume J, at page 304, waa, I should. 
mention, intended for this volume, but the binder appropriated it for the first, unknown to 
met 

‘Thin is a model on the scale of fths the proposed size, designed to he worked 
by water power, by an endless band attached to a drum fixed to a water-wheel ; the water- 
wheel being erected on the falls of the rajbabas reticulating the Goordaspoor district, 
or similar falls used by natives for the grain mille, aa either undershot or Archimedian 
fly water-wheel will apply. The principle is that of the mills in genera! use in the Weat 
Indies, but with the addition of another pair of rollers contrived to work in opposition, 
the contrivance (iron plate directors) is also original. In the West Indies the mills are 
worked by horses or mules yoked on by levers * 

“The natives Lring forward as s plea for not improving their sugar-cane, that their 
taills are not suited or powerful enough. Their mills, although showing a fair Imowledga 
of mechanienl power hardly to be expected from them, still requires 16 men and 8 paira 
of bullocks to work it for 24 hours, producing but & or 9 maunds of goor ; this is unneces- 
sarily expensive, Their apparatus is also rude, and itis continually liable to mishaps 
when working, The working of this machine will not be s quarter as expensive as tho 

, other, besides being capable of bruising stiffer cane, and giving a much greater out-turn,” 

Before taking leave of the sugar-mills, I propose to give an account of the party of 
the “ Dal-kobld," a sugar-mill used in Ambala, and generally in the Cis-Sutlej districts. 
In these it is seen the rollers (belna ) are little if at all used. 

‘The huge hollow mortar or vessel which holds the canes ia made of sil (Shores 
robusta.) or other hard wood, and is called Kobi ; it hus a rim of iron called “icundal.”” 

The roller which presses the canes is called ‘lat,’ and is made of kikar or shfsham 
wood, This is kept pressing against the side of the kohln os it rolls round and round 
by « beam called “ makri,” and to this is attached the long lever, which ig moved in a 
circle by a yoke of cattle, and which walking round and round canse the lat to roll like 
a huge pestle in mortar. This lever is called “ mfnak thambé,” and at the end of it 
is the driver's seat “ pat”, 

Lo work the mill, the 1&t is removed, canes placed all round the kohlu, and then » 
huge wooden cup called “dnt roda,” like & lining to the kohlu, is put in: thus the canes 
are enclosed between two walls of wood; the lat ia then fixed inside the ‘ddnt-roda,’ and 
the two being thus pressed together the ‘between are strongly crushed; a falao 
‘wooden botjom is put into the dént-roda and called * jér-pichar ;” the expressed juice 





* Bee Punjab Producta, Volume I, page 481. 
$ 1d. Volume J, pp. 805-6, and plates, 
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rong through this into the kol or hollow receptacle under the kohlu, thence it is drawn 
by a drein or half-pipe (patnila) into s naund or “kund,” a great earthen receptacle. 

It is now boiled in a “ bél-karabf” and stirred with a short spoon, héthf, or a headed 
stick called “ mfsad.” The boiled juice is stored ins large pan called “ chékh,” being 
moved there into by aid of a sort of pan called “‘chéshn{.”. A long ladle used in helping 
this operation is called “dhora”. 

The Plough,—The plough used in the Panjab is very simple sffair. A eomewhat 
long heary beam, gradually coming to a point at one end, and rounded at the other end, 
supplios the place of the wholo of the ploughshare and other arrangements of an English 
plough. Tins beam is called ‘kur; ” it is shod at the point with en iron blade called 
phils, which pierees the soil, and the beam behind it getting gradually broader faroos 
the soil of the furrow aside as it advances. Tho furrow is not of course very deep, but 
in all soft sand and eailéha soils this cheap plough is quite mufficient, 

‘To continue the description: from the extreme heavy end of the ‘kur,’ » handle, con- 
sisting of a sloping stake and a hand-pioce at tho top, is erected at a slight angle, by which 
the plonghman guides the course of the plough ; further on, a stout curved beam (sanné ) 
ia fixed into the “kur” and slopes away in an opposite direction to the bandle or “jangi.” 
‘This beam gets thinner towards tho end, and its elongated end forms the pole on oither 
side of which the oxen aro yoked. 

‘Theplough-share is made of kfkar or ber wood. When they use the “nali” or tube 
for drill sowing, they tio it onto the stake called “jangi,” which isfixed to the plough 
handle, The nali is 3 tube of bamboo, with the mouth rather wide and funnel shaped: it 
in used in sandy soil for wheat sowing, and in some soils for gram and jowdr also—it 
Geposite the grain deeper in the soil than the ordinary hand process. 

The dullocks are harnessed by a yoke called panjéli, consisting of two parullel 
bars, ono of which goos above and the otlier below the neck of the animal ; it in fitted with 
four cross bars, two at either end, between which the neck of the animal is confined, The 
‘wo outer bars are moveable, in order to let the yoke be puton and taken of. The 
‘upper beam of the yoke ia called “jfla,” and the lower “ phat;"’ the inner and fixed crow- 
has are “ muty4”; the outer moveable bars or pins “ arli.” 

‘On the subject of ploughs, an extract from the report on the revised Settlement of 
‘the Ferozepore district may be given. 

“The plough deserves further notice. There are two descriptions of ploughs, 
one called the “ménnd,” the other the “hal.” They will best be understood by the 
following drawing —( Seo sketch facing this page. ) 

Of these, the miinné is considered by far the better sort of plough. It penetrates 
mach deeper into the ground than the hal, and goes deeper and deeper at each successive 
“ploughing, as the eurface soil gets more pulverized, but it oan only be dragged hy strong 
cattle, and is used only in the rohee. ‘The hal is the plough of the “bhet” lands.* It is 
~a-very inferior machine to the ménn4; it only scratches the surface of the ground, bute 
heavier plough would be of no use with the small breed of cattle that are alone found 
in the “bhet.” 





@ Low socist lands near the river, 
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‘The parta of the plough givan { Amballa district) by Me. Wravazn, aro an follows 
the plough nsed Cis-Sutlej doos not materially differ from that in the Punjab proper, 

‘Hal,—'Tho whole plough. 

Halis.—The shaft connecting the plough with the yoke ( made of ail wood.) 

‘Hal—the wooden beam that carries the ploughshare (made of kikar, shisham or 

Khair wood. ) 

‘Pitha—the frame with iron rim ( kit ) which holds on the ploughshare. 

Phéli—the ploughshare of iron. 

‘Jiid—a single yoko for quict oxen (shisham or tit wood.) 

Panjéli—a double yoke, into which the necks of oxen are fastened by “‘gathé” or 

straps of leather. 

Nari or Nurké, leather thong by which the yoke is attached to the shaft ( halis.) 

Pachwénsa—a small wedge by which the phalf or share is firmly fixed into tho 
pathé ( mado of kikar or tit (mulberry) wood. ) 

Paiul-siuté—bamboo handle and leather thong forming the ploughman's driving 
whip. Tho stick with a goad fixed to it at one end, and a leah at the other, ia called 
“ puran{ " in Punjab. 

It now remains to describe the other agricultural toola used in the plains. 

Kuhérf or kulhéri—a small, somewhat heavy beaded axe, used for wood cutting 
ec, ( Kulhéri—Cia- Sutlg.) 

Détei—a curved sickle with e rough serrated edge (Darfnti Cis-Sutle.) See sketch, 
facing next page. 

Bamba—a sort of trowel with curved handle ( Khtrps Cis-Suélej.) 

Phauré or Kasi—the tool shaped like = mattock, but with broad shovel like 
Dlade, that takes the place of our apade, (Phaora, karkasi, Cis-Sutlej ) 

Thoké-- a chopper formed of a wooden handle, or back into which the blade is fixed 
by two points at either end ( Gandfea Ois-Sutlej.) See sketch facing next page, 

Khodal ( Cis-Sullej) a pick for digging kankar. 

Kasi or Kasolf ( Cie-Suéle ) a shorthand hoe, used for hosing sugar-cane fields, 

Ghhan—( Cis-Sulle ) » eort of harrow, for scratching up the ground for rice sowing 
when the ground is covered with water. It is stuck full of pegs about two inches long. 

Sohégé—a heavy beam, drawn by horses and oxen, to smoothover the land after 
wowing &0., (mara or sohiga Oie-Suilg. ) 

KarSh—a heavy beam or frame of wood, made of pieces uailed together and 
having an iron plate attached, used for clod crushing and levelling. ( Belna or 6d 
Gis-Butig; ) Tt is drawn by men, two men standing on it to increase the pressure, 

Jsndra—as large wooden rake, with a long handle and s beam and teeth of kikar, 
The teeth are not at right angles to the handle, but on the same plane. It is go held a 
an incline by one man, that it presses against the earth, and then two others, each seizing 
® rope that is atteched just above the teoth-bar, on either side, drag it along. The 
jandra is used principally on preparing the kyéri or small beds for irrigation, with a rim 
tr ledge of earth round the edge to confine the water. ( Jandra (is-Suilg.) 
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Ehdpa—leather caps put over the eyes of cattle when working the wells. 

‘The implements used in the threshing floor (‘phir’) are aa follows, The floor 
itwelf is selected on o hard clean place, and is ‘ leped’ over with mud, and made perfectly 
clean end amooth; the cut wheat, &., being thrown down, it is wodden out by oxen, who drag 
after them a sort of frame called ‘phalé.’ This consists of four rough bara dr sticks 
arranged es 8 frame, and one across the middle, the inside is wattled in with dry twigs 
and boughs of the cotton plant. 

The action of the rough surface of this against the corn, aided by tho trampling 
of the oxon’e fest, not only frees the grain, but breaks up the straw into fragmenta, which 
forms “‘bhtiss.” When sufficientlytrodden, the whole is tossed and turned with « huge 
wooden pitch-fork, “ tarangri” * (Jeli Cis-Sutlej), consisting of nine long wooden prongs, 
bound to a stout stem or handle with thongs of raw hide. 

Tho rope that keeps the cattle together in the yoke in threshing floor ix called 
“ déiras” in the Cis-Butlej, and “jotar” in the Punjab. 

In the hills the plough can only be used where there is a tolerably large area for 
each field; but it often happens that the fields rising in terraces one above the other arg 
only a fow feet in breadth. In such localities the plongh gives way to band hoeing 
and digging. 

The plough, when used ia just like that of the plains. Some of the tools are 
especially adapted for stony soil and for breaking up stones too largo to move without asuis- 
tance. Tho tools sre as follows. 

Kasi—a small hoe or mattock, with s rather narrow blade and handle, about two 
feet long. 

‘Mend—s heavy solid bar of iron, about 8 or 4 feet long, set in a wooden handle, 
used for splitting and breaking stones. 

Chikr(—Is made in two shapes : one is a light hand-hoo with the handle a foot 
long, and the blado crooked; the other (b.) is merely a hooked stick, ahod with iron at the 
point ; both are used for digging out weeds and thinning various kinds of crops and loosen- 
ing the earth round the roots of maize, &. 

Bambhi—e hoe like the ‘phaora,’ the blade about four inches broad, used in 
rice fields only. 

Besides those several of the Hill States of Simla, sent. 

Darénti—the curved sickle not unlike that used in the plains, 

Dhéngré or Dhdngri—a small axe. ( Gandésa in Kanaiti.) 

‘Kudili—a smatl hooked hoe or pick. 


The ‘ Kudéli’ of the Bhagal State isa mere bit of hard wood hooked and pointed. 
‘The point has bean heated in the fire to harden it, 

The reaping hooks or sickles have rather the iron part of the handles longer then 
thove of the plain, 





© A similar tool with five prongs is called Panjingala. 


Comey F) 
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Tp Kangra the following implements are used :— 





Be. Ag. 
Hal and Lobila, ww: | Plough snd Ploughshares, (coats, | 1° “0 
‘Méhi, «| heavy horizontal block of wood dragged fee 
smoothing surface of a field, wee o 8 
‘Mach, 1». | Similar to the above but curved in shape and used only in 
muddy laude, es 7 we] OM 
Dandril «.. | A barrow with eight or ten bamboo teeth dragged 
y ol for opeulag the soll ound he yorageeare | Ob 
Manjeh, o 8 
Kodal Koattt, J | Hoes for wooting, }io 
Bhakréi or Kuthela or 
Bharots, ve | A wooder club used for crashing stiff clods of earth, w| OOOL 
Tringal, a. | A throe-pronged pitchfork, o 3 
Drkatl, «» | A small hook, wf O 8 
Khabar Drintf, a | A hook with teeth like a saw to cut long grass, w| O 4 
Kahi or Kasl, on | A mattock, wo] 10 
‘Bambhé, vw» | 4 small iron instrament for digging up grass roots and a 
weeds, ° 
Kulhird or Chhan, —,, | Axea for cutting wood, ‘ 














I conctude this class by reprinting the Jury Report on Agricultural Implementa 
in 1864, It contains also s note on an improved saw-gin, 


REPORT OF THE JURY ON AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS. 

“Under this head are found but seventy-nine articles exhibited in all—from Generel 
No. 10,590 to No. 10,669. The majority of these also, are merely rough models of the 
very primitive implements in use throughout the Panjab, and require no notice, 

“ The Section is however by no means wanting in the exhibition of articles of real 
and actual interest and worth. From the district of Gurdaspur, for instance, some valuable 
models have beem supplied, vis:— 

No. 10,682, a sugar mill. 
No, 10,688, a cotton gin. 
No, 10,684, & cotton press. 

«These machines were the eontributions of » Mr. Buchanan, and their construction 

displays considerable ingenuity, A memorandum by the exhibitor explaining their mode 
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of construction and working is attached. ‘The Jurors regrat much that theee models were 
not made with more care, and better finish ‘They have no doubt that ove and all of them 
would work well, if properly made; but the models submitted were altogether too rough 
to admit of their working being eatistactorily tested. It is on this eccount only that 
tho Jurors do not think they are justified in awarding to Mr. Buchanan the pnze of Be. 
200 offered by the Rajah of Kupurthalla fora model of ssugar mill. They however gladly 
award that gentleman » medal for the general collection. 
“ As carefully executed models none surpass the contributions of Sirdar Bhagwin 
Bingh of Amritaar. 
No. 10,619, instrumonta usod by the gardener. 
No. 10,620, ditto by the cultivator. 
No. 10,680, model of an English plough. 
* The Jurors consider the Sirdar to be well deserving of a medal for these donations, 
and this they award, 
And lastly, to Mr. McNabb, the exhibitor of 9 neatly contrived working model of 
a cotton belna of steel, the Jurors award a third medal. This little model is perfect in ite 
construction, and attracted considerable notice, especially from the native visitors to the 
Exhibition, by all of whom it was thoroughly appreciated. 
“ The contributions of Messrs. Lepage and Co, of Calcutta, pickaxes, and kothélis 
‘wore also approved of not being however of Panjab manufacture, these cannot compete for 
the prizes offered. 
“ The Jurors cannot close their report on the articles submitted to their inspection. 
‘under this Section without bringing prominently to notice the existence of machinery 
in the Hazara district for the cleaning of cotton, worked by water powar. The model 
contributed by the Hasara Local Committee is rough, and small; butaa they are of 
opinion that the use of water aa a motive power in the working of machinery ia mach 
neglected, they notice the existence of thie—to this part of the Panjab—novel method of 
leaning cotton, in the hope that it may attract attention and prove usoful.”” 


MEMO. BY ME. BUCHANAN. 

The undersigned begs to state that in forming the designs for these machines, he 
held in view the circumatances of the country with regard to the materials to be procured 
for making them. Complications of the most trifling kinds had to be ect aside, ao ax to 
meet the capacities of the people and the indigenous artisans; they can ail, he is con- 
vineod, be mde by the latter ‘The canal districts were also held im view as affording 
cheap motive power, and the designs were made accordingly. 

 [—Catton Press, Thia model is on the scale of one-twentisth of the proposed size. 
Tt is the Surat Cotton Press principle, arranged so as to work by sn endless band on & 
dram, to be worked either with water or animal power, The Surat press working on the 
capstan mode, st the base of the screw piles, is very disadvantageous and incommodious. 
Is reqnives many men to work it, and the time occupied in the preasing of each bale ia 
wmecessarily long, In this machine but twelve minuice will be required to press & 
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bale with the drum worked by s bullock. ‘The time will be shorter if worked by 
water power, The press beam can be re-clevated by lowering the endless band onthe 
‘lower wheel (top of machine) by the lever appendages common and well known in all 
machines worked by the strap. 


“At Gurdaspur, Icalculsted that a machine made up thus would cost Bs. 220, 
The screw piles, bar and cogged wheols being “ sheeshum” wood, the remainder doodar. 
In making tho cogged wheels, a little ingenuity is required: the teeth and indentations 
should be separate pieces dove-tailing into 
. each other In the teeth, the grain of the 
‘wood should be longitudinal, in the ine 
dentation pieces transverse. The reason 
for this is obvious, as the teeth will then 
bear considerable pressure (double of what 
will be required in this machine). If the 
tecth had the grain of the wood parallel to 
the plane of pressure. they would inevitably 
break off. Another advantage ia gained 
should warpage take place in any of the 
pieces or they be worn away, they can 
be easily replaced by new ones. There are 
many exeellont plans, I believe, in practical 
carpentry of making wooden cogged wheelu, 
and the native indigenous ertizans are 
not ignorant of come. 





"Yi.—Cotton Gin Owing to my removal from Gurdaspur, I was unable to quite 
complete this machive. But it is sufficiently prepared to give an idea of the principle, 
Both the “churka” snd the Macarthy gin principle have been applied. the latter 
being that the staple is caught up by the rough fibres of the leather covered cylinder, 
revolving under 6 fixed blunt-edged knife, the staple being freed from the seeds by the 
resistance of the rack; and the seed held from following by the teeth of the rack, which 
is placed before the leather cylinder. This method snswers fully with long stapled 
cotton; but with the short staple degenerate country cotton it does not act, the seeds 
being also small, When the indigenous cotton is improved hy culture in ita quality, 
the Macarthy principle will then answer better than the “churka:” the latter both 
Girties and tears the fibre. To accommodate the machine to the present native cotton, 
the steel knife is removed, and a polished steel cylindrical bar is substituted, so as to 
revolve by contact with the leather covered cylinder. The rack should also be removed. 
The fluted cylinder at the back is for clearing the staple from the lesther one. There 
ise box im the machine into which the cleaned sced falls through the trellis work 
at the top. 

“ The originality in this machine is the adaption for working the cylinders by the 
treddle or the common foot lathe spparatus, Some substitutions have been made and 


“ The native churks is « very rude contrivance: @ person by working all day can 
only gin 1} seers of cotton. In s modical point of view, it in much to be deprecated, 
aa from the unnatural and awkward position the worker has to sit to it, itis very 
injurious and unhealthy, eo that # cheap and simple machine not having they 
disedvantages is much to be desired. 

“A gin made up thus will cost at the outside about Bs, 25. Whenthis specimen 
wns being made it beoame very popular. The carpenters whom I had employed received 
orders for many.” 


‘Under this head I may describe an apparatus used in the Haséra district, 
where small hill streams are shundant. Properly speaking the machino is made up 
for busking rice, but I have seen models of the same kind of machine applied to turning 
mill-atones, and also to turning the cotton cleaning rollers commonly used in the country. 

‘The apparatus is called Pfki.* It consists of s small over-shot water-wheel 
fed by « stream of water. 

Two walls or supporta being built up about 7 or 8 fost apart, in the centre of each 
a block of wood is let in (called mémdhi) ; these blocks have each e hole or notch 
in whish the ends of the axle or lath rest. The “lat” is s short round wooden bar, 





At one end, about 1} fect from the socket, in fixed the “charakh” ot wheel, consisting of 
from 17 to 24 radiating pieces of wood, broader at the outer edge then at the inner, 
which in inserted 3 inches into the body of the “lath,” These radiating pieces or fats are 
celled “kham” (+= wing) and each is 15 inches long. A water-course, here called 
“khatta” (Panjabi ‘kul’) is now conducted to a convenient height above the wheel, 
and from thence » weter trough is let down at a convenient angle to within 3 inches of 
the wheel; the stream of water sets the wheel in motion. The onter trough is made 8 
inches wide at the tipper end, gradually diminishing to 4 inches pt the ond over the 
wheel: it is 8 inches deep, and fs called “parndls,” 

If « rico husking machine haa to be mada, # deep hole or excavation is made in 
the bank behind the axle or ‘lat’ (a suitable position hating these features is of course 
selected) and in this the mortar for holding the rice ia fixed ; two upright posta or “mtn” 


©The papers from which these details axe takan wore fueziahed by Captain Wace, Settlement Offow, 
Hasara, and ecooupemsed by dzawings: 
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are erected in front of it carrying between them a circular rod, which has » round head- 
piece inverted at right angles, aud which, when the tod. 
descends, hits tho rice in the mortar an 1 removes the 
husk Thouert requisite is to eommunierte a motion to 
this pounder, by making it alternately to rise and full 
hammerwise ; for this purpose at the end of the ‘lat’ 
opposite the wheel, and whout the same distance (13 feet) 
from the socket, a curred piece of wood, like a partot’s 7 
beak, aud called “chnpér,” is inverted. As the axle re- 
volves, this alternately catches the end of the rod carry. 
ing the pounder, lifts it up, and then owing to ite curve 
slips away from under it, when the hammer falle by its 
own weight; aud when the point of the ‘ chapér’ comes 
round again it catches the rod, raises it, and lets it fall 
again, and go on, In 24 hours sucha machine will husk six aaa loads of rico, estimated at 
24 maunds 25 seers standard weight, but this is at fall working power. 


‘When the water power is wanted fora mill ors cotton ‘belna’ the chapér is not 
‘used, but a similar wheel and the farther end of the axle fitted with oogged wheels suited 
to give a vertical or horizontal movement as may be required, 


DIVISION IIL 
HORTICULLURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Very few of these exist ; the rougher work of preparing garden Iand is done with 
the ordinary agtivu!tural tools, such as the plough, the *jandra,’ The only small tools 
the gardener uses are the following— 

*Knsi’ aa before. 

‘Phéora’ Do. 

*Chubé rambé,’ a sort of iron fixed in a wooden handle; it is made of a bar of 
iron, the extreme point of which is flattened and hammered out into a 
triangular blade. It is used for digging up plants in transplanting &0. 

 @hAl ramba.” is the broad rambé or khérpa with short curved handle 
‘wed by grass-cutters im scraping up grass, and by & gardener as & 
trowel, also aa a hand hoe for weeding. 

Sickle, as before described. 

Chéku, grafting knife. 

‘To prepare large beds, they use a rake or jandar like the agricaltural one; only the 
better taught mAlis in European gardens use the rake, Dutch-hoe, shears, &¢., &0. 
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CLASS =x=x. 
Not represented. 
ett 


CLASS XXxXT. 
DIVISION I. 
BUILDING CONTRIVANCES. 


‘There is absolutely nothing in this clags to enumerate as in the former classes, but 
it seems to afford a suitable opportanity for a few remarka on the style of building at 
present seen in various parts of the Panjab. To thia Taballadd note upon native 
bridges and metbod of building wells, 

I must omit all mention of the more ancient buildings. Of the early Mahomoden 
style of 12th to 14th century we have some fine specimens at Delhi. Those are nearly 
all constructed of the fine red sandstone brought from Jaipdr and Central India, while 
for the coarser work (as in the fort of Toghlakab&2) the hard gritty stoue fonud in 
the vicinity of Dell is employed. 

White marble from Jaiptr is also used; very little cement appears, but all the 
stones aro beautifally fitted and joined, and occasionally metal clawps are employed. 

The buildings of the Inter Mogul empire of the 16th and 17th centuries are, 
many of them, constructed of the same atone, which must have heen imported ate vast 
expenee, But among these buildings appear numerous strnctures made of small but 
begutifully burnt bricks; they are not above 6 to 8 inchos long and 1} inch thick; they are 
mostly burnt through like chert-stone. Vast mounds are still to be seon in the vivinity 
of Lahore ang other towns, which are the debris of the gigantio kilns in which these bricka 
were burnt, 

‘Vast thicknoaa and solidity characterize the brick structures, and the abundant 
‘use of a most solid and tenacious mortar, which so cakes the bricks together that when 
it baa been desired to remove a fallen mass of such masonry, the workman’s iron pick haa 
proved unequal to the task of separating the materials and the mass has had to he binsted, 
‘with powder like a rock. Such coment was made hy obtaining the hest limo free of all 
sah and impurity. Our Enginsers wish now that they oguld obtain such, 

‘The houses of the poorer clase of sgriculturists all over the plains require uo 
special description ; they are invariably made either of sun-dried bricka smeared over with 
# mixture of mud and cow-dang, or more often the wall is built up eomewhat irregularly 
by plastering cake aver cake of mud, the outer costing being mized with chopped straw 
(bhéss) and cow.dung ta make it bind, Small low havels, with 9 couple of rudely made 
wooden flaps fora door, aad perhaps s window with « wooden shutter are thus built, 
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they are roofed with poles either chfl (pine) “balis” where procurable, or stems of small 
sized mnlborry, kikar, and shisham trees; over these tiles are laid, or “alrki” (= sort 
of thatch of the minj grass) and then mud is plastered on outside. The roof is made 
Btrong enough to bear w few people on it, and has a raised edge all round, with a wooden 
gutter pipe to drew off water. In the hot weather the people sleep on tho roof. In& 
werlthy village, honses constricted of butut bricks are more frequent, and are then 
built with two stories. A knché (cotcha) house consiste of a sort of verandah in front 
and one or more little dark rooms behind ; they have no fire-places, and not even a hole 
for amoke, as the people generally light a fire outside aud only use @ chafing dish of hot 
embers inside, 

‘Where the house has to accommodate several members of a family, the rooms 
and the verandah are ranged round the sile ofa small court-yard or “sahu,” which 
is ayprosched by one door in common to the whole. 

The ouly attempt Ihave sern t> improve the style of the ordinary pensant’s hut 
is in a wodel sent to the Central Museum be the Reverend Mr Golaknith, Missionary 
at Jélandhar. He his merely improvel upon the ordinary design so as to afford more 
privacy and security to each honse, Tuere is the usnal court-yurd or “sahn”; at the 
front is a sort of coverel entrance or “deora"; alonzside, a shed for horses or cattle, 
and at the epposite end of the sard are the dwelling rooms in two stories; a staircase 
vutside teala to the upper story, both stories having the “déléu” or verandah outside, 
‘and the “kothri” or rooms within, The plan of arrangement is this— 


Koti, 


~ Store room &¢. 
“Ban”, 


Tabela or Sheds, 


An ordinary house is known by the name of “ ghar or “ makén”, a large mansion 
is called “haveli.” This generally has an entrance gate, at each cud of which are rooms 
in which porters or servauts can lives over this is the entrance called “deora,” and inside 
the subu, round which are the roous of the family an] the ladies’ apartmenta: every 
house has a good roof space with access by stairs; the roof aljoining the women’s 
apactmeats is protected at the edge by a high screen made of perforated stone-work, or 
alabs of tiling perforated in imitation of stone. 

On the roofs of large houses various small and often oddly shsped rooms are 
constructed, looking like towers and tarreta from helow. These are constructed for coolness, 
and to enable the inmates to enjoy the evening or the morning breese. The shape of houses 
in often strangely irregular, and the building looks aa if it hal beeu adiled to piere 
dy piece without reference to any general design. A how intended for business or for 
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the temporary residence of men, is constructed perhaps with a few rooms or open shops 
‘on the ground floor and » large room above opening on to the street and separated from it 
only by a low balustrade and certain wooden lattices which can be closed up with shatters, 
Such a building is called “ baitak.” 

A aquare court-yard furnished with a separate gate aud fitted with stalls for horses 
‘and cattle, and rooms for servauts and “ ayces” or groome, is called “ tabela,” One iw 
‘always oither attachod to a large houso or built separately for the use of the house. 

T have now to add a few extracts taken from various sources, describing the 
ordinary dwelling houses of the mass of the population in various districts in the plains, aud 
afterwards, of the hills. From Mr. Prinsep’s Settlement Report of Sealkot the following is 
extracted, and is applicable to the houses of the entire ugricultural population of the 
plain districts of the Punjab ag far as Amballa ;~ 


“ Thore are only two kinds of houses in ordinary use, and these are made of mud or 
built of baked bricks. They are huddled together, a congerics of flat roofed lute, 
separated by narrow alleys, and plastered over witha primitive mixture of the eurth, 
chopped atraw, and cow dung, and surrounded outside by rows of cow-dung, ( used in 
these parts for fuel ) by stacks of straw sheds for weavers, goat pens, places for meetings, 
and temples for worship. All the available space ia filled up with heaps of village refuse 
required for manure. In the larger villages where the resileuts may have amassed 
woalth, may be seen a few “hawollees” or houses of ‘ pukka” masonry. Bach family 
Vives in a separate court-yard, and this is all the privacy which exists. Cattle and their 
owuer consort together I have seen them living in tho samo apartment. In the 
arrangement of houses or enclosures thoro seems to Le little attempt at order or cleanli- 
new. It is no wonder then that much sickness or liability to epidemic should result in 
certain seasons.” 

In the Jach Doah, the following detailed account from the Settlement Report of 
the Shahpur District by Major Davies mast he quoted :~ 

« The dwellings of the common people, throughout the district consist of one or 
more rooms called “ kothas,” with acourt-yard in front. This court-yard, named “verhi'” 
is often common to several houses. These rooms are built ordinarily of clay, gradually 
piled up in successive layers and then plastered. Tle roofs aro invariably flat and are 
need as sleeping places during the bot weather. In the court-yard is generally seen a 
manger (“kirl(”), aud a howe in which the cattle are sbeltered fium the cold in the 
winter months, which etructures (called “sath” in the ‘Bar, where they are very 
capacious ) consist generally of four walls covered with s thatch. The only exceptions to 
the above generul description, ara the habitations of the people in the ‘Thal’ and in the 
hills. The former are often composed of nothing but wood and grass, and the latter are 
built entirely of boulders cemented together with clay ; as however walls of this kind have 
little or no power of resisting rain, the roof is always supported on strong posta driven 
into the ground, the walls acting merely ag a defence against the weather. As a rule the 
houses of the xemiudars are built for them by the village carpenter (“Tarkhén”) or 
potter (“ Kumbér” ), who receive their food while the work is going on, and o present of 
clothes or money when it is finished; payment for work ats fixed rate is only made by 
‘Khatris and other non-propristors. The timber used for roofing is usually “ kikar” or 
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“ber” in the plaing, aud “kao” ( wild olive) in the hills, the first two being usually 
the produce of the zemin-lara' own fields; beams of deodar or shisham are only to be 
geen in the houses of the rich. 

* The reqnirements of a population low in the scale of civilization are few, and we 
eee this exewplified in the furniture of their houses, which consists almost entirely of 
necessaries, It would be tedious, though uot perbays devoid of use, to give a complete 
description of all the articles in every duy use in a household of thie part of India, I shall 
therefore only euumerate the more important. First, there are the receptacles for toring 
grain, of varions sizes, from the dimensions of a small room to those of a leer barrel, 
‘These are inade by the women of the house, of fine clay mixed with choppeT'straw. ‘The 
larger kind called “ sakér." are square, and hold from forty to fifty manda; the smaller 
description, “ kalhoti,” are cylindrical in form, aud held but a few muunds. Next are to 
be seen some spinning wheels, (a8 many as there are women ), au appuratns for charning 
anilk, an instrament for cleaning cotton (“belna”), a number of cirenlar baskets, with 
aud without lide, made of reeds (“kbéri,” © taung” &.), in which are kept artides of 
clothiug and odds and ends; trays of reals (“‘chhaj,” “chhakor” ) used in cleuning 
grain; a gout-skin water bag (“kéni”), used on journeys, or when ewployed in the 
felda at a dixtance from home; a set of wonden measures for grain (“topa,” “ paropi” 
&e,); mleather bag (“khallar”) for carrying flour wheu away from home; a variety 
of cooking vessels, some of iron, aud othera of a composition resembling dell-metal; o 
nunher of eartheu pots and paus, iu which are stored yruin, condiments aud other articles 
of food; a coarse irou sieve (* pardu”); a pestle and mortar (“dauri” ), in which to 
pound spices and coudiments, These, with a few stools (* pfré,” “ pi , 
complete the list of the fittings up of au interior bere; and the same, with a few mivor 
changes, would probably answer us @ description of the furniture of a pensant's house in 
any part of the Punjab. It inet uot be enpposed that all these things are disposed 
without order: space has to Le econowized, und everything, not iu mse. is therefore 
carefally arranged on shelves rusting on pegs driven into the walls round the rooms,” 
ample of the house building farther ‘down country,’ but still showing how 
much ulike the syatem of building everywhere is, I will give au extract from the Auluila 
Settlement Report :— 

The houses are for the most part what is called kotha, The walls are made 
of mud, or clots of dry earth, takin out of the tanks when they av dried ap, or from 
the dried up and cracked rive fields, The roo. of the kotlw is also of mad; the beama 
which support it, and which are principally made of sal wood,® rest partly on the mud 
walla aud partly on upright Leums, of drek or Lakain,t about vix feet high, Across 
these Leama are placed smaller ones, of the bukain, or mulberry tree; over this, gruse, 
and over the grass about three inches of earth is laid. Some of the honses possess a 
chimuey, or rather a hole in the roof, to let the smoke eseape. It is always made in 
the middle of the room, aud covere1 up, when it rains, with » gharra, Every howe 
has a “ kotha,” a large chest tuade of earth, about five feet uquare, outside, and four feet 
square inside, with a door in the middle on hinges In this, grains, nud the ovoking 
utensil, are placed. The kotahs are more or less orusmented, according to the taste 


© Fhorea robusta. Thin wood is not ¢o be bad up coustry. 
$ Melia sempervirens. 
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and wealth of the owners, The reat of the furniture of their houses consist of a ‘land, 
or shelf in a corner, and “alle” e cupboard in the corner, or in the wall; the door uf 
this, and of the kota, are made of mangos or jamun. There is @ * mauja,’ or chérpai, 
abed for sitting and sleeping on; this, however, ia ouly used in warm weather, aud 
theu out in the open air, by the men. In the cold weather, they make a bed on the 
ground of sugar-cane leaves, and atraw, for the suke of warmth. Two or three 
ghurms for water, a charkha, or spindle for the women, who all occupy themselves in 
spinning ; a “ chakk(,” hand mill for grinding grain, which also falls to the lot of the 
female members of the family; “batts.” a round stone (pestle) with which they 
bruise aud pouud the spices on “ail,” a flat atone which they use as a mortar; katorah, 
® wooden bowl-like dish, used as a kneading trough ; “ bnili,” 9 small brass driuking 
pot; kutorah, one of a larger size; ‘‘lunda,” or kercha, a large iron pot used for 
cooking ; “cheuka,” aswing talle, hanging from the roof; “ chalni,” sieve for the wtta, 
and “dor,” the wooden spoon. The doors are all fusteued from the outuide, with an iron 
chain, and lock at the bottom ; and in the inside, by a chain over a staple. 

“No light is procurable but through the door, Tue women sit ontside to spin. 
Spinning, grinding the corn, devtroying the vermin in the heads of their children or 
friends, and nurving, are the only ovcupatious of the women, except of the Jatui, and low 
cute wouen. who work in the field also. 

“Phe viliages are generally compactly built, on ground a little raised, with one 
or two principal lunes, shout eight or teu fect wide, runuing through them; frum these 
lanes other blind puths branch off to the different “bawelies" or houses. In the khidar, 
Clow land ) hetween the Jamna and the canal, the Louses are geuerally on high yround 
to avoid intmdations, ‘To the west of the caval, they are built on the “dbang” or 
high precipitous honk of the old Jamuu; by this plan the peuple are near the water, 
aud geuerully conveniently situated for their biugar, ae well ay their khadar luuds, 

“ The houses are generally smeared with mud once a year, alter the rains, which 
gives them a tidy nppeurauce. Thatched Louses (chappar) are cheaper thin kothas, 
fmt they are colder in the winter, and geuerally inhubited by the lower castes, Gujars, 
Chiras, Chundra &. I consider it is a aign of au inferior village to buve more chappars 
than kethaa, Tho Rajpnts, both Hiudus and Mussulmuns, the Jats, Kimbuls and 
Bralunius, sre ull comfortable about their houses,” 





Houses wx tax Brita. 

1 bave now to describe the houses in the Lill districts, They exhibit more 
varicty than those in the plains, and they have also ta stand harder usage There ig 
often heavy rain, and every winter suow many feet in thickness. The consequence is 
that substantial walls. and jent roof far projecting over the edge of the .house, are 
the featnres of most districts; but flat roofs are not uncommon, even in districta where 
snow falls, 

Stone ia invariably used hy itself or with mud, or where there is a timber frame 
work stoner are filled in between. 

Wood heing generally abundant and hitherto obtained and used fres of cont, and 
without the least regard to ecouomy, « great portion of the front of every house, including 
the upper verandah, is madv of wood work. 
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Chamba, Pangi de—In Chamba city the houses are built of wooden frames filled with 
slabs of the schistose slaty stone that abounds, in that particular style of masonry called 
“tattar ch él.” The bnildings ere made up of layera of stones and beams of wood. and at 
tho comers there is a sort of frame work of wood, one beam being furnished with a tenon 
and the other with a mortise (chil) to receive it. The centre part of the wall has many 
beams of wood occasionally introduced between the layers of stone: this kind of buildings 
which hus heen incorrectly state1 to be peculiar to Kulu, is to be found all over the hills’ 
Tne Chumba houses are built up with stones at the sides to the top, aud ure two atories or 
even three high; the frout ia geuerally made of wood: the bras on the first floor project 
aud form a support for a sort of verandal, which invariably frouts each floor and makes the 
whole house look as if madeZof wood: the first floor of the gronud has generally the 
Dest apartments, and the pillars and railings are sometimes prettily thoush rudely carved, 
Phe roof is pent shaped, with projecting curees and covered with large irregular and 
thick alates held Ly wooden pegs, but oftener by shingles or alabs of pine-wood not sawn 
but split. 

In the villages of Chamba, the houses are smaller, built up with mud and stones 
having only one story above the ground floor. The upper one has a woolen verandah on 
open front with pillars, which can be boarded up in the cold season. In the “ Qhanréh” 
district flat roofs are common, aud mud and clones plastered over smooth and afterwards 
colored with whitewash or some colored earth work, are generally adopted. In the higher hill 
districts flat reofy are not 2 common, and pont roofs predominate, In Pang the houses 
of the few wealthy or inhabitanta of the “ kotis" or official houses of the Chumbe State, 
‘are built of stone and timber in the *tuttur chil” style; they have two or three atories, 
sometimes furnished with opeu verandahs, but always ou the side facing the inher 
enclosure; on the outside they present » plain fort-like appearance, with windows higher 
up furnished with suv-shadea or amull hauging balconies prettily carved. They have 
sloping roofa, slated or shingled. 

‘The poor people’s houses in Pangi are the most wretched dens imaginable; such ia 
the collection of filth both inside and outside that it is quite necessary in travelling to 
tmuke «circuit and keep aa far from a house ag circuinstanves will permit. 

‘The houses are small as a rule, haviug one ground floor, the rooms of which are 
ack and low; this is built of stones and mud, or rarely stones and timber, aud has » déor 
and windows; over this is a ezcond storey, a room built entirely of wood; in fut it is 
rather a sort of open “' buitak " or sitting place, consisting of wooden posta nll round, which 
are only partly boarded in, except during the winter, whon every part of the houso ia closely 
boarded over, leaving only the tiniest exits, for no one goss out except whon it in impossi- 
ble to help eo doing. 

‘All the winter the people crouch in their houses: they rarely if ever use fire, 
and get warm ouly by contiguity: they never change their thick and usually filthy woollen 
garments, oo that the odour of a house mey be imagined ; toadd to this, the poorer people 
‘have to store up in summer their whole winter supply of food. A portion of thiu consists 
of butter, which is kept in jars, and certainly does keop wonderfully ; for drinking they 
collect quantities of sour milk, which is deposited in a large earthen pan or receptacle 
munk in the ground of the lower story: the milk ia kept for months, till covered with 
greon mildew and frequently full of maggots: the stench of itis indescribable. Fire is 
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often dispensed with for cooking, and a mess is nude up of maize-meal moistened with 
water, snd with this “Inesf” or sour milk, and flavoured with “ chukri,” which is a powder 
mado by colle-ting young rhubarb stalks in the spring, drying and then crashing them up 
for we. A few of the upper rvoms in house—geuerally very old housee—exhibit various 
carving. Tanner a sketch of the peculiar way in which 8 room Teaw was rocfel, aud 
how the coutre of the cailing was carved; the roof was supported by pillars compused of 
oblong bricks of deodar wood placed noross and across The wood was black and hard 
with age; the front of the room bad au upen veranda, and the other sides all wood ; it was 
approached by a rule tight of stone steps. 


Kélu, Plack &¢-—The houses in Kélé are not uvlike those in Chamba, but in no 
part of the valley are they like the Pangihonses: the climate is however uothing like so 
rigorous, nor is the gently sloping and fortile valley of Kildi-—I speak of the populous 
parta—iu any degree like the remote and secluded Pangf, with its steep precipives and 
huge craga inaccessible save over lofty passes—a prey to avalanches and to bitter 
winda, 

‘The KAlé honses have generally only one story above the gronad floor, built much 
as hefore described, bat there are houses with two stories. AsI am writing I have a sket h 
of the Munéli village before me. The houses are several of them two-storiel: the lower 
etory is built of stones carefully plastered over and whitewashed ; it is approached and also 
lighted by a single door act in @ heavy wooden frame with some carving on it; the euds of 
the rafters forming the first floor above this project a g»od way out, forming & verandah 
roof to the lower fluor. The xeroud floor projects above the ground floor, inasmuch aa the 
front, composed wholly of pine planks, 1s brought up to the extreme edge of the aforesnid 
rafters ; two large square apertnres are cut in this boarded front; the rafters forming the 
of of this story agaw project, and on it is built a se-ond but very low yarret story, also 
of wood: the two ends of the house are of stone and plaster np to the top. The roof is 
pent and projects » very loag way over the building all round, giving & peculiarly pic- 
turesque appearance. It is composed of shingles of wood: a beam at the top of the roof 
serves a6 the means of fixing on the shingles on one side, which have their ends projecting 
above it; the shingles on the other side have their ends wader it. 


A bdeantiful specimen of an old Kali house may be soon in the Manéli (Déngri) 
forest: it is attached to the temple there, which is ancient and covered with curious carving, 
T cannot here describe it as I should be trespassing on antiquities, which are not within 
the scope of my book. The house ig built in an oblong, with one wing at right angles. 
Is aa only one story above the low ground floor, and the usual pent roof; tho rafters 
supporting the floor of the first story project I should think seven feet at the ende and 
sidea of the house, and a series of pillars or uprighta extend from the outer edge to the 
roof, which covers over all. All round the edge is a balustrade, which ie covered with 
devices of serpents, birds, and fancy patterns; above the balustrade the spaces between 
the pillars and the roof are generally filled in with planks, except atthe ends of the 
verandah and at certain intervals where there are sort of windows; the verandah is appro- 
ached from outside by » etout plank or slab with atepa notched or ont into it. At the top 
of the steps there is a sort of passage ronning through the house, and supported by biack 


‘wooden pillara carved. 
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Towards Plich, and in the neighbourhood of the Mandi State, the character of the 
‘houses alters, and hears witness probably to bygone days of insecurity. Evory house is tall, 
aquare, broad based, and slightly smaller at the top than at the base; it has a pent roof, 
or rarely a flat one, and looks like a fort; the lower story consists of bare walls of atone 
plastered over and colored with white yellow or grey earth; uo entrance is to bo had, 
and no window seen, but habitation appears to commence about 9 or 10 fest aboves 
where the rafters of the second floor project all round and forma the floor of the verandah 
which surrounds the room inside: this verandah floor has no balustrade avd rarely any 
pillars attaching it to the roof or to the veranduh above ( unless there is @ second story ) 
aud it is perfectly frightful to see the reckless way iu which little children are left to loll 
about on this insecure and aerial boarding ; the wonder is they do not always fall over— 
‘but then they are accustomed to it; a uotched pole or set of moveable ateps gives acceea 
to the habitable rooms above; if this is withdrawn the proverbial castallate character of 
one's house is realized. 

The ouly use which the outside of the ground floor is put to is to hol against its 
outer walla & sort of rude rack work in which the dry fodder destined for the winter's 
supply is stored, consisting of dry stalks of the amaranth and “latia” crops, ( Cheropodi- 
aceous plants) or of hay and straw. I have seen separate buildinys, or rather sheds, 
consisting entirely of such rack work stored with fodder, each tier of rack work being Bp. 
proached hy a rude ladder. Women may be seen climbing about among the rafters gathering 
down or atoring up the fodder as the case may be. In these parts women do nearly every« 
thing, field work included; actually driving the plough is the only thing they donot habitually 
do. They by no moans realize the poetic ideal that “men must work and women must 
weep,” but rather that men must smoke and women mnat work! , 

‘To pursue our way further, we approach the Tibetan or semi-Tibetan hill districts, 
and for description of their houses I shall have recourse to the travellers who have 
specially noticed them, In Cunningham’s Ladakh, the following description of the houses 
is given: 

“ The generality of the houses throughout Ladak are so much alike that a deacrip- 
tion of one will serve for all. The houses usually consist of two or three atories and 
sometimes of four. The foundations aud lower parts of the walls are built of stone, t's 
upper walls of large sun-dried bricks, 20 x 10 x 16 inches. In the better houses some 
of the rooms are of considerable size, twenty-five feet long and eighteen broad; but they 
are always very low, the highest not exceeding seven and a half or eight feet. The roofa 
of these large roome are always supported by plain wooden pillars. The roof is formed 
of poplar apars five or six inches in diameter, peeled white and luid only one to ove and 
a half feet apart. ‘The beams are covered with emall straight pieces of poplar branches 
about one inch in diameter peeled white and placed touching each other. Generully they 
aro laid straight across the beams; but sometimes at different ungles, in the alternate 
intervals #0 a6 to form a pattern like herring bone, The whole iy then covered with 
a layer of leaves and a thick coat of well beaten clay. The floors are geuerully of earth, 
but the better sort are paved with emull slit pebbles about the size of turkey's eggs, 
cot in clay with the flat surfaces upwards. They form a clean, hard, emooth und lasting 
floor. The principal room generally has s baleony towards either tho south or the west, 
from ten to twenty feet in length, and usually abvut two feet and a half in width, where 
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the family sit to enjoy the sun in the winter season. The doors are mere rough planks 
‘of wood, joined together by wooden tenons, and sometimes strengthened by cross burg 
fastened with wooden pieces. Purdahs or wadded curtains aro aleo used as un additional 
means of extinding the cold wind; but when the doors are shut, there is only » dim 
light admitted into these apartments throngh one or two loopholes. which are closed 
with mall shutters at night. If supplied with glass windows and fire placos, many of 
these houses would form very comfortable residences; but at present they must be 
wretched babitations for the winter. 

The houses of the poorer classes are generally of two storien: the lower storey 
being appropriated to their cattle. The roofs are such more coarsely made, and the 
rooms are small and very low, being sometimes under six feet in height, In Ladakh, the 
upper storey is usually reached by « flight of earthen steps; but in Lehdl, by the sloping 
trunk of a tree notched into steps. 

The royal palace at Le it large fine looking building, that towers in lofty pre-emi- 
nence over the whole city. Itie 250 feet in length and seven stories in beight. The 
outer walls have s considerable slope, as their thickness diminishes rapidly their increase 
of height. ‘The upper stories ure farnished with long open belconies to the south, and the 
walls are pierced with s considerable number of windows. The beams of the roof are 
supported on carved wooden pillars, and covered with planks pointed in variona patteras 
on the outside, ‘The building ia substantial aud plain ; but ite size and height gize it a 
‘very imposing appearance. ao 

In the remote district of Spiti the houses exhibit a new pecularity, I quote from 
Mr. P. Bgertou's “ ‘Tour in Spiti.” * 

« Phe honces in Spiti are comfortably Iilt, and strangely enough, though stone and 
slate abound aa they do, they are built of sun-dried bricks, and have flat roofs made of 
earth laid on rafters and twigs, ‘The usual for of building io an oblong equate. The 
lower atorey is wed for cattle pons, and the upper storey ie huilt on three sides only, with 
parapet walls on the fourth side, #0 that the centre forma a kind of open court.” 





The houses are high solid fort like looking buildings outside. The upper part 
Doing plastered with a wasl of come white or colored clay. 


‘The windows appear to be all on the upper storey, which increases their fort like 
appeurauce, 


Hovars or Sma Starss, Kanawaz awn Basaure, 


Bevond Sinla the houses are all built of fiat stones which are interspersed with bare 
of wood, which cross at the corners of the house, lying one ox the other, but are uot fitted 
‘m with tenon and mortise asin the “ tattar-chul ” building: sometimes the house is plas- 
tered, 

The beams which form the roof of the basement room project beyond the wall and 
form the foundation of a baloony, which, however, Lax no railing or pillars, and is merely 
sheltered by the roof, which has an additional fisp or fly, so to speak, for the purpose. 
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In many cases the lower room has a single small door and no window ; and the room 
is often #0 low that a good sized man conld not stand outaide on the ground under the 
balcony without knocking his head agsinst the beams. Occasionally the balcony is boarded 
im up to the roof. « 

‘The windows are extremely small, aud consist of plank within plank, like thie— 


leaving only s small aperture in the middle. 


The baloony runs round three sides of the house. Large houses ate built in the 
same way, but with two tiers of rooms and balconies outaide, being in fact coutinuations 
of such rooms. Access is gained from the ground ficor to the upper rooms, not by a lad- 
der outside, but by a notched pole inside the lower room, fitted to an open trap or hole in 
the floor, 

‘This style of house is observed all up the valley of the Sutlej; in places where there 
are large buildings for temples or residences of idols, the reguiar building of wood and stone 
may be observed to good effect. These large fort-like structures have generally only bal- 
couies of carved wond above, and helow a good space of masonry. The builling ie quite 
regular and true, and consinta of alternate layers of the tabular echistose gneiss stone which 
abounds, and straight, neatly dreased, beams of deodar ( cedar ) ; they are not joined at the 
corners, but merely lie across, the stones being adjusted accordingly. The effect of the 
grey stone contrasted with bauds of the deep brown. which the cedar acquires in time, 
in picturesque Sometimes, ag at the Rogi temple, the beams are carved all over, ‘ 

Higher up in Kanéwar, which is a district of the territories under the Raja of Bas- 
ahir, the pent roof disappears, The best examples of the next style appear at Chfuf aud 
the village of Pang{.a few miles further on. The houses still have the hasement of stone 
aud wood in layers, and an upper verandah or balcony of wood generally boarded in all 
round; but the roof is always flat to avoid the effecte of the furious wind. The roof ig 
made of poles spread over with birch bark and then plastered with mud ; every fiat roof 
has « rim or low balustrade, like the edge of a tray, consisting of boards nailed round, 
Attached tos large house, numerous smaller ones, entirely of wood, may be sean ; often one 
or more of these little houses, no bigger than a large chest, may be seon resting on the roof 
ofa larger house, and eupported only on a few slabs of stone. 

Lastly, turning to the Kachmir State, Eieutenant Lowther thus describes the houses 
at Srinagar : 

. * Deodar and pine timber are very much employed in building both houses and 
boata; nearly all the buildings (even the palace) are wooden : in some of them we occa 
gionally find noble specimens of imperishable deodar. The “great mosque,” nearly 
400 years old, contains some fine straight pieces, used as pillars to support the roof: they 
are set up in basements of black marble, which durable material they are fat resembling 
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in hardness and color. There are seven principal bridges (over the main stream) many 
of them having shops and stalls of wares set out upon them: two or three are strikingly 
aerial creations, which our tornadoes of Hindoostan would soon blow to ‘Jericho,’ but 
here the only damage to be spprehended is during an unusually high flood. Such I 
‘was informed had occurred some years back, when these, and countless other houses were 
swept away, to be shortly re-built in the ancient style. Tho only stone or brick structures 
I could find were pier heads of bridges, occasional moeques and temples, and a fort: wood 
from its being plentiful, portable, and cheaply put together, is the material in general use. 
Most of the dwellings have two, and even three stories, and these are very lastily made 
by driving timbers into the ground perpendicularly, at the different angles of the intended 
rooms, Across these, beama are vuiled horizoutally at intervals, and then s light 
flooring of poplar. or willow planks, is laid acrovs Jongitudinally for » flooring. The walls 
are framed by nailing thm boards of fir over the exterior frame work, and plastering them 
with compost: light and air being admitted through carved trellises, which open and 
shut liku sash windows. The roof io almost always gable, of thick planks, thatched with 
anany layers of the waterproof birch bark ; aud the hollow portion of it is used as a loft 
for storing fire-wood, kitchen stuff, lumber, &¢ Some of the more weulthy Pandita aud 
merchants have amall gardens overhanging the quays in front of their residences: these 
seldom contain anything very tasteful, or ornamental : occasionally indeed a trellis may 
be met with covered with s flourishing vine, or a rambling gonrd, evidently cultivated for 
shade: sometimes a gay patch of double hollyhocks, or a solitary rose bush, relieved the 
dingy approaches ; but geuerally speaking the open plats are filled with graves, and weeds, 
or offensive rot heaps. In some of the more ruinous suburbs, I noticed highly cultivated 
fields of tobacco, growing down to the brink of the water, and the markets were well stored 
with the dried leaf, which is an article of general consumption.” 

It ia not, however, to be supposed that all houses in Kashmir are built of wood. 
Around Srinagar itself many houses are built up of stones with pent roofs. And in the 
other valleys, as for instance that of the Kishngunga, which I visitedin 1867, there are houses 
very like those in Kulu, with projecting eaves, wooden verandahs and stone foundations, 


Among the poorer classes, however, log huts are not uncommon, and on the right 
bank of the ishngungs there is a small village called “ Atai Maktm Ghéef Abdalle,”” 
the resting place of some Mohamadan Saint; it is entirely of wood. The houses are in fact 
log huts, the walls of split poles rudely joined, and projecting one over the other at the 
corners ; the pent roof is elways made of loose and irregularly abaped pine shingles, half 
nailed or rather pegged on to a central beam : what happens when rain falls on to such a 
roof may be better imagined than described. 


mee 
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DIVISION II. 
OF BRIDGES. 


I cannot here speak of the remains of Muhamaden avd Sikh bridges. There are 
in Kaahair and Delhi, and elsewhere, bridges of the tame of the Mogul Emperora and 
earlier. which exhibit the style employed. 

There is the usual pointed Mubamadan arch; great strength of masonry, and 
rarely if ever have they more than a amall span of arch. Sikh bridges were built exactly 
like them, and all the bridges we have in the plain districta are now of European design. 

In the bill districts however, and in Kashmir, there are certain primitive kinds of 
bridges which deserve notice, 

‘The first and most satisfactory is called ‘eanga’ or ‘sangla.’ The large bridge 
at Chamba is the beet specimen of this bridge: two piers of wood and stone work 
(‘tatar-chdl’ work already deseribed ) are erected, and at the proper height above the 
highest flood mark a first tier or row ofatout beams is built; the beams slant upwards, and 
project alittle wav over the steam, Across the ends a stout aquare beam is impinged by 
Jarge wooden pegs, then out of the pier another row of stout beams project at an angle such 
that they rest on the cross beam just described and project beyond it again. On thin second 
tier another cross beam is pluced, and if now the second tier projecting partly across the 
atream from either pier lenves the intervening space of such a width that beams can be 
Jaid across, the said heams are placed in position; if not, other tiers of projecting beams 
are added till the space betwoen the ends for either pier is eo dimmished that long 
‘beams can be laid across and 40 complete the connection. The bridge is then finished by 
a paving of transverse shingles pegged down with wooden pegs, and in very good 
bridges a hand rail is added. 

The arrangement is easily understood from the diagram. 





‘When » sanga is not well made, the cross pieces or footway ar either only 
held down by large stones at the edges or else left loose. In this cage the traveller must 
take care to walk just in the middle, otherwise s piece might tip up and « fall would 
be the result, Small bridges of thia kind are often fitted with mere hurdles, which tip 
over in this way, and to get notoss one is rather an acrobatic font. 
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‘The next sort of bridge is a jhila or rope bridge. Usually it consists of a series 
of roughly twisted strands made of boughs of the Parrotia Jacquemontiana (syn. 
Foikergilla involucrata ) which English travellers often mistake for the hazel: there is a 
resemblance however. Four or five strands thrown across form the footway, they are 
seoured at either end by a series of stakes driven intos pile of stones for a rude pier, 
or are attached to branches of trees when such grow conveniently. Two other ropes are 
now suspended, one on either side, as handropes or rails: and the passenger has to 
cross grasping a rope on either side. In order to keep these three ropes in their 
relative positions as far as possible, side-staya called ‘lingri’ ( Chamba territory ) are 
added thus: 
es Bp 


i : 
rz. 










* 


and farther to prevent the whole collapsing an? the side ropes closing inj wpits or 
cross-bars of stick are placed at intervals as at (a) (a). 

‘When it is recollected that these bridges swing about in the wind, and with the 
vibration caused by the motion of the passenger, and that further if they are not more than 
eight feet over the stream, the motion of the water makes the bridge seem to be going 
eway from under the feet, the process of crossing such bridges is not, to ell persons at any 
Tate, @ pleasent one, 

‘The cross eticka (a) (a) are however an unnecessary difficulty. On the Kishuganga 
‘nd Thilam they are not used, bat the ropes are kept apart by muking the side-stays 
every here and there of wood, eitber by tying two sticks together in the shape of a letter V 
and fixing the ropes to the respective points, or using a auturally forked brasch of a 
‘tree for the purpose. 

At Muzaffarabad on the Kishngangs, thore isa “ jhila” ( below the region of 
Parrotia trees) made of single strands of twisted hide !—one for the feet and one on 
each side for the hand rail. These bridges common on the Ravi, Chenab and Jhelum aad 
on the Beas tributaries are not used on the Sutla. 

Leaving these unpleasant bridges, there is yet another kind of bridge, or rather 
method of crossing streams, called on the Ravi, “garori” or “karoru,” and I believe 
elsewhere “jhéla.” It consists merely of several strands of rope usually of the baggor grass 
(Andropogon involutum) slung from a stout post on one side to a stout post on the other. A 
hooked piece of alder wood hangs over this, and to it is attached two ropes leading one to 
one side and the other to the other of the stream ; the ropes in question being kept attached 
to the main strands by running loops. From the slder hook an arrangement of rupes 
depends: the passenger thrusts either leg through a loop of rope and holds on to the centre 
rope generally allowing himself to be secured by « blanket or scarf passed round his body. 
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As the central strands haves natural curve, the hook Leing let go descends rapidly enough 
to the centre of the stream, and men on the other side then begin gradually pulling it up 
‘the opposite incline till the further bank is reached. 

Hutton, quoted by Dr. Stewart,* mentions one in Kanwar ( Upper Sutlej ) made 
of yak's hair rope. 

Tahould mention that when » jhila or one of these swing bridges or karorua has 
to be put up, the firat difficulty is to get asingle strand across the utream: and it is 
generally effected only by effecting & crossing somewhere else, and laboriously carrying 
the rope to the desired spot by parties simultaneously working on the opposite bank, 
Dut as such bridges are often put up for forest purposes, it is now easy to fit it one by 
ehooting from a gun a weight carrying a string, by which first a thin rope and ultimately 
a thick one ean be putled arrose. 

Lastly, I have to notice a kind of pile bridge, which is quite peculiar to Kashmir. 
All the other bridges may be secu anywhere. ‘The bridges consist of piles of loga of 
devdar timber laid crosswise one over the other at requisite distances, and then plank. 
ing and a roadway over the top. 

LT extract Lieutenant Lowther’s description from the 7th Vol. of the Trans, A. 
H.8..— 

“Tho bridges are wonderful erections of their kind ; their visihle substance certainly 
does not inspire confidence in the beholder, but yet theory has given way to practioa, 
and many of them, after five hundred year:, uphold the gothic style of engineering, Two 
main points there ate which huve vastly favored them :—1sf.~There is not a white ant, 
or any subaqueous insect to devonr their material ; the melted snow and icy season together 
keeping off this deseription of vermin, 2ud.—Culd itself is 2 most effectual prexervative, 
and constaut immersion in a temperature, never even warm, must vastly contribute to 
prevent fungi or structural decomposition. Oceasionally the winds and waves may dia 
lodge a plank, or capsize a supporting beam, but their very simplicity couduces to the 
rapidity and solidity of their renovation. The principle thit yields moderately to the 
united force of the all-powerful elements, wind and water, evidently surpasses that which 
endeavours to combat them by artifice. Many a tnassive rampart and lordly buttress has 
heen levelled to the earth by tides, flood, and air, to which these Keahmerian structares 
have remained scatheless for centuries; for be it known that one night from a sudden 
thaw the frigid Jhelam often rises twenty feet, driving the inhabitants of the lower 
districts to their rude ornft on its bosom; and often does the hurricane without sign 
or warning sweep down with mad violence (eupecially around the Walar Lake) 
without shaking these (apparently) shaky commuanicatious from their antique founda. 
tions. They appoar to be built in the following primitive mauner:—The number of 
arches sccoriling to the breadth of the stream, having been decided upon in ita lowest 
state, ( which is often such ax to present nearly half of the dry bed) substantial piles 
are sunk, or buried at those pointa, and well covered with layers of stones and shingle; 
8 projecting break-water, at an acute apgle, being often constructed to turn the velocity 
of the current: (this appears very effective in its application). Upon this basis resta the 
ateck, or pile of wood, forming the square compartment, ( wiich from ite shape can hardly 
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‘be called arch, though it answers that purpose effectually ): these huge loge are all hoaped 
fn tiers croeaways, and are usually carried up to 30 feet, or more, eo as to be far above 
the highest watermark: fine sound pine timbers are then laid longitudinally, 20 as to 
have their ends meeting on the centre of these heaps; smaller pieces cross them again, 
aud to these are nailed with wooden pegs all the planks which constitute the flooring, 
(generally Gr for lightness.) Through this apparently crazy invention the wind whistles, 
and the water hisses in wild harmony, but, as I said before, this very plaa of ingress 
and ogress to their united forces is the safety of the whole.” 


ate 


DIVISION II. 


WELLS. 


It would not be proper to close this Chapter without a notice of well sinking’ 
It is performed in the Panjab by class of men known as “ Tobé.” 

A great portion of our cultivation ia dependent upon well irrigation, and the 
apparatus uved for raising and distributing the water has already been desoribed partly 
in this volume and partly in Vol. I, 

Every one acquainted with the Panjab alluvial plains knows that they are divided by 
the great rivers into tracte of country called “Dodbs”—a tract between ‘two waters.’ 
Iu the lands uear the river, termed ‘ eailéba,’ the moisture is so great that wells sunk 
reach abuudaut water at 10 to 15 fest, and the ground is moist by constant percolation 
upwards. And thie seems to be the feature that characterises “sailibs.” The word in- 
deed literally means lend that is liable to be flooded ( sailéh ), but much land that iv not 
actually flooded is called sailéba, while as far as Iam aware no land that haa not the 
abundant upward percolation alluded to, ever is. Wells sunk in the saildba are often 
*kacha,” &. ¢, mere pits, without brickwork; or if brickwork is used, it only descends to @ 
short depth, and well is conzequently sunk at a comparatively small cost. Further 
inland and away from the river the water level recedes, and water is had st the depth 
of 90, 40, 50, 60 and 80 feet ; the cost of sinking welle constantly increases, end beyond 
thin limit wells are not made as arule. In the Muketear pargana of FirospGr district 
there are wells 150 feet deep, but rarely used for agricultural purposes; and when they are, 
the water has to be lifted by the ‘ charea’ or leather bag and rope—for the weight of 
the water pote and ropes of a Persian’ wheel st such a depth would be too great for 
cattle power to move, Proceeding inland again, the land rises to the ‘bar’ und ‘thal’ 
or desert portions : here the cost of wells would be so great that well cultization ceases, 
and scanty copa are given hy the annoal rain-fall, and the rest of the land in left to the 
often dense but stunted thickets of jhand, karfl, and other trees that form the staple produce 
of the fuet reserve lands, or to vast grasing grounds, over which herds of cattle roam 
during the grasing season. 

Passing the “‘bér,” the same order of things in encountered, but in reversed order} 
till we reach again the ‘sail4ba’ of the other river of the Dokb. 


* In order to sink & well, a hole is first dug one two or three feet greater in diameter 
than the intended shaft of the well: the digging is continued tilt the sand and water 
level ig reached. This done, a circular wooden basis or foundation has to be laid down, 
composed of curved pisces of broad flat wood termed “nfmehak.” They are in fact 
segments of a circular ring or rim of wood, which forms the basis of the whole. 
Nimohaks are in the Panjab generally made of kikar or bér wood, towards Sind they 
vse tamarisk wood (which is remarkable as kikar is abundant) considering that it 
bebaves better under water, On this nimchak the cireular masonry lining of the well is 
built up likes tower with bricks and mud for mortar, but sometimes lime, If lime 
mortar is used the masonry is allowed a long time to dry before the sinking is commenced, 
and two methods are adopted: either the whole masonry is built up at once, which I 
understand is the method followed in the south, or else the masonry is built up only to 
the edge of the soil, and the upper portion not added to the cylinder until the portion 
first built has all been sunk below the water. In the Panjab the portion under the water 
is called “ kothi,” and when tho upper portion is added it is built projecting about 8 inches 
beyond the kothi and is called “tarégi.” When the well is made in this latter method, 
the lower part of the masonry is bound round with strong bands of twisted miinj grass, 
which compacts it together while sinking. On the'top of the masonry edge a platform of 
planks is erected, but resting on the ground not on the masonry, which has to sink 
gradually without interfering with the platform, Where the whole cylinder ia built up 
at once, it is raised first to the level of the soil; and then as many foct above the soil—-10 
to 18 feet—as it is afterwards intended to sink below the water level ; for, as just stated, the 
nimchak is only put down when the water level is reached. In the latter method the 
platform has to be erected in a different manner. On the top of the masonry well stout 

- poles are arranged so as to leave a good space open in the centre, but so to project over the 
outer edges of the masonry that a broad platform of planks or ‘pilchi’ or basket work 
can be erected and which projects all round far beyond the masonry. Over the central 
aperture a common windlass iv now fixed, and the well sinker or toba descends by a rope 
‘usually worked by bullocks; st first there is but little water at the bottom: he descends 
armed with a huge iron shovel, called in the Panjab ‘chhém,’ and towards Sind “bel; 
it is merely like 5 very large ‘ phaura’ or shovel, but has a short wooden handle about 
15 inches Jong, inclined very much towards the blade. 


A stout rope is attached to it and the “tobi” descending guides the chhim as 
well as he can, throwing his weight on it so as to cause it to strike into the sand and 
water and bring up a load of sand. This sand, being hauled up, is immediately thrown 
upon the broad platform just described; and by continually doing this a great weight 
is placed ‘on the top of the masonry, which causes it to sink rather rapidly, The tobés 
tell me that the art of throwing the chh&m is considerably difficult: at first of course there 
ia a moro slush of sand and water, but gradually the «1obb" bas to make hia way by 
diving down through several feet of water. Also the placing of the bellaat on the platform 
Tequires attention, for if the brickwork were badly loaded it would sink crooked and 
bulge and break up. When the whole of the masonry has sunk down to the level of the 
soil, the outer hole being larger than the shaft, earth has to be carefully filled in and 
etamped down. And then the edge of well can be finished off by a broad masonry edge 
or “chabutrs” or by a place for the Persian wheel, as may be required. 
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The * Tobd’s” tools are :— 

‘The “ Chhém,” already described. 

*Teshi,” a small adzo for shaping bricks, 
“Kandi,” a trowel, 
Baskets, rope &&. &e,, 

A ‘cutcha’ (kaché) well or well without masonry cylinder is called “ khardri,” 
and lasts only about a year unless indeed very little water is required from it; it does 
not cost more than 40 to 50 rupees to sink a well ‘kncha, but a kacha well cannot ho 
sunk over 15 feet. In‘ Clarke's Agricultare of the Rechna Doab,' an estimate is given 
of the cost of digging and lining a pucka well, which Ihere copy. I doubt whether at 
the present rates of bricks, labor &. it could be done so cheap, but the list is interesting 
ag exhibiting the eort of reward giving to the well makers, and the custom of giving the 
goat, and the turban &. is universal, 

The average diameter of wells is five and three quarter haths (twenty-two inches 
toa hith ) 7. ¢, 10 feet 6} inches, estimated cost 162 rupees. 


‘Sinking » shaft, ten rupees, i. ¢, one apd 9 quarter meni of wheat. 














Ba. As. 
A goat to workmen, 1 OV8 
Masous, @ 1 hath per, a 018 
Food for Masons, ... 70 z 
Laborers, we 6] 2: 
Tobé or well-sinker, 8 8 = 6 
Food for three tobis, 4 813 
Léngf and turban to tobés on completion, 4 06/28 
Blanxet to ditto, 1 lz 
1,10,000 bricks... we 3 60 0 
Garcingo of ditto, ° n oF 

‘unj, 

Kéua, | ail wed in the band, 14/8 
Buskets, $ 4 3 4 
le, o 
Chak of ‘Bér’ wood, lad 
Making the same, ., 20;8 
Nails, .. eee 1 MEL 
Tomn, 162 Ol | 

—j 


“Tt ia reckoned unlucky to choose the fractional messure of three quarters for other 
things, bat for o well the reverse of this, perhaps because there is some verbal relation 
betwoan “‘piwan” and “péni,” water. The wells in this district generally take abont 
nine score of tinds or water-pots. “ Chuks” are often contracted for at the rate of one 
rupee per hath of the well's diameter: thus for seven rnpees a man will give a chuk, and 
bed it in its place in the shaft; for a well of 7 haths diameter.” 

As this table was drawn up some years ago, I subjoin another which showy 
the eost of well sinking in different soils, also the difference cansed by having the 
diameter go large aa to pdmit of a doxble Persian wheel apparatus, 
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The names of soils require # note. Sailsba has been before explained, The 
‘Ménjhé Mitha or‘ sweet upland” refers to that soil midway between the bar and the 
sailéba where water is ut a moderate depth and the soil is sweet or unimpregnated with 
salts of coda. The “Khéré Ménjhé” is ‘salt highland’ where the soil is hard and 
salt, and water at @ great depth. 











, Kacaa Watt. 
Deseription of Soil, (enemy as aT 
Diameter. Cost. 
Sniléba, o- 10 feet. oy 
Dow ae 0, 65 
Cannot be sunk, 
Ménjhé Miths, ... 
Do, or 
Minjha Khéré, .., 
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SECTION D. 


FINE ARTS. 
INTRODUCTION, 


It is peculiarly difficult in a work of this kind to write a fitting 
introduction to a section devoted to the enumeration of specimens of 
fine art in the Punjab. 


It would be inconsistent with the obvious purpose of a work 
intended for the office table and for work-day reference to enter even into 
the borders of the land of metaphysical speculation, and yet I feel that 
even a brief introductory note on the subject must necessarily touch upon 
such borders, 


To understand a series of manufacturing processes, and afterwards 
to describe them, is merely a work of careful observation and of detailed 
writing: to understand the art of a country is another matter. Both 
it is true have two producing causes in common—Nature and Society. 
Manufactures are merely the offspring of the wants of the body—of the 
body in its struggle with Nature, its cold, its heat, its sensations, 
and its diseases; or in the relations of Society, its government, 
its ceremonies, and its quarrels, Fine art, on the other hand, is the 
offspring of the mind—-of the mind in its perceptions of beauty, grandeur, 
power, harmony, and repose, in Nature ; and in its sympathies and emotions 
resulting from the contact with others, in Society. 

Fine art and manufacture often combine together; but the art 
alone is what this section is concerned with, and that in its present form, 
arises from the native mind; and before we can understand the art, we 
must to some extent understand the mind, 

To examine this subject minutely, interesting though it would be, 
is, as I before said, manifestly impossible in a book like this. I must be 
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content to take the resulta without epeculating on the causes, and if in’ss 


doing I lose a definite sequence or order in my remarks, and note, aa 1 
fear I shall have to, somewhat disoursively, such peculiarities in native 


art as strike the examiner of a collection, I can only crave the indulgence 
of my readers. * 

There is one preliminary difficulty with regard to Art expression 
which is recognized more perhaps in a collection of works of native art 
than in such a collection in Europe—I mean the mere mechanical power 
of expression. 


The actual work of drawing, the perspective, the method of 
delineation, and the style of producing ‘ effect,’ are as a rule inferior ; and 
this will surely be admitted when we have once reflected that the mere 
minuteness and delicacy of handling which many native works exhibit, 
and which occur in rendering the separate hairs of a beard, or the pearls 
on a tiny necklace, are a species of mechanical power intrinsically of 
b low order. 


Tn the present state of native art, we at once observe, as in any 
other very early art, an extreme conventionality of treatment ;—the 
adoption of certain forms, which may or not be satisfactory representa- 
tions of certain objects or phenomena, to do duty always for all subjects 
or phenomena of that class. All native pictures have the skies painted 
exactly alike; if clouds are introduced they are so in a conventional 
form, and of an invariable tint, If treea are introduced, their color and 
treatment is always the same, It is not that a particular tree cannot be 
imitated: if the artist is bent for the purpose of his subject, on drawing 
an orange or a mango tree, he will render separately, and with accuracy, 
the orange leaf and the golden fruit, but it always is stiff, intractable, 
and regular ;—conventional in its individuality. 


To express any offect of light and shade; to paint « storm cloud, 
to catch the gleam of the sun-light playing on wind-waved branches 
or rippling wheat fields ;—all these things are as impossible to the ekill 
of the native artist ag they are foreign to his idea of painting. 
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Some few native artista copy Nature, but very fow. They learn 
by mere routine when young, and execute copies of works that have been 
done in the same faulty and conventional style as they themselves ul. 
timately, and aa a, matter of course, attain ta, 


There were two native artists whose works in the collection showed 
a real endeavour to draw things as they are: their names are Kishndds 
of Kapdrthala, and Bishndds of Amritsar. Many of the best works of 
the former were in simple pencil outline, with very little shading, The 
Maharaja of Patiala’s artist is also better than most, 

T do not know that the imitative faculty is very strong among 
native artista ; but I have occasionally seen studies of figures, representing 
different castes and tribes, which have caught expressions of fice and 
other peculiarities very faithfully : still the force of conventionality is such 
that it is traceable in every work, and is like a blight upon every pro- 
mise of higher purpose and better execution, 


It is only another phase, after all, of that great curse of India— 
oustom. What haa been, is, and shall be, seema to be the determination 
of the mind of the masses ; and son follows father in the same trade and 
with the same implements, fram generation ta generation, Improvement 
must come from without, or not at all; and it may be predicated for a 
certainty, that without the establishment of schools of design in this 
country, art will never make any material progress. 

A number of the Dutch paintings which are admired by a certain 
class of minds, and please to some extent all minds,—because the mere 
success of imitation is instinctively pleasing,—owe their entire merita ta 
their excellence in imitation. 


The order of merit is not a high one: the mere accuracy of 
Yepresentation of a number of tin cans, a few carrots, a cabbage, a cut 
“Jemon, or a wine glass, is not anything very great or very noble; but it 
js true imitation, Lights on the glass, with all the innumerable reflections 
and counter-reflections, are really reproduced ; the texture and crispness of 
the leaves, the metallic surface of the vessels, are all truly expressed ; 
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but such is the baneful effect of conventionality in native art, that how- 
ever correctly an artist could give the exterior form, he would shade his 
glass purely according to his idea of ‘how shading ought to be done.’ 

No native artist has any idea of using his eyes. This is to a 
certain extent true of any person before he has any teaching in art, 
We have to learn to see things before wo draw them, But with a 
native artist this is more than usually the case. 1 cannot help writing 
down an instance that oceurred to me a short time ago. A youth who 
had already made fair progress in the copying of flowers and other objects, 
asked for some lessons in drawing and perspective, Anxious to see what he 
could do, I took a rose, half opened, with one bud and just two leaves, and 
laid it on a thick book, so as to raise it to a convenient height for seeing 
it, The rose and the bud were fairly drawn, and one leaf hanging over the 
edge of the book, but the other leaf lying on the book was hidden partly 
by the flower which was in front of it The draughtsman immediately 
drew the whole leaf, but standing straight up behind the rose. I pointed 
out that it was not sticking up like that. The leaf was rubbed out and 
drawn, but this time below the strface of the book, as if the latter were a 
hollow glass box full of water. Idrewtheleaffor him, and he inmodiately 
objected to the result, ‘because the whole of it’ waa not shown. At 
last it dawned upon him, that as he could only see part of the leaf he was 
only to draw what he could see, He afterwards made rapid progress, 
soon perceived the effects of foreshortening and distance diminution, and 
readily enough acquired the rules of simple perspective ; but he had learnt 
x0 far to see, and that was the starting point. 

Native artists are quite wanting in any sympathy with Nature, or 
love of beauty for its own eake. The English word ‘picturesque’ could 
not be represented in the language ; there ia no trace af such an idea in 
their books, 

Take Walter Scott's description of Edinburgh in Marmion,* I 
quote this as every one knows it: the passage which commences— 

“The wandering eye could o'er it gn, 
Ane in gloomy. mpndourrod;® Be 
SCanto TY, 2X, 
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And compare it with any descriptions in the Anwari-Suhaili, or 
in any other Persian or Indian book of modern or comparatively 
modern time, and notice the picturesqueness of the one and the materi- 
ality, however prettily expressed, of the other.* 


Perhaps this defect the oriental writers have in common with all 
early poets and authors. It issaid that Virgil is never picturesque; with 
him a grove is always thick, shady or black, or impenetrable; the aun 
is bright, shining or burning—mere enumerations of material qualities. 
More rarely, the sea and rocks, and so forth, being associated with 
danger, are distinguished by epithets more or less abusive. 

One reason why there is so little landscape drawing among 
natives is this want of perception. They have no admiration of form, 
and no capacity of receiving idcas of grandeur, harmony, or repose. J have 
never met a native in this country who seemed at any rate to enjoy a 
beautiful view. 


Natives, however, excel in two branches of art, which ‘gives them 
great power in certain classes of manufacture. Unable to design 2» good 
form or outline of a solid, they will design a piece of tracery, arabesyue 
or flat pattern, with surprising skill ; hence the beauty of their embroidery, 
their chasing in metal work, their illumination of manuscripts, and their 
surface wood-carving. 

The other branch of art is coloring. Natives seem to have quite 
an instinct for color, without the faintest idea of the theory of light and 
its composition, or the rules about complementary colors; they have seized 
the results empirically, and in nearly all their works exhibit a perfect 
knowledge of contrast and combination. 

In painting, the use of European water-colors is becoming more 
eommon, but hitherto there has been a considerable mechanical difficulty 
in colors :,they were nearly all body or opaque colors, ground up in river 





© I de not apesk of the older writers. I shovld be aftend $o any that some of the Ssnskrit writers 
are not pictureeque—Keldéed m the Sakuntala, for wstance. 

Oriental writers axe sbundently fensifal in metaphor nd simile m their descriptions, but thet is 
‘net pisturesquenesa. 
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mussel hells, Brushes were made of the fine soft hair of the equirret 
(“guleri,”). They are very smal] in size, and fine in point, bound by 
thread to a stick, without the use of quill or metal as with us; they are 
however well adapted to the usual style of painting with painful finish, 
minute touches, and endless stippling. 

The reader will now be prepared for the list of specimens, which, 
follow, 
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Unrepresented, 
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CLASS XXIII. 
SPECIMENS OF WRITTEN CHARACTERS. 


‘The principal place in which manuscripts are now copied is Kashmir, where ox 
cellent paper is made. 

Formerly the art of writing, “ khfshnavis(,” was in great repute, Tt was 
quite a fine art ‘The writer would prepare his ink and his pens with greet science, and 
then patiently elaborate every letter with the greatest care, and finally put in the dincri- 
tical points of the letters, not always in relation to the letter they designated, but, hike 
Bgures in a landscape picce, for effect aud adornment. 

‘The NastAlik, or plain fowing Persian hand, is now the only one that is written well 
by any considerable number of people, The art of fine writing like many others of a useless 
charactor is dying out before the wants of a more practical age. Plain neat writing for 
the lithographic press ia more in demand, 

Besides the writera in Kashmir, and His Highness the Maharaja of Patydla’s 
Btate penman, and Imam Wairdi* (areal artist) at Lahore, there are hardly any 
Ehéshnavises of repute in the Punjab. Whenever they do write it is in the Nastélik 
style; the Nashk, or Arabio style is very rare, and still more so the ornamented Arabic or 
Buls, Natives have an intense dislike to our printed “ nashk,” which they can with difficulty 
road, and profer a lithographed “ télik.” 

One kind of writing deserves to be noticed: the nail writing. It consists simply 
in embossing with the end of the thumb-nail, letters, flowers and other forms on the paper 
For this purpose the thumb-nail is allowed to grow to n great length and cut into a point, 
By the adroit rubbing first with one side, then with the other, the letter is raised up, and 
the field or surface below rubbed down evenly : sometimes color is introduced, the field 
Gecorated with branching flower-work and the surface of the raised letter gilded. I have a 
picture of a stag and of a bird raised and gilt in this way. 

Imém Wairdi at Lahore is the best artist I have seen, but one or two other men 
do the work also. 

Of other fantasies in fine writing, those in which the collection of 1864 most abounded, 
were,—writing inside a bottle, writing on glass and then silvering it over behind; and, laatly, 
writing letters in either Nastélik, or in peculiar form (auls and togra-suls) combined 
and twisted together ao as to form s tiger, a group of birds, a flower, or & vase of flowers, 
I have one of the fatter before me at this moment done at Lahore. It ia om ginsa, 
and consista merely of the letters of the alphabet ( Persian } combined to form # group 
of three flowers coming out of s vase. 


© Ho ise Porsian, 
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The letters appear ailvered as ordinary looking glass, the ground is mottled, made 
by rubbing on gold paint { gold leaf ground fine) mixed with ink. 

Some of the most beautiful writing is to be seen on seals. But at Delhi only ia 
this well done, and even there the work is far surpassed by the Kashmir artists, The 
seal engraver’s art hea been described already. 

Besidea these ornamental writings, for common correspondence the running or 

Bhikasta’ Persian is used. 

‘Hindu shopkeepers, and Musalmans also in villages, keop their accounts in what 
is called ‘lands’, a rude and very clumsy degradation of the DevanSgri, This tyle off 
writing varies 90, that a Lahore shopkeeper could not read the ‘ Ianda’ of the villages in 
other perguunas of the same district, nor coulda Jalandhar ‘ banya’ read the writing of 
his brothers in Sealkot. 

‘The bankers and larger merchants generelly, whether Hindu or Muhamedan, keep 
account books in avery regular and noat looking hand (also a corruption of Négri) 
called “ Mahéjani” or Saréfi;” and of course there are special characters usod by Naurya 
merchants and Parsoes. 

In Kashmir, “ Shfstri ” (or Nagri) is used in the corrupted forms, as Shérda and 
Dogra, Tho Catalogue also mentions s specimen of the “Bhot” writing, which I presume 
to be Tibetan used by the Buddhists. 

In the Chambe districts a rather poculiar corruption of Négri is used called 
Chambiélf, and on the Sutlej another variety is in use in Baséhir. 

‘The following list gives an idea of the articles exhibited in 1864 -~ 


Lopatana. 
929,—[10897]. Writing by the nail ( Asanan Husazr ). 
930.— [10881]. Writing cut ont with scissors. 


Amnrtaax. 
931,—[10840]. Poetry &c., in illuminated characters. 
982,—[10838]. Lines containing date and praise of the Punjab Exhibition, &c, 


Smanxor. 
983,—[10842}. Grain of rice with writing on it (Momauap Ramzan), 


Lanone. 

934,—[10844]. Specimens of hand-writing on frames. 

935.—[10849]. A series of “firméns,” of the Emperors Shah Jahin, Alamgtr, 
Mohamad Shah, Ahmad Shah Déran{, Taimir Shah ; and a “ nikanémeh,” marriage deed, 
of the time of Mohamad Shab, ( Pasorr Maxrxvz). 

~ 986.-[  ]. Copy of ‘ Yusaf and Zulaiks,’ by the celebrated writer Mir Alf 
Kati (Delhi. ) 

987,—[10850]. “Adh-Granth.” The earlier of the sncred book of the Sikhs 

compiled under the orders of Arjan, fifth Gur, 
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938,~[10860]. Janm Sékhi—The life of Bebé Nénak, A M.S, written in Raghmir 
about 25 years ago, Title page beautifully illuminated, 

989,~[10847]. ‘Joshan' or Kurdn in the “ Khat-i-raihén” a style of writing, 
940,~[10861]. Volume of postry written with the nail and illuminated by 
_Inimn Weird of Lahore, 
941,—[10803]. Arabeaques in nail work (Khat-ienikhin ) Lahore, by CQuvmax 
Mostra, 

Mowraowzey, 
942,—[10870). Specimens of writing ftom Pakpatian, 
Peszawar, 
948,—[10877-8]. Specimens of both Persian and Hindi writing, 

Kismm, 

944,—(10683), Persian plain writing, “ Khat sha'di séda.” 
945,—[10884), Twisted or combined letters, “ Suls Pechén.” 
Specimens of the other characters before alluded to were sent. 





PATYALA. 
946.—[10890], 18 copies of handwriting of different Kinds used in the country, 


ite 
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OLASS XXXIV. 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 


The best paintings are the ministures executed on ivory at Delhi. Thay ara 
‘usually of ap oval size, but occasionally oblong with the adges 
rounded. Ivory is sawn up into very thin plates, which are 

most carefully seasoned and pressed that they may not curve, and are finely polished. 

he painting when finished is protected by a very thick but clear glass, smoothed aff at 
the edges like a pebble. 

‘The glass is made at Aleppo, and is polished with ‘ burbura,' corundum and oil, at 
Delhi. 

‘Tho paintings consist either of portraits or of landscape subjects, the latter being 
almost entirely confined to ruins and ancient buildings et Delhi or at Agra. 

As regards portraits, the most usual sre pictures of kings aud of the beauties of tha 
courts of the Mogul Emperors: moderu portraits are however copied from photographs, 
pften with surprising fidelity. Even by transmitting an uncolored photograph, secompanied 
by a sufficiently careful description, » miniature may be obtained in about » month’s time. 
Acingle figure is usually charged at 50 Bs, 

The work is always executed either in color, which is generally soft, rich, and 
effective, or else in Indian ink—mere light and shade, These latter aro often pleasing, 
enpecially in the landscape subjects, for then the very conventional treatment of the treca 
and sky becomes less prominent than in the colored ones They use gilding freely along 
with color, The earlier paintings of interiors and buildings, minutely finished as they 
swore, hud generally sach impossible perspectiva that tha whole effect was destroyed: 
This has been to a great extent remedied by the introduction of photography, As 
all these miniatures are copied from photographs of the buildings, the right perspactiva 
is copied undesignedly and without knowledge. 

‘These works exhibit absolutely no originality, nor can any improvement, other than 
what the introduction of photography just alluded to and the supply of better colors from 
Burope account for, be traced. 

The best painters at Delhi at the time I am writing, are Ismail Khan and 
Ghulam Hosain. 

Tha pictures are executed in all sixes, from a tiny miniature, to be set ina stud, 
button or bracelet, to the larger size which is occasionally seen sat in silver and 
mounted on a casket of carved ebony or sandal-wood. A few of the paintings may be 
pnumerated. 


947.—[10690]. &e. Pictures of the Tj Mahal, at Agra, the Fort at Delhi, the Bad- 
sh6hi Mosque, the Kashmir Gate of the City, the Diwdn Khia of the Palsco Delhi, the 
Kutab Minir, the Tomb of HumSyun, &0.—Iewar, Kuan. 


948.—[10006]. Small eketches for setting in bracelets. 
949.—[10008]. 19 studs and sleeve links. 
950.—[10018}. Picture of the Tomb at Meoca.—Nam Ar Kqax, 


Delhi. 
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951.—[10929] Portraits of Emperor Akbar, Aurangseb, Nédir Shah, Jehéagir, 
Alamgir, Humfynn ; also of the wife of Shahjahén, the favorite wife of Jahingir—Nar 
Mahal &c., 4c.—Imuar, Kuan axp Guutau Hussars Kuan. 

952,—[10954}. A large picture executed on paper representing the Nawéb of Jhajjar 
on # hunting expedition.—_Guuiaw Haars Kuax, 


Kaxona Diernror. 

@53.—[10964}. Picture of the tea plant, by Arrana of Kangra. 

‘This is @ rather faithful drawing of the tes plant, about one-fourth the natural size, 

954, —[10967}. Picture of Gaddis (or hill shepherds). This picture, which is 
athnographically interesting, is now in the Lahore Central Museum, It is drawn on English 
foolacap paper, in outline with a pen, and a very slight shading of color. 

The proportions and perspective are extraordinary, but the dress and habite of the 
Gaddiv ure portrayed to the life. The dull-grey fall bosomed flannel coat, inside which 
sevoral little lamba and kids are stowed to keep them warm, and are soon in the picture 
peeping ont, drolly enough,—the flint and steel, the knife, and the ladies always carrying 
the heaviest loads ;—all these are excellent. 


Amnrrsiz. 
055.—[10975], Book of colored portraits of castes and tribes, by Saws, 
956.—(10076]. Series illustrating the Shawl trade, by Bisuy Soran of Amritsar, 
The shawl weaver, 
» Gleaner. 
» Garner and piece joiner, 
» Presser. 
» Wool washer, 
so Gyer. 
957.—[10981]. Picture of an Ekka. 
958.—[10982]. ‘The Darbér or Court of Ranjit Singh. 
959,—(10985]. The Municipa! Committee of Amritsar in session, 
All these are by Bisax Sorex, 


Lanonz. 
960.—[11016]. Tlustrations of the work ‘ Amfr hat.” 
961,—[11017]. Do. of the Sudama Charitra, 


962.—[11018}. Do. of the Baméyan, ( Artist unknown ). 

‘Two ancient drawings, one representing in outline, quaint but true, a gentleman 
reflecting previous to swallowing glass of physic which he holds in his hands, and which, 
to judge by his expression, must be eminently disagreeable: the other a winged angel 
Fiding on a horsa, which on closer examination is found to be the form of & horse made up 
‘by 8 combination of sakes, tigers, birds, antelopes und fishes. These were exhibited and 
afterwards presented to the Museum by Pandit Rada Kishn of Lahore. There are ona 
or two native artists at Lahore, but their works are not of sufficient merit to be described, 
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Orval pictures of Sikh Obiefs and ladies on tvory are executed by those people, but so 
inferior to the Delhi work as to merit no place in the callection, 


‘Pasnawan, 
968,—[11084]. Portrait of Khwija Mubamad Khan, 
964,—[11085]. Portrait of Yusufsai women. Musaman a1, of Peshawar, 


Karvaraans, 

965.—[11086], Album of outline drawings—of birds, figures, plants, 40, 
Kisan Sryax, These show greater promise of improvement in 
native art than almost anything in the collection. 

966.—[11080]. Study of an agriculturist with his wife followed by a beggar, 

The figures in this were admirable, 

967,—(11087}. Portrait of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan on glass, 

Kass. 

968,—[11048}. Portrait of His Highness the Maharaja Ranbir Singh of Jamu and 
Kashmir, 4.0.8.1 

"This is o faithfal likeness, but stiffly drawn, 


‘Fanrxor. 

969.—[11044]. Picture of a rich Hinda beauty (on ivory ), Thisis well finished 
and colored, but the feet are drawn out of perspective: the figure 
could not stand at all in reality with the feet in such a position. 

970,—[11044], A most wonderful drawing—perapective apart—showing the 
lamentable results of drinking “ post” or decoction of poppies, 

‘The expressions of the persons in various stages of incipient or advanced stupefaction are 
given with painful accuracy. The above are by Goran Suen of Faridkot, 


Parvans, 
By the State artist ( his name is not given.) 
OT1,—[11045]. Portrait of Maharaja Karm Singh. 
972.—[11046]. Portrait of Maharaja Narendar Singh, tho late ruler of Patyala, 
978.—[11047]. Portrait of Maharaja Mahendar Singh, the present Maharaja, 
974,—[11051]. Drawings of animals, 
975,—[11050]. Album of pictures, 
All these are most excellent, the coloring and finish is good, and the expression of 


the faces really tras to life, The portrait ofthe late Maharaja Narendar Singh is in the 
Muscum st Lahore. 


aoe, 
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CLASS XxXXV. 
MODELS. 


‘The collection in the Exhibition of 1864 was principally rendered interesting by tho 
number of models of Buropean design, which could find no place in this book at all, wore 
it not for the circumstance that they were made by native hands, The Jury's Beport is 
given as it is isened, and sufficiently notices these articles. 

‘White box wood and the wood of Karl (Capparis aphya) seer to be the materials 
preferred for modelling, The models consisted of the following groups :—~ 

Mr. J. Gordon’s modela of buildings at Amritsar, 

‘Models of canal falls, and other canal-engineering contrivances. 

‘Models of churches. 

Eliminating these, the purely native models were very few. 

976.—[11012]. Model of the Taj at Agrs in soapstone, belonging to the Central 

Museum Lehore : it is doubtfully of Punjab workmanship. 

QO77—[ }. Model of the Tomb of Hasrat Salfm Chisti, at Fattihpir Sikrf, 

exhibited by Rai Kansya Lal, Executive Engineer. 

978.—[10907]. Model of the great ‘Darbér’ or Sikh temple at Amritsar, Hxhi. 

bited by Sirdér Bhagwén Singh. 

This was made at Amritsar, and is elaborately finished, colored and gilt to represent 
the original. It takes to pioces and exhibits the interior decorated with the embroidered 
canopies, the copy of the “ Granth” &o., &¢., in minute, fac simile of the original. 

979.—[10957), Model of the Kutab Minkr near Delhi, carved in ivory by Jamu of 

Delhi. 


980.—[11029}, Model of Jshéngir’s Tomb at Shédara near Lahore, by Tiéhi bakah, 
@ Iabore workman,—made of ivory colored. 

Great ingenuity and delicacy of work is displayed by these models. Tho best modal 
of all, thet of a Bailway carriage, executed at Lahore, has been already noticed. 

981.—[11042). Model of the“ Sangla” or wooden bridge over the Ravi at Chamba, 

{ Vide the note on these bridges under Section C. page 983. ) - 

Tastly, there was in the Exhibition of 1964 a small mechanical model of s singing 
bird, made by # workman at Nébha. This article I did not see, but the Jary described it 
08 follows :-— 

“No, 11,100 is a musical toy sent by the Réja of Nébhs. On winding up the box 
the lid opens and discloses a small bird, which flattere its wings aud sings in an extremely 
discordant manner, until the machinery and the listener is exhausted, The workman- 
ship is rough, and the toy ia of course copied from a Parisian model, but considerable 
ingennity has been displayed in the imitation.” ; 
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JURY REPORT ON THE FINE ART SPECIMENS, 


Jurors :— 
Major General A. A. Conynghame, 0. B. E. A. Raikes, Eeqr., H. M. 98rd High- 
landers. 
Lieut-Col. B, Maclagan, 8. E., Ghulam Malbéb Subbsnf. 
Baden Powell, Esquire, Lopel Griffin, Beqr,, B. 0. 8,, Reporter, 


In ecarcely any part of India are the fine arts in so low a condition as in thd 
Panjab, In Delhi, indeod, which is politically included in the province, the art of paint 
ing on ivory haa for long been cultivated with great snccess, but in the Panjab proper 
there is, at present, little in painting, sculptur’, or architecture, worthy of notice. The 
reasons for this state of things are simple, and it is so desirable that they should be fully 
appreciated, that a few words in explanation of them may not be considered out of place 
in this report. 

During the rule of the Muhammadan emperors, in the days of their atrength and 
etill more in the days of their weakness and decline, the Panjab was the battle field of 
India. Army after army of invaders poured down upon its plains from the north-west 
frontier, sometimes successful in reaching Delhi—the object of their ambition—somotimes 
driven back by the Imperial forces, but always » curse and a scourge to the Panjab, 
estroying its harvests and decimating ite population 

There was no cultivation of the fine arta at that time, for the people were poor 
and it waa all they could do to support and defend their families. 

‘When the Moghal empire fell, the prospects of the fine arts did not improve: 
The condition of the Panjab between 1760 and 1810 resembled that of England during 
tho reign of King John. In every direction rosa forts of brick or mud, the homes of 
petty chiefs and barons, who with two or three hundred horsemen behind them ravaged 
the surrounding country and carried off the plunder to their strongholds. Those of the 
Sikh chiefs who were the most powerful, were only the most euccessfal robbers: any 
differences between them were only differences of degree. 

At length Ranjit Singh rose to power on the ruins of the Sikh confederacies. 
But he had won his kingdom by the eword, and had no reverence for the brush or the 
chisel, His life was passed in incessant war to extend and consolidate his empire, and 
he had no time to devote to the fine arts, Like zhost of his nobles he was grossly illiterate, 
and could neither read or write, snd in his Court, in ite most brilliant days, there were 
but three men who could be truly called educated. 

‘The ten years succeeding the death of Ranjit Singh were years of anarchy and 
revolution, and the Panjab first found rest when, in 1949, it was annatod to the British 
Empire, 

Ik will not then be considered strange that the fine arts have not flourished im this 
province. They are the result of peace and civilisation, and it wea not to be expected that 
‘they should arise in the midst of war and barberiam ; but for the future there is good. 
hope. No one who has carefully examined the articles exhibited, not only in the Depart 
meut of Fine Arta, but also in that devoted to Manufactures, can fail to have been struck 
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with the promise of future excellence which they display. The native of the Panjab 
possessea many of the qualities which ensure success in art. In common with the 
inhabitants of lower India he has an instinctive appreciation of color, and though withvut 
any knowledge of the principles which should regulate ita use, is often more happy in 
hia combinations than the educated workman of Europe. His color is often exaggerated 
but it ia always warm, and rich and fearlesa. The native artist is also pationt : for weeka 
and months he will work at his design, painfully elaborating the most minute details; no 
time is considered too long, no labor too intense to secure perfection in imitation or 
delicacy in execution, The greatest failing in native artists is their ignorance of 
perspective and drawing, and it is fortunate that this want is the most easy to supply. 
‘Nothing ia required but schools of design and judicious instruction to offect a great change 
both in the fine arts themselves, and in art manufactures in the Panjab. 

‘The Government has at present under consideration a scheme for the establishment 
of a school of design at Lahore, aud although the difficulties at first may be great, there 
an be no doubt of the’ benefits that will evenually result from it, 

Class XXXII may be divided into two divisions, one including drawings and 
paintings, the other models, It is proposed to notice these division separately. 

Among the paintings moat worthy of notice is a collection by Pundit Manphil. 
Many in this collection are of considerable antiquity, and it is interesting to note the 
changes in the art daring the last threehundred years. Painting has undoubtedly declined 
in the Panjab, and the reasons for its decline are noticed at the beginning of this report. 
‘There ie a delicacy of treatinent about the old paintings which is almost entirely wanting 
in the works of the present day. 

The collection commences at No. 11,015, with en interesting series of 15 of tho 
Emperors of Delhi. Most of theso were painted by Purkhu, an artist in the service of Raja 
Sansér Chand of Katoch, who was a great patron of art, and prepared a fine collection of 
paintings, There is a remarkable clearness of tone and delicacy of handling in most of 
Purkhu's works, but he was not so great 9 master of color as many other artiste inferior 
to him in other respects, His son Ramdyal, who is still living, inherits much of his 
father’s talent. Number 76 is a clever portrait of Maharaja Gulab Singh, said to be one 
of the best likeness ever taken of that prince. The next painting to it 77, ia an interesting 
portrait of Raja Sansér Chand by Purkhu. The series of Mubamadan Saints, Nos. 88—100, 
are very interesting. The paintinga are by different artists, whose names are unknown, 
and some of them are very old. The most noticeable among them are Bahéuddin 
Zakaria, who died at Multan, A. H. 668; Syad Julél Bokhéri of Uch, A. H. 686; and 
Dita Ganj Baksh, whose tomb is at Lahore, A. H. 465, An unnumbered portrait of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, said to be an admirable likeness, was hung at the entrance of the 
Court ; there are very fow really good likenesses of this monsrch. The best was taken at 
Rupar in 1881 by Jit Rém, » painter of Meerut, in the suite of Lord William Bentinck. 
The Pattiala paintings, 11045—11049, are well executed, especially the portrait of 
Maharaja Karam Singh. 

But the mozt clever and truthful paintings in this class, are the work of Bishan 
Singhs of Amritaar, This artist has exhibited no leas than ten paintings, three of them of 
considerable sizz. These latter 10,988—10,985, represent the Durbars of Maharaja Ranjit 
ingh and Maharaja Sher Singh, and the Municipal Committee of Amritsar, and are of 
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great merit. The perspective of the buildings is incorrect, but the figure drawing ia 
admirable. The color ia tastefal and rich, the likefiess are good, and the expression 
of the faces is varied and truthfol. A series of six pictures, Nos. 10,976—0,881 of 
amaller sise, illustrating the processes of the shawl meuufacture, ia equally good. 
The best of the series are Nos. 10,979 and 10,980, shawl pressing and cleaning. In 
these the detail is most carefully worked out, yet is not allowed to interfore with the 
tunity of the design, and the coloring is especially good. 

No, 10,964 is a very curious work illustrating, in different compartments, the 
trades carried ou in the Kangre hill, As painting, however, it has no artistic merit. 


No. 10,975, 8 book of water color drawings of different tribes in the Panjab, by 
Sani of Rawalpindi, possesses considerable merit ; also some outline drawings, (annumbered) 
by Kishon Singh, a Kupurthalla artist. The Delhi paintings on ivory have been treated 
of elsewhere. The ouly Delhi paintings in Class XXXII are two, representing the 
‘Nawab of Jhajjar hunting the boar and the leopard. These are animated, clever works, and 
the grouping of the figures ia good, but the color is poor, and the drawing most 
indifferent. 

The majority of the models exhibited have been, as might be supposed, pre- 
pared under European superintondence, 

The most noticeable are a series of four, executed from the designs of Mr. John 
Gordon, Executive Engineer of Amritsar, The workmanship and carving of all these 
are extremely careful and good, The first, No. 10,091, is a model of the Town Hall and 
Municipal buildings now in course of erection at Amritsar, at an estimated ooat of 
1,25,000 rupees. This, when completed, will be one of the finest buildings of the kind in 
India, It has a frontage of 280 fect, and, with ita quadrangle, covers an acre of ground. 
The second, No, 10,980, representa the Amritsar Government College, lately finished ; it 
adjoins the Town Hall, and is similar to it in style The third, No. 10,008, is the Clock 
Tower at Amritsar now in course of erection, at an estimated cost of 28,000 rupees; 
the style adopted in this building is the decorated Gothic. The ornamentation, though 
simple, is very effective, and the proportions are singularly gracaful, It is proposed to 
place in ita clock with illuminated dials, and as it is situated on the highest ground in 
Amritsar, and is itself 145 feet in height, it will be a very prominent object in the city. 
The fourth mudel sent by Mr, Gordon, No. 10,992, is of an ornamental gate for the new 
public gardens at Amritsar. The detail of this work is very rich, The wings and piera 
are to be constructed of plastered brick, the gate itself is wrought iron ; the estimated cost 
is 1,000 rupees, 

The Barf Doab Canal Workshops at Madhopur exhibit some well executed modela— 
Nog. 11,00] to 11,004. The most noticeable of these represents two of the nine bays af the 
Dumrai fall, in the 1st Division of the Bari Doab Canal. This fall, which has been found to 
answer better than any other, is the invention of Captain Dyas, B. E., Director of Canale, 
Panjab. It is as great an improvement on the simple perpendicular fall, as that ison the 
Ogee, which has been found so dissetrous in ite action on the Ganges Cansl, In Captain 
Dyas’ system the water, falling from the higher level, passes through @ wooden grating, 
which diminishes the velocity of the water at the crest of the fall, and distributes it over & 
tauch larger ares than would in any other plan be the case, rendering the flow of water frem 
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the cistern gentle and equsble, aud preventing the destruction of the bed of the canal, 
This very interesting model hes been more particularly noticed here, as it wa» observed 
that many visitors to the Exhibition mistook it fora cotton gin. Lieut. Garstin, Bari 
Doab Canal, exhibited several well executed models connected with the canal worke—Nos. 
10,986—10,989, 

‘Noa. 11,025 and 11,088 were models of the Churches at Gujrat and Derah Ghéaf 
Ehéa, in wood. The workmanship of these was good. 

Two models of bridges were specially worthy of attention. The first ( unnumbered) 
was exhibited by the late Mr. Byrne, Executive Engineer, und represents the bridge lately 
built over the Gaj, near Dharmaélé. The design is clever and bold, and being 
laminated wooden arch, is well adopted for hill torrents. The second ( unnumbered ) 
shows five arches of the masonry bridge in course of construction over the Markunda 
torrent near Amballa, This model is most beautifully executed. 

Sirdar Baghwin Singh exhibits » complete model of the Darbr Sahib, the great 
Sikh Temple, in Amritsar: great care and labour has been expended on this work. The 
elaborate ornamentation of the temple haa been perfectly reproduced, and the whole 
model takes to pieces, showing the interior, which is as highly finished aa the exterior. 


Two modela in soap-stone are worthy of notice for the delicacy of their workman- 
ship, one representing the Juma Masjid at Delhi; and the other, exhibited by Kanheya 
Tal, Assistant Engineer, the tomb of Salim Chistf at Fatabpir. A work of equally minute 
and careful detail, is 10,975 by Jita, the Kutb Minar at Delhi, exeented in ivory. 


One of the best models in the Department is that of a first claes Railway carriago, 
(unnumbered ). This was entirely made by natives, and is a most creditable production. 
Although on a very amall scale, the detail is given well and carefully, and the workman- 
ehip is admirable. 

A thermantidote (unnumbered) is aleo worthy of attention, The machine is 
worked by treddles, and by the same action the water is raised by a force pump to the 
top of tho tatties, the surplus returning to tho reservoir. 

The last model to be noticed here, is the wooden bridge over the Ravi at Chumba. 
This is a curious and picturesque etracture. It wes built in its present form about forty 
years ago by Raja Charrat Singh. The model contributed by the present Raja gives a 
‘very exact representation of it. 
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ATU, P. 
Potter's wheel and fools described, p 298, 
wheel described by the 6 Jar, 
Prayer whee! of Thibet described, 
Precious metals—Work | in- 
Division I, p. 156-174. 
Cotton. 


Q 
Quarrying—Tools used in. 


Bifle—S 

Rifle-boring—! Native process of, p. 289-80. 

Rapes of feeb Nd Ait Bon p 4 
of miinj, No, 686, 2. BF 

Bopo of various fibres, No. 587~589, p. 89. 
pty or meker, his xpparatus des- 
c 

Russia leather Process of making, p. 124, 


8. 
Eadalery—Natvedeeribd, p 182 
Baka arian, p63 


Sar Experiments with, B1L, 
Sea ogre re 1g, 











Ditto Nitpar, p 
rajrat, p. 43. 
Showls—Adudtenston of, p. 43, 
Ditto Altering and joining ofp. 4. 
scoount, 


mal P. 
showls Report off on, p. 68-68. 
Shawl dnkyt Flow lorisd Eashmnfr p. 

Shawls of pain shag! weal, (Bueller By 


Cinas 

Bhewl Stee excrbed, 8 39-10. 

‘Do. ool —Lovalitie no goalin ch 8 
Do. “do. Method of 
Pe ee Raaliat Haseribod, 


. 40. 
Da do. "Pabrssol_gneral described, 
BR 


Shawl wool—Imports Sr real and Kirméni 

Shar Pa Fie of Js from Punjab, a“ 
wis—Value 

Shawls woven in the Panjab, p. 41. is 

Shells ee) manufacture 


Shooe- "Description of the varieties worn in 
the Punjab, p. 138-4 

Shoes of Delhi 186. 

Shoes worn in Derajat, p. 198. 

Shoes of straw and grasa used in the 

See Claas Xp 1o ili. 

Shoes worn in the Hills, No. 707- 

Silk fabrics—General view of, r. 

Ditto met with in the Punjab—List 


silk fabri (6 (Class VIL), p. 67—73. 
fringe-mak ‘208, 


manufsctures-—Prisos awarded, p. 73. 

Price of in tho raw state,"p. 67. 

* throwing,’ p. 

thread dyeing, oF eribed, p- 0, 

winding, desoribed, P ie 

weaving, described, p. 
Bilver articles for use z ‘cnament (Sub- 
Gia po So eee 167. 

» 0, 

fe No. 840, Pe 
Silvering on 242, 
Silver work of ‘rane p. 165—167. 
Siphon lication of—in a toy, (No, 859), 


Skins. see ‘Kangra ear 
Snuff boxos, No. 810, p. ee 
Soap described, p. 308, 
Spanglos—Manufacture of, p. 161. 
Stoul of Seulkot —Mothud of oki p. 146-7. 
w». Whenco obtained, p. 144-5. 
Bticke—Carving on, $08. 
Btone-cuter, XA tools, p, 305. 
Stone-polisher, his tra p. 198. 
Btring (cotton). 
Sugar-cane mill Defects of, p. 331. 
Ditto mill—Mr. Buchanan's design p. 319. 
Sugar-cano 0 we Ma a. Boomawa' "e uaprove- 


Sun alt Nore mon pplication of, ( No. 852), 


uryiol fot aromet of Bealkot sent to Paris 
in 1867, p. 

Sagi innruonts mado a Seley. 208 

‘Ditto ditio Class XXV, p. 204— 

















Ditto Vesa fost Bar, 8, 
his apparatus, p. $06, 


4 PPPPPYPPYY 


ENGLIGH INDEX. 


T. 


Table linen, &o., p. 10. 
Tanning Proves of, p p. 121. 
Tape—t pecamens of, No, 1580p B 


‘TAYERNIEE’s account 


Tonpot Caius of ed in Spit, p. 140. 
vious form of-naed in 
used in Kaahmir, p. 3340. 


‘Thibet teapots, p. 140. 
Do. metal work, p. 140. 
Do, Lamas dress, p. 11—119. 
eal i ave of making, p. 161. 
Do. ornament maker, p. Boe 
Tinder pouches taod io i Hil, p17. 
‘Tools and implementa used by various trades 
(Class XXIX), p. 2 
Tools used in Agriculture, 
Do. of the armourer, p. 300, 
book-binder, p. 804. 
di in basting a ma &e., p. 306. 
used in blasting, 7 
used by Sheet mtkr om 
Of the oo cobbl er, pe a 
carpenter, . 
the eoiner, I. 
ae firewor! maker, p. 808, 
the grain parcher. 
“ aplecmnate of awootmeat seller, 


e a ink-seller. 
kito-maker, p. 302. 
lesthor gilder, p. 304. 
mat-weavor, p. ay 
tactal workor, 
“Bhartyé” a tat 
millntone eet 

ne 

ropo twister, p. Pana 
paper maker, p. 92, 3, 305, 
Tipe stem maker, 7, 308. 
pleater of cloth, Be 08 

pulse ar grinder (Plparger ). 


soap-boi 
<< 

ilk dyer, p. 

aE flog ad laze rake, p. 208. 

stone cutter, p. 805. 

ght rope dato, p. $09. 
tobscoonist, p. 308, 

weaver, p. 


"iota aman, p. 
sma Sula Hoe 8 180 to 146, p. 10, 


5." 14. 


p. 4. 

ae Se ee 

fora resemblance to the Sootch tar 
tans, see p. 116. 

Trousers—Varieties of, p. 102-9, 


| ane 


ENGLISH INDEX. vi 


{Native isthe described, p. 213. 
na Asien (Class XV, Division TID, 


Marba—Varisties of, p. 1034. 
¥. 


Velvet, p. 

Vertu es of (Class XIV), p. 202. 

‘Vessels of a houschold, described, p. 138-9. 

Vossels of brass &o. how made, p. 141. 

Voterinary yey —Native practice of, 
p, 268, 


Ww. 


‘Water wheels in Hazhra, p. 320-1. 

‘Wax flowers, p. 84—241. 

‘Web—Weaver’s method of preparing, p. 1. 
‘Weaving--Four styles cf pa 
‘Weaver—Tools of, p. 2 

Weighing sad roe asing nisin for— 


Wells Method of sinking, p. 397. 
‘Well-sinker, his work  desertbed, p. 337. 

Ik sinking—Costs of,  D. 838-9, 
‘Well—Parts of its apparatus described, p. 


Wheels of a cart how made, p. 247. 
ite. deeyiog Foren described, ef seg, 
p. 157. 





‘Wire-drawing--Thres successive 50 


described, pare 
testing 
p. 157. 
Ditto tax on the ingots, p. wr. 
Ditto ging the ingot how ete, 
Ditto catia of workmen, 


Wire—Gold—. Sti finenoss of, a 170. 
Mood carving—Jury Report bad ae 

Do. Mam 4 in—( Class XV), p. 208, 
‘Woollen cloth of Spiti No. 206 de., p. 31-2, 





Do.  fabrics—Goneral view of, ef aeg, Vi 
Do. ditto Genoral description of—aa 
met with in the Punjab, p. 25. 
Do. ditto of sheep's wool, p. 26—82. 
Do. ditto 7 Arad wool, p. 83—49, 
Do. —dilto of goat gh &o., p. 40-60, 
Do. ditto _ List of. p. 
Do. ditto Prizes Mea to, p. 62, 
Do. ditto (Class VI )P. ey 
Do. manufactures—Miseclianeous, p. 
Do. ditto of tho Hill Rete 
p. B1 et acg. 
Wool—Shaw 1 Kiettoa of cleaning, p. 36. 
Wool—See Shawl-rool. 
Wresiler, his apparatns, p, 808, 
Writing with the nail p, 34, e¢ 20g. 
Do. \ apeaane of—Class XXXII, 


347. 
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"Bi 


Abkhors, Abkora titidér, 


with or without » spout ren 5 nie 
handle and hd, . 


Abra lihAf, a print coverlet, 

Ahran, 5 i nare anvil without 
Points, (et. prom), 

Abshér, a stripe pattern, No. au, 








a 

———the beam which sqj 
moveable mast in river boat, 

Addi, an iron bar, in the native ‘amin 
frame or latho, 

~—— blocks carrying the wheels ae an 
okka, £0., 

Adhotar, coarse muslin, os 

Afghin Dress, see Poshawar, 

Aftiba, a brass wor from which wei is 
poured into the silfchi, 


‘gal, (Hills) a crowbar, 

one of the ‘tabla’ or of 
Me ee aceon 
"Aina Bis, a looking-gless maker, 
Ak = Madfr, g. 0, “ 
Ak«lf = Nihang, ¢. 9. 
Alla, (Cis-Sutlej) » cupboard, 
Alin» Kul sik yee ced o make 


ry kind of worn 
sisal tom 
Alghora—s flageolet, No. 881, 
Adwén, plain cloth of pashmins, 
—— yak tira—Alwhn (¢. v.) of ai 
thread, 


ae cloth of Turkey, rod 
loose tarban of sew, 
’e, worn Musulmans, 
Alwin dotira, shawl wool cloth woven 
With fine double thread, No. 401, ... 
woren of double thread, 
hense richer snd heavier than the 
"yak tira’ fabrio, 








Page. 


188 
2 


wat 
33 


193 


“eee 


By £8 


The same of a district placed after ¢ word indicates that the tere is locally seed, 
== Panjdbt;* P.” =: Pertion ; “ H." = Hindt ; “A.” = Arabic; 8. = Sanskrit, 


Page. 

Alwka—Red cotton cloth, om a 

Ambils District, dress of oe 106 
Anli-kér—Needle or hand-worked, as 
opposed to kénikér or loom-woven ; 

shawls, BB 

Anritsar, shawls of a 
Anchsl, very broad gold or silver sites 

or edging, 16 


Anant, (No. 74 Jewellery), 

A’nds, (Cis-Butlej), the ring round the 
arle-tree, oar 

A’nk, an oye —part of a bebli ce bullock 


183 


lagen kao a 
see Angarka—itis the body 
of the Angarks without the skirt ee 

and tails, 103 


Angtti, al ir ples, portable fur as 


ipa samall sheet of printed cotton, 189-18 
Ap 
Wa te buy, eal Raging dea 
low the knee, opening in front, .., 
Angushtri, (No. 89 Jewellery), 
Angashtiné, (No, 91 Jewellery), 
Angnahiri = Mundri, ¢. »., 
Angithi = Angushtri, ¢. ©, 
Angya = Angs, ¢. 0, on 
Anjani, manganese used in =e 
pottery glaze, 
Ain the cross-yard supporting = que 


Arerfdn : (well gear), &0., 
Aalders or pam in» yoke for 


Art. kat (or pernsi kash) » sawyer, 
As, 6 cobbler's ew] 


— kundiwéle: an aw with hole for the 
thread used in leather stitching, 4 


—-a bridge of a shrangi, &o., No. 874... 

Ari, s big a 

A‘an, ya mall ie eupe o kneel on # 
yyer time, 


shreds kind of anal] gold ooin, 


108 
188 
183 


183 








VERNACULAR INDEX. 


ar SANE 


to the applica. 
tion of some delicate calor, a 
Astarléb, an nstrolabe, 

Atéi, an amatear musician, 
Attardan, (No. 68, Jewellery) o 
8 casket fitted with vases for 
holding ‘'tr of perfume essences, No, 


Ae gor nig of ad 
‘vious to forming skeins, 

A'tishbis, fire-work maker, 

Atlas, Satin, 

‘Ansir—(A) = Hathyér, ¢. 0. 

‘Awan, (Cis-Butle}) the axle, 


B 
‘Baba Nénak’s fakirs : » sort of devotos,... 
Babul work, see “ Khirdér” 
‘Big, rng i native horse trapping made 


Biges, the notch at the arrow ond to St 
Plan 


dour, or halter, 
Bhs Se ens Tee No. ger 
ake a ae eel caedin mock 
ing bombshells, &c., 
Badoli = dumeli, g. v., 
Dial shin ail, pechape any very guy 


Baswslpe sik, 
Bahawalpte, Lungis of 


Bigh, © sort of veil of 
embroidered, No, 622, vane loth 


Babin, 9 ih ceeenent for 
(Sach Dos), the am, 


Babéta, (Bhahpi) a sort of armlet, 
Bali, more correct way of spelling, — 
Baili, s country carriage drawn by oxen, 
BAi, part of a onrriage, (se nage), 
Bajré caste (Sirsa) dress of, 
Bally 8 _ brass drinking pot: (Cs 

ratte} ), 

© small tool 

hp tar ata 


Bain, ( p. 66 Jewellery ), 
Bair, (well gear ), 
Mairigi,« class of devotees, their dress, 














gee 58 : sea 


eREs . 


Baitak, » house with an eit 
room on the 1st floor, ioe ane 


Bak tnk with n ton bot and 
furnsce below, used in soap boiling, 

BAlé, (28, Jewellery ), 

Bali Béli-kh &c., Khingridér (No. a 
Jewellery }, ¢ 

‘Balti provinoe ; dress, of 

Baltoa, a big bucket for water, 

Bali Bahaduri, (No. 30 Jewellery ) 

Bali, (No. 30 Jewellery ), 

Bali-y (‘Monts district) et 
Foe by bol we ave 

Banét, brosd-cloth, Bagh or Pein, 

Binawi, a kind of fekir, 

Bandik rakh-dér, a gon—rifie bored, ... 

Bandik, a gun; or matchlock, Be 

toradér, amet el mi 
slow match, 

Bandi mah rpuin: 9 heory 
ing a sort , 
uy 228, af pro support 

Bandék mastlédér, 9 fired with 
1 percussion esp. Pr Mesta” the 
‘percussion composition in the cap), 

bear : atharkalah, @ matchlock with 





requir. 


flint pan, 
Bandar, the strings attachod to » sail for 
reefing, 
Banjéra, tho native oculist: his skill 


Béann, a woman's veil, 

Band (No. 87, Jewellery ), 
Bank, alargo vive for bench or table use, 
Beak, o lage sword, used in show Bight 


Ban-Lath, coarse oatocho, 
ae & sort of scoop eed by ar 


Binks, (No. 88 Jewallery), 
Ban munj, string, No. 836, 
Banntchi, dress of people, 
‘Béaurl, (H.) a flute, No. 879, 
Béra, the holes in s “jandri” or wire- 
drawer'a steel plate, 

Basi,» polishing paste used by lapidarice, 
Biri, (well gear), 

Beck (Haba) fabri of camel's i hair, 


Bicker n open garden house oF pe 
vilicn, 














‘VERNACULAR INDEX 


Barbé, » sort of file used in enamelling 
work, 


Bard, » sheet like ‘loi, " 

Bark shutri, camel hair cloth, No. 431,.. 

Barfla, (well gear ), 

Bars, ( Barmékumfseki ) ‘bow od 
for boring holes, 


Barmaur dress, described, ow 

Barth, a wooden bar, covered with a 
Polishing composition uved by stone 
carvers, 

Barté, « noedle maker's grinding wheel, 

Barwata, (No. 22 Jewellery ), be 

Baryin, » kind of fried cake, made yy 
* papargura ‘, 

Basolé = teshé, ¢. 9., 

Batti, s candle—a roll or sti of nal 

wi juer oF other sul 

tilaoe ade pin tha bea, 

Botti, leather tag, part of » fiddle 
No. 874, oo 





‘Béai-gar, a tight rope dancer, 
Bézd, an arm : (well gear) 
Bértband, (No. 71 Jewellery}... 
Belné, the native cotton cleaning roller, 
Bolua, a rolling pin, see chakle, = 
Being, a screw and roller apperetas fi for 
cleaning cotton, 
Belné, the mugar-cane press, 
Bétér = Salotri ¢. 0, 
Bhalohal: (well gear ) 
‘Bhangi, the scavenger caste, 
Bel (towards Sind), = Chhém, ¢. v. 
Bora, the rope of s dhanklt, g. v. 
Beri, a largo heavy boat, its construction 
‘and parts described, 
Tahori, a kind of matoblock 
‘used by the Sikh army, o 
Bhartyé, a maker of brass vessels ; see 
tatyér, 
Bharots = Bhikréa g. 9. 
Bharpénja, or Bhirpinjs, preinparcher, 
bry the ear-borer, 
fs forge, 8 fumsco, a kiln for 
care pottery, No. 151, 
Bhhwan, 2 wheel an well workod with 
the “lfo-charas," 


Bhawatia, (No. 75 Jewellery), e 

‘Basen (ange) a mallet fo lad eras 
ing in the 

Bhirt, corse gost hhair cloth, o sk 








nee ee — et 


ms 
2 


~EEES : 


. 


SED 


Bhi thick coarse hair cloth, (goat's 


Bhusé: broken straw, 
Bicht, a scorpion: « nettle. 
Babes 1a dagger ; se plate, se 
Bél-kerébi. » sugar-boiling cauldron, 
Bibbdiai (P) an Afghan knife, 
Bohs (Multan) s tool used in enamelling, 
Bin, ‘sone musical instrament, No. 
Bin-Jogs, s sort of used. by ale 
viens Nose 
Bindli, tinsel, or 
Bindliger, maker of tinsel ornaments, 
Boda, (No. 12 Jewellery), 
Bojhh, a weight or load, as 
Bobr, (No. 48 Jewellery }, ie 
Birhamgand, (No. 94 Jewellery}, 
Birbali ( No. 28 Jewellery ), ae 
Bichnavi caste, ( Sirsa} dress of 
‘Boryé-bif, a mat weaver, 
Bagdar, a sort of dumbell aed by 
gymansties, 
Bugs, & printed cloth for wong 


es, cy 7 
Balk (No. 48 Jewellery ) 
“Bulbul chashm”, a pattern produced 
in weaving, 
Bulghér. s sort of leather, 
Band, a spotted sheet wom by women, 
Bund Mimi a kind of stiff Cwased”) 
8 silk, 
Bunda, e ring ured by ear-borers, 
Bunda or bundcla, a sort of 
sorrectly called ‘durichs, ’ in 





Bundi, a kind of sweetmest, 

Borbura (Delhi) 1 poder formed af dis- 
‘integrated folspar, 

Burdén, ticken, No. 116, 

Burké, « tool used in gun barrel boring, 

Borks, a veil or shroud for women; s0¢ 


note, oe 
Buréki: a tamer's pointed chisel, .. 
Borys ( well gour), ae 
o. 
Chabétra, a fist 


edging tos well, d0., Groen 
Chidder Chamkénf, » wcarf, Peshawur, 
as 36, 


814 


"499, 204 


— “ - : re 


xh 


Ogu, » leather vowel, for oarrying 
‘water on a journey, No. 672, 
Chaini, s goldsmith’s tool, 5 
Chafal, s cold chisel for cutting iron, ... 
Chaj, « winnowing basket, 
Chibbacha, «small masonry tank, used 
by soap boilers, si 
Chhim ( Pji) a well sinker's shovel, ... 
Chains, cymbals, No. 892, = 
Chak, a potter's wheel, we 
Chakki, « hand-mill, 
Chakki-réh ; 9 mill-stone rougher, ... 
Chakla and belné, « pastry roller and 


Chakla, a stone slab for grinding on, 
Chakli ( well gear ), 
Chakré ( Robtak &o. ), s country cart, & 


Chakor, a tray or shallow basket of eer 
or reed, 


sorry oad be oe 

Chikh ( Cis-8 ja ee aay reeling 
wugar-oane j 

ar apo + gala’ grating 


Ouale edo lain, or at en! rate 
ee ogee ae Be the Hoop No. 180, 

Chala ( No, 90 Jewellery ), 

Ohalli, broad ring, worn on the toe, 

Chaini, 6 sieve, 

Chambe, jewellery of 

Chamba, houses of, described, 

Chamba, dress of people, 

Chamba dress, farther particulars, 








out 


ee z Eee SSesee Bs 


2 
& 


$21 
183 
188 
180 
139 
176 
327 
ug 
120 


Chamra inti, a sort of Persian lesthor, 124-5 


Chamita, o leathsr strap, 
Chamra-charmf, Parchment, 
awe corruption of “ Champakall,” 


Chasnpakall, (No. 60 Jewellery), 
Chandanhér, (No. 68 Jewellery), 
Chandarmab, (No. 67 Jewellery), 
Chankangen, abe) s silver armlet 


Chsail,» nd hes an, sased i sing 
a wize-drewing inte, 


Chhndbind, (No. 17 Jewellery), 

Chinjar, (No. 96 Jewellery), 

‘Channi, « wick used by weavers, if 
Ghbau (Kangra)=Kulbiri, g.2, 8, 


#8 


MEE 5 Bae 


YERNACULAR INDEX. 


Ch&n, wheat bran used in polishing 
needles, an 


Ching,» musical instrament, 
Chip, & seal, a stamp~a “chop” or 
‘onder besring an official seal. 
Chip (Hazirs)=mindri, ¢. 0., 7 
Chapkan, or jackets fitting close to the 
body opeaing atone ide ofthe fron 


Paar, a thatch, » hut with ‘ich 
roof, 


Chapér, a curved piece in the “Piki,” 9. ©. 

Chapli, Sandals of leather (and also of 
* patts,” g.e.) in the frontier, No, 668, 
li (Frontier districts) leather eandals, 
(0. 715, 

Chspé, a fist bot, 

Char ih rope rope twister’s spperetag, 50 see 

Oharkhs, a skeleton wheel, for spinning, 


Chachd vin-dzawer's whee on 
One aS a Jump with 4 rovoptaclos 


Chirjérus, npr ees , in two 
Pisoes, one for each side tier the 


ctu seit maker's ates viet 

Chérkbina, check, 

Chirgul, en ornament worn by women 
in Hazara, 

Chargih sitér, a sort of sitér, g. %, i 

Chértéra, 2 musical instrument, No, 869, 

Ghertins, srt of cemirer plates, worn. by 

Charns, a sort of portable cattle fooding 
trough, made of goat hair, No. 437, 

Chéra, = Bhangi, ee wit th 

Chishnt 4; Cis-Sutlej) s vess 
taka ont 3( po 


Chisks,w sloth ayed with Kusama, 
and printed, 


Chat, a grain bag, No. 490, 

Chatai, matting, No. 581, 

Chateré, derived from “ ohitarna” "to 
adorn, embellish, 

Chatera, the embosser or chaser of silver 
‘and gold in work, 

Chatté, s wooden pestle and mortar 299, 

Chatri, cloth covering of m eeceige ot or 
ekke canopy, 

Chauni=parinds, ¢. s. 
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‘Chausi, broad cotton cloth, the web hay- 
ing 400 threads, No. 79, 

Mente, plain cotton cloth, 4 thread, No. 

Chauras biré, a nartow chisel, “ 

Chaurasi reti, « square or behead 
file, No. 151, 

Chaurasi, oamall chaurasl,g.2, 

Chautahi, a bed cover, also used ass 
wrapper by villagers, No. 46, a 

Chsuras-mekh, a small square anvil, ... 

Chaurasa, a sort of epiter for making 
holes in a wire-drawer's plate, ,.. 

Chauri, a fly-flep, No. 828, 

——a fiy-flsp, ingoaiously made of 
‘wood or ivory, 

Chakal (well gear), 

Chedni, « tool for scraping leather, used 
by book-binders, 

Chenks, » swing table—s slab su! 

od by potas from the 

Chereennthy 6 eoek of plane od in 
levelling, &c., 

Ce bee 2 hand ot printed cotton, No 


——("Chintz" corrupted) cotton t. 
{ain oslora ke 184, ve 

——~pattu, a» woollen wray item] cd 
with a patiorn like hit or priat, i 

——tohdér, a kind of print with striped 


—Buniri, spotted do, 
—Bitidér aprigged  do., 
——Mirpoch—stripled, do., is 
——Shakér it with a 
eel peat with figures 
——Noakt-irfnl, « kind of print, 


ee 
on ar, (bos), ee eee 


ia," oroen of rood or epi bam- 
boos, hanging ‘up before doors, &., 
No. 585, 

Chika, embroidery of insertion wk in 
thread, 











Chik«, @ mould for cheese pressing, .. 

Chikéra, a fakir's fiddle, No. 877, 

Chikrf (Hills) » hooked oak wed in 
agriculture, (fig.), 

Chilki=Jhinnil, g. e. 

Chitkan (Hasara) sort of ear-ring, — ... 

Ohllenods, ‘s flat metal basin, for washing 


Chis, 4 aeem, 








B Ee Be — 


2 see 


Be 
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Page. 
‘Chin, embroidered gauze, &c., No. B04, 164 
Chini, a China silk fabric (Yarkand), .. 65 
Chilisa, a lapidary’s wheel, 198 
Chimta, tongs, forceps, ve 169 
Chhil thmba, oxidized oopper filings, ... 
‘Chint, @ tool for dressing and x ring 
building stones, 7 ‘ 4 306 
‘Chinil, a caste of people in the Dersj 
‘who make carpots, 81 
Chinws & Sowered silk of 
gulder, pe 
Chirag, a goldsmith’s tool 18 
Chirné, one of the turner’s toola, 218 
Chimni, a tool for cutting lesther, 808 
8 woollen long cout or cloak wit 
OR aS hr) 
Chot{-phil (Shahpir) a flat shield Jike 
ornament worn on top of the head 
by Arora women, we 180 
Chola (Kangra) s long cost, 106 
Choli, » sort of stomacher covering the 
esti only, worn by peasant wo 
103, 105 
8 peasant woman's veil or 
On na 096, p 100 and 15-28 
Chopst, part of the potter's wheel, ,., 228 
‘Chosé, » thin long rasp, oy 276 
Chohé rambhé, a gardencr’s too, —..,- S21 
Chakri, » 2 powder of the dried cid stalks 
of the rhubarb, 328 
Chuhakli (well gear), 24s 
Chotiys stays to support # mast Qongth, 
int the "bod or river boat, ... 253 
Chott ph sed, around spherical boss dif. 
ferent in form from the ornament of 
‘the same name in the Jach Doab,... 181 
‘Chiian{, » colored cotton cloth broug! 
from Bombsy, 28 
Chrini bédli, a scarf of gold ma 
No, 792, 168 
Chéni malmsl, chip tili No. 805, 164 
Chuneris, an embroidered net fabrio, ae 
604, 164 
Chfi (Chumba) along cost or choga, .. 120 
Chhura, s big knifeused by Afghans, te, 204 
Chhuzi, « small knife, 
Chéri, (No. 85 Jewellery), 188 
Chéridér, & kind of gun barrel, 387 
‘Chiirgaz, ivory bracelet maker, 315 
D. 
DebAi-Rém{, thin crimson silk, 65 


xiv 


Det, » wooden seraper used by sweet 

moa 

Dabkai, the workman who flattens gold 
wire into tinsel and shangles, —... 

Daditak (Hazara) « sort of forohoad or- 
nament, 

Dafa kind of drum, the only lewfal 
‘instrument for Musulmans, 

Dafter, volume, an office, a book of 
gold or silver leaf, 

Daftri ut goldbenter, bis work dee 


Dafls, s kind of tambourine, No. 907, 
Dagé a boat used on the Indus, ., 
Diangn TEASE» garment or skirt and 

body joined ( {A)) No. 598, 





Damani soe Daun', 
Dauni (No. 18 Jewellory ), 


Danda Kasanwals ( Pyi.) sticks used for 
yes out skeins of silk from the 


Daira, a large tambourine, No. 906, z 

Dairas (Cis Sutlej)=joter (Pji,) g. 0, 

Dalén, the verandah or Teofod, ae other. 
wise: in @ room 
tee 

‘Dil-kohld, a sugar-cane press, (Ambala 
and Cis-Sutlej), 

Denil: 8 short stick for turning heals, 

Disk Tewellee’s foi, 

oe 8 tort of harrow 0 or 

‘Dént-roda, a wooden atid forming pet 


of s sugar-cane 
Dir, a weight wd in the tinsel maker's 





apparatus, 
Darénta (Cis-Sutlej}=Driti g. v., 
Darkri-dands, 2 rol and concave 
sceaptacle ‘ed BS native néodle- 
makers, for flattening wire, as 
Darbér, the Sikh temple st Amritear, re- 
markable model of, No. 978, os 
Desi Der ”) method ofmaking Sa 


Pe ee ee 
ke a ae (carpet) only a 


Dai (“Dures) the wel tnorn, cole 
seized of patterned carpeting of 
Derain see Dréo, oa 


160 
176 
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Daryeitet, the silk-weaver, 
Darysi, specimens of Noa. 451-474, 
Daryéi, plain silk fabric, 

Daryéi Dhiip-chas (lit. mun-ray) shot silk, 
Dary$ = Dairé g. 0,, 

Deets, lone fall urban ofa length at 


‘Dusti = (Derajat) ponchi ¢. o., 

Dastir, s syringe, 

Daur, a large carthen vessel used oy 
grain parchers, 

Denré, a small drum, No. 910, 

Dauri (Jach Dosb)—a kettle and mortar, 

Dedf=tendaurs, ¢. »., 

Deaton: ore: ¢ Set bees tar spread, 

newly-made paper, 
Dest bt (Kashi), the edging at the ends 
‘of a long shawl, 

Dah-musht, & broad variety of Kash 
miri paper, No. 578, 

Ditrf, sort of sickle, 

Deaf, an iron plese used with * Sumbhs', 


Des stool filings, used in fire-work 
making, on 
cauldron, still larger than De; 
mae pas shine, ohn 
Degcha=Degehi, » cooking pot, 
Delhi, shoes of 





Delhi, looking-glsss making, ui 
Doors, the entrance pessage to « house, 





Derajat embroidery, 
————carpets, 
Dowst, the 6th note in the musical seale 


Dig (Lower Hills ),= Min.” ¢. v., 

Dibbs, a small round bor, No. 809, ... 

Didbén, the sight st the breech of a 
cannon, sve “ Makki,” 








Dh thin, of and silver, 

eh, cin, pao of gold and ce, 

* ont ‘leef,’ om 
Dhakar ( well gear), 
Dhékawali, ses Kéthé, 

hale. (Sires) the string which tes 
‘the auga or cost, 


Dharmchi (Hills) an iron Indie, Wo. 734 


176 


106 
410 





Dhéngra ( Simla Hills) an axe, 
Dhanyérf, a glase-maker's blow-pipe, ... 
Dhaussé, 2 kettle-drum, carried on horse 

‘back, No, 902, BB 
Dharwar, cotton cleaning experiments, at 311-12 


Dhéné, the carb, in European sodalery 
end harness, 


Dhanak, very narrow gold ribbon, 

Dhankli, » machine for raising water, ... 

Ding (loca) high ground on th bank 
e Jumna, 

Dhatsi, s curved iron—a sickle, &0., No. 208, a 

Dbatiirt-—{ well gear ), 

Dhété (Kula) a woman's cap, 


Dhedha (Derah Ghisf Khén) =tahband 
a 


Dhauri, coarse lesther shoes, on 
Dhedi (pji. ) » kind of largo carsiud, . 
Dhedi, ( No. 31 Jewellery), Po 
Dhella, small weights for rating the 
i inne cael mens a 
Dhore, a sort of skeleton drum for cane 
ing and winding off thread, Si 
Dhiwat, parts of anekka or bebli, ... 
Dhoi, «ee tak, 
Dhol, s kind of drum, No. 898, 
Dhol ( woll gear ) Ee 
Dholak, a kind of drum, No. 899... 
Dholna, a sort of amulet = silwatta, te 
Dhotf, a waist cloth worn round 
Hindus, &o., in liew ‘a 


162 
23 


sr 


na g3 8 ees 





es 
Sa 





Dhiimchi, s crapper, 

Dhitira, the axle in an ekka, 

Dhiina, small cups made out of leaves, 
‘by Dostlis, 

Dhtip-Chas, oe Darysi, 

“ Dokad-dar,” a sort of pattern in o 
shawl (Kashm! hmfr }, os 

Dokh, Central Asian cotton fabric, ... 

Dol, Dolchi, vessels tor drawing water, 

Dom, a“ Mirksi” muscian, 

bassin Kule) s woman's shew o or 
‘wrapper, 

Dist (Kabal) a coarser kind of Hoa 
GO 

Dodba, see Hushiarpur, 

‘Démehi, a sort of hammer, . 

Dondé, or dondi, boats used only 0 on 
the Jhelum, 


e ge 


2 seus 


BE 


Dorangi i, (Jalan ) a fine donb 
Dora alk or muslin, worn 


women, 


Dora, & cup attached to i 
“thas 8 rods sort 


ce woollen cloth, (Kulu,) No. 285 | 
a iron straining ladle to srpeaio 
tho card for chee ang 
Dori, « kind of e or narrow brain in 
gold and silk, No. 788 
Dord (Kangra) a woman's gown, ,,, 
Dorya, a cotton fabric colored with fine 
stripes, No. 53, 
Doryé or striped fabric, (cotton) 
Dongs,» Jesh consisting of » bunch of 
silk threads, pd at the ends, 
they aro often worn to suspend 
charms or amulets, £0. round the 
neck, No. 698 aS 
Dosingi=Kharwant, ¢. v., 
Doshéls, » long shawl, 
Doshéla ina pair of shawls, made with the 
© kinfrs,” or, g at different sides 
othatone m may be Worn Hite ionel 
for thickness, 


well ag 
for then both sides show 8 as ght siden, sides, 
Dosslt, s caste of People who make cups 
and plates out of leaves, 
Dosfla, a cotton fabric with broad spe 
in blue and orange, 
Dost, pain courte white ootton aa 
“ Dotahi,” a wrapper or sheet, 
Dotéra, a musical instrament, No. 876, 
Dotiya (Kabul) s woman's veil=Binni, 
Dréz, 8 kind of plane used by car- 


enters, 
Drédy an inflated buffalo skin, used by 
wwimmers in torrents, 
Doghdught ( (Montgomery ), 8 sort @ 


Dungamo, a ton-pot, ( Spiti), 
Dress of Kangra District, 
“Dros’ (corrapted from 
piece) figured muslin of ies 
Durrees of wool, — No. 218, 
of the apparatus in ilk 
Dit ad teislbg or wing, wa 
Dolrs, (Hasire) anecklase oi 
silk net, 
‘Dimbé, the broad-tailed sheep, 
Diimeli, the cascabel. or ball at the oa 
of 8 cannon, a 








ish dross: 


51.6 


31 


183 
107 


‘ie 


§ £ wlese & s 
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‘Difr (No. 97 Jewellery) 

Dérs, a kind of whitish blanket (Basthir 
No. 278, 

Durmé, a kind of woollen petto, 

Diingé, » punt or broad boat (Kashmir‘) 





B 
ven or yak, slight cavnge drawn by 
one horae, "i 


‘Hicks, description of 
Hiwét, « sort of small anvil sed 
goldsmiths, 


hoi (curs, hin, single thon) eotton 


‘Bikoi (Wasiri) a cost made with scams, 
dis W ialba® so dt the body, i‘ 


¥. 


Fard, a single shawl, a «<8 
Fard Shal, «single long shawl as op- 
posed to déahala, g. v., ww = 
Fakir's dress, note on us 
Balt aslow match, made generally, 
for guns) of the air- roots of the 
tree, and for cannon of thread soaked 
in powder and spirit of wine, 
Fattls, falits, g. v., 
‘ith, tape, narrow gold edging, No, 70" 






164 


@, 
Gch ele of woolen lat, wor by 


Gadi a roam of paper of 240 sheets, 
Gaddi, hill shepherd, remarkable victare 
of (No. 954), 


Gada, a cushion, a pad, 

Gabbe, » kind of cloth (wool), Me 

mee made of different colored 
‘atta sewn together, =... 

Ghai (wel { well gest), wt 

Gadah = Girl or Gédf, ¢. v., 

Gadhar, (well gear), 

Gadela, an elephant pad, 

a & plnited skirt of coarse 
eee ee 
Gagras, people who apply loches, 
than ( Cin Satlej) = harrow used in 

Tice cultivation, 

Gajra (No. 64 Jewellery ),” 
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Gelichs = Kalichh, ¢. ¢, 
Galim, (P.) a blanket, 
Gamchs, a lamp of dough used in cloan- 
ing gold-Ince, a ; 
a} work in silver ant 
Googe jem eid aciver 
goll flowers, &0., 
Gangan ( well gear), 
Ganga Sgr “tho acon oth Gang,” 
‘¢ large ewer, 
Ganditr, dis, the, xt note of the mua 
Ganyé ( well gear), 
Gri oF Gadi, the common country ssrt, 
Gari s art of carpet Dore Ghaxt Khan, 


Gérhé, very cosrie and thin cotton ee 

Garwé, Garwi, water pots, 

Gatka, a ‘singlo-stick,’ 

Gends, rhinoceros hido used for shields, 

Gérn, mast stays in a boat, 

Ghét-rambhi, s grass-cutter or scraper, 

Gatra, s aword belt, No. 773, 

Gasi, bow of s fiddle, &., ve 

Gasi, coarse cloth, 

Ghan, a wheelright’s sledge hammer, 

Ghar, » house, 

Ghats, disper, s fine cloth, 

Ghetta, a sort of broad curved 
worn in Delhi by women, rund 
effeminate men, soo plato, 

Cet og bridge of s senged inne 





ial pleas for onting 
Giallo nik for trning the loom. 
“ Girloak" ang reel ond in ane 
Giridana khst, (Wasiri) married wo- 
man’s cost, ee 
Gokra, s kind of bracelet, 
Gokru-mukesh, see makesh, 





Gokru, origin of in Jewellery, a 

~——_ 8 burr, s form of ornament (No. 
17, Jewellery), 

Golab, e plane used for moulding, &o., 

Got Paley a small chinel, 

Garoré, (Bér!) a rope noross «strom, 
by moans of which passengers and 
goods ace aang non, by & pully 
arrangement, 

Goshwira, » border ; also = bili. ¢. o. 
Goth chobl pice, of wood eat to aa 
edge, used in polishing leather, 

shell ( ordnance ), 

Golré reti,  rat’s-tail file, p. 151, 

Gols, a tool used in embossing metal, 
Goté, narrow gold ribbon or silver 

{ safed gots), 

Guchhi marwérid, (No. 20 Towellery ).. ae 

Gujrat Shawls. a 

Chair, origin of, p. 123 and 

—— Gold, intaying of, p. 168, and .., 

—— work, see Koftgari, 


Gulab-phab, a vase for sprinkling roe. 
water, No. 316, 

Gulbadan, « striped silk piece, manu- 
facture described, 

+———-—— specimens of, Nos, 439- 450, . on 

~——-———s atriped silk piece ores 
in Posting Hoe S92 

Guluband (No. 66 Jewellery ), 

Gumti, a kind of eotton cloth, 

Gal-sam, a tool used in embossing metal, 

Gun, a grain bag of goat lusir, No. 497, 

Gunkare, (Kula) anklets of sinc, 
pewter, &., worn by women in Kalu, 

Gunys, the guomon or carpenter's square, 

Gatiste ee Fings, worn on the toe, 

fazhre ih 




















z. 
Hainkal, « horse's neck ornament, __... 
Halb. Aleppo—glass imported from, 
Hoalis, ( Cie-Sutlej, the plough, 
Halks ( Wariri) a sort of seamless cost, 
Hainkal (No. 55 Jewellery ), 
Hejém (Pj. )=Nat g. 0, 
Ha pnd San in pong, wi 
& pointed besm in a wi 
nvr ao thoplougbsiane © 
Halwa, the seller and maker of sweet. 
meats, ve 





e Bee eur 


en BREE 


315 
16 
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‘Hamim dasta, vuly. for Hawang, ¢. 9... 
‘Hawang darts, a pestle and mortar, 
Hamayal (Hazkra)=Hir ¢, 0, 

Handi (Multén) Embonser's tools, 
Hindf, a cooking pot or kettle, mado of 


, the name shi 
patiery, the name chape as dagchi 


angi, lange horee hair sore, wed wy 





Han}, a rope in a bost's rigging, 
‘Hansam ( Hazhea )—Hasli, ¢. 0., 
‘Hie (No. 69 Jewellery ), 
Hiéshiya, a border or edj 
thawis; forthe orien mow, of 
Hassi, a necklet, like a torquea, 
Hrauli, like ‘hassi’ only smaller, 
‘has’ (No, 65 Jewellery), 
Hlaté, a two-handed sword, 
‘Hath, s hand or arm, a measure a 
inchos, 
Hathé, a heavy frame which fita over 
the “Shink” in a loom, see plate, 
Hiathé, 8 perforated beam, in mat-w 
ing, 
Hatheli, a wooden mallet or polis 
Meat aeed bp eather nea a 
Hat on used for sf 
Hathdé, the trunnions of a cannon, 
Hathyér, tools, wespons, 
Haudé, the “howds” or chair for riding 
‘on an elephant (in various forms,) .. 
Hauda-amért, » howda with «dome or 
canopy, 
Hug ay -vice, 
ry pestle weighed, 
ing gram, 
Pon Eee shammer-—~¢é, postion 
Haul dil (No. 63 Jewellery), 
Haus, s tank or masonry pit, used for 
clay, papers ~making 























‘Hiashri, a broad cotton cloth, white, 
‘Haskra, dress of people, 

Hasira Jewellery, 

, water wheels use, madeof .., 
oe eee of gold ribbon No, 


‘Hath, a kind of howitzer, 
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Hitka, rasea of leather, No. 671, 
‘Hushyarpér and the Dosa; cotton of the 
lesther similar to Kangra 


‘work, 





L 
TLL, o sort of aquare ecart (Maltin), 


Tike ncbar il dle’ a 
Tada nt,» port's knot, or oto en- 
Josd to be borne on the 

tee Near” 


Tusthb (B.) a kind of shoe, No. 718, .. 
Tike band lk ing nd tae mabe, 
Iaér-band-—a netted girdle or # 

the paijémas or loose trousers, 


a 


Tabbal a (Ea) a jumpor used in boring 
ting purposes, 

Sahingtrf, Higa e large sort om 

per, No. 5 

Saipir, aoa a ad 

Tajam, printed cotton floor cloth No. 1%, 

Jablimisri, ( Wazirf} children’s shoes, 

‘Tégni (No. 61 Jewellery), ‘ 

Tagjag&i, “orsdew " or brass foil, 

Jallan (well gear ), 

Jalan an Ehss Nene) an ummarriod 


iu, "an (tube) 

Tall (No, 86 Jewellery), 

Jaltarang, » sot of mnsical ass or 

rather bowls, No. 888, © 

Talthaman, (well gear) &e., 

‘Tumai (Wacixi) an embroided white scarf, 
worn by young women, 

Sémadins, silk with woven speiga af flowers, 

émewie, » sort of shawl with a pattern 
i oy , intended as its name im- 
‘8 gown piece ( jéms ), 

Ee echoed eee 





















mis,” 
Tandar, epor-naking spartan a 
— th oneal roller and 

in wire drawing, 10 plate, ene 
Sandra, a large rake used in spicier, 
Sandri, is perioeted el Plate, used in 


Jeng, the handle for guiding the ploagh, 
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Jangam fakir, a sort of devotee for cis 
‘peculiar dress, 
Jérpicher, part of the sugar-cane press, 
Jaréh, a 
Tathi, a coil of dark brown woollen thread, 
‘Plaited with the hair by Kulu women, 
Jaubsr, water-mark on swords, on 
Jauhar-dhr, having a “jauhar” watering 
water-mark, on steel, gun barels, 
iOny 
Thal, (well gear), 
Thang-kangan, (No. 88 Jewellery), ... 
, demand for cotton fabrics from 
Jail, No, 84, 
Tome ike, s sort of wooden peg to 
pay certain stringed ‘hatrements 


Jamel, & lone heary kind of mask 
, oy 

soa part Lot 8 carriage, ae 

Thabbs, a tassel, 

Jhamkan, tinsel pendents to Jewellery, 

Thénj, a kind of cymbal, No. 893, 

Thelum, horse bits and stirrups well 
made at, me 

Shirmil, a Bukhéra silk fabric, ¥ 

Thiil, » saddle cloth, uw 


—, baili, « large of sacks for 
Ga catiod ye yalloek, No. 435, 


, an clephant’s housing, ee 
Shils, the yoke or yoke beam, id 
a rope or twig bridge, 


——(on Bntlej ) a means of crossing 
streams—Garoré on Ravi, ¢. 0., 


‘Thiimké, (No. $1 Jewellery ), an 
Thémar (No. 19 Jowellory ), as 
Jild, » volume, jild-sée—s book-binder, 
Jill, gold-benter's aking mothod of pro- 
paring, 
Jin, jean (cloth), 


Zo ac 
th 
se akg dg = 


Geeta (ans on 
Toil, (or hat. 0.) begs of ames 
Tih, a sngle yoke of light coastenetion 
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Page. 

Tuli, a weaver, his tools, 297 
Jils, the upper bar of an ox risia . 

314 


plough, 
‘Tita, nigphani=ghotté g. v., 
Tita, 6 shoe, 
Tita, a shoe, &e., 
Susta ( Peshéwar ), leather shoes, 


pai, 108 


uy 


No. 668, ie 

xX. 
Kébul leather, p. 124 and 191 
Kibuli pashm, Kabul wool, 38 


Kabr.peeh, a covecing af embroidery or 
‘Deel'wurs fort tomb oe the i in 
amausoleum 

Kibyé, a soldering iron 

Kach=kanch g. 0, 

Kach (Sirea)=s6fo, » cloth round the 





waiat, just covering the loins, .., 104 

———— (Kangra) breeches, ws 1086 

Kachar, silk refuso, oe BB 
Bade ere cotton cloth of Kasbair= 






‘Kaddma (Basbhir) a kind of blanket, . 

“Kaddar, ’ a shaw! pattern, 

Eaf, a aiztare of emery and oil, ured in 
cleaning metal, 

Katgir, « Lime ot fit ladle, 

Kafvhi, slippers, or half shoes, with no 
r wa for the heel, but bave 
Faed iron pices on the heel uae 
neath, 

‘Kighas tfkli-dir, gold ornamented peper, 

Kagmak, s fabric of camel's hair (Kabul), 

Kainch, ornamental cloth, worn by wrost- 

"ty Sy 

Kuitéo, braid, No. 787, 

Kaitéa mothradir, see No. 785, 

Xainsf, small cymbals, No. 890, 

Kainth, s sort of wire-cutting shears, ... 

Maja; tho ease in Earopean barnes 

and esddlery, 





Hai ( (Dens. Ghazi Khan ) a boddise 
‘worn by Biléch women, wo Wd 
Kakrel, a kind of deer skin, ne 182 
‘Kakeozi, olive green color in pottery, ... 324 

& stick fit on which hangs tho 
Fal dash bose on 208 
Kalbts, a block used in rope-making, ,, 903 


xix 
Page. 

Kalbtt, s block or finder for mount 
‘work of Finds, hich pip tmere 216 
Kilbit, « choe-maker’s last, 508 


Kaltbitun sts—tilé bet, ¢. v, . 

Kilabatn, gold and. ai do 
‘by twisting the ity hed, mde 
Sel tn wi acoing the 


Kalghi, a round plume of feathers, 
‘in helmet or turban, either of nom 
of the “onkér” bird, or the monil 
pheasant’s crest, No. 794, p. 164 and 120 
Kalifiwat, » player on the tambirs, 
clase of musician, 210 
Kalbal, chirm',childron‘ssandals(Wacsi), 118 





Kalli, tin (pure), 238 
‘Kélib, an iron tube for heating ond 

straightening arrow shafts, 506 
Kaliér, caste of camel-owners, in Shahpir, 120 
Kalam kr, a stripe different from Abshfr, 

No. 817, 82 
Kélin, woollen pile carpet, 2% 
Kélicha, small rug or pile carpet, we 26 
Kalhoti, a cylindrica vessel of mud- 

plaster for atoring grain, $25 


Kamarband, a girdlo or sourf &c., be. tied 
ronnd the waist, passim, oe 
Kambhal, s blanket, 9 
Kamrak, ' kind of ootton cloth (oambric), a1 
Kamr-khfsé, ( Peshawar) a hynter’s or 
soldier's belt, holding knife, flint and 
eel, 15; powder hor, shot ask, be. 


&e., No. 704, 133 





oe 981 
Kandf (No. 69 Jewellery), we 188 
-. & well sinker’s trowel, oe 888 
Kandla kash, the drawer of silver ingots 
intadeSrstulage of being made into iw 
“ Kandlh kash” confederation of these 
artizans, ay 
Kandls, the cylindrical silver ingot, the 
‘basis of work in wire-drawing, ... 189 
— , method of testing, oe 187 
——, method of gilding, 158 
18 Ptari thin rod af iron, eed in in 
gan barrel making, 288 
‘Kangra leather, proveas described, 131-8 
———, process of nose-mending, 267 
———, district, dress of 106 
——, shawls, see Nirpte, ™ 


Page. 
Kangeé Hashu) a chaumiére or fire- a 
Kangan, small bracelets, ws TB 
——, (No. 77 Jewellery ), a 188 
Kangnd, (Kulu) » variety of ‘ Gunkaré 
ee, 
Kanga padam (Thib.) tobecco pipe of 
Spiti and Lebul, 0 
‘Ken-mailiye, an ear-cleancr, s sort ‘ot 
barber-sargeon, 267 
Kbnf, a water bag, No. 693, 190 
Kannf reti, a saw sharpening file, -- 900 
Kénik4r, loom-woven, the more valuable 
kind of shawl, a 2 
Kintn, a psaltery, No. 871, 215 
Kantwer, a fabric of plain shot silk 
t. ¢, with a thread say of green one 
way, and red the other, the same as 
the ‘Daryai Dhép-chén of the 
Panjab, only better; and made in 
Bukhéra, or especially Persia, 66, 70 
Kanass{, a two-edgod file, 
Kanai, » vort of bell-metsl of which 
plate and vessels are made, ow 187 
Kanorné, 2 gold-smith's tool, we 185 





Kantali (No. $3 Jewellery ), 

‘Kanth,-kanth{, (No. 82 Jewellery), ... 

Kantére, 6 musical instrament, No. 872, 

Kap, a beol-binder's paperoutiing 
knife, 

‘Kapéoch, thin iron bars, usod i making 
the case of a bomb-sbell, es ss 

Kark, (No. 77 Jewellery ) 

Kar-chob, hes id beekdeey, f for 
tulle cata, anos, kes 

Kér-i-chiken, em "ill 
‘i-chiken, embroidery on or 


Kerkhardt, twmed and lacquered 
‘ware, ¢t. s0g., 
Kertalaméiai, the Bntod wae of 


Kiet uaa pais ise 
Karch or keribi, wn open hi 





181 
182 
275 


183 


96-7 


211 


osuldron, (et passim,) 143 


Karsh (P.) a beam or frame of wooden 
‘beams, wed in heavy lands as a clod 

Khrjan, (well gear), 

Karksni, ( Cis-Sutlej ) s0e Kast, 


VERNACTLAR INDEX. 


Karson, the foot bosrd, for moving the 
heddles in a loom, 

Karsbin, ecarbine, a shor rele ise 
with rather wide mouth, 

Kérd (P}=chhéi, « small knife, 

Karandi (Hills), s ecoop-headed wire, used 














Page. 


in clearing out a blast hole, 308 
Kirehi, an iron plate for parching ad 307 
Karnal glass, 337 
Karéra, (Révi), eee Garora. 

Kirts, » mall kurta, g. °. 
Karnphél, bunches of silk and tinsel 

ornaments, worn in the ewr, No. 795, 164 
Karnphil, (No. 31 Jewellery.) 181 
‘Kartal, ‘ bones,’ No. 896, 278 
Kirfru, a roand mallet, used by potters, 238 
Karwéls, the large earthen pot used in 

raising water with a “‘dhankli,” ... 244 
Kashmir, boats, 256 
*Kashmiré’ ( cloth ), European, “ Cash 

mere,” ow 60 
Kashmir emigrants from, we 8 

houses in described, $31 
paper. excellence of manufac. 

ture, a scarf, + 95 

—— painted ware, 218 ef: gy 

—— peculiar bridges of 886 

—— silver work, 165-167 

—— tea jugs of (No. 733), mM 
Kashks=Tyka, (No. 16), tal 
Kasi, a sort of mattock or rather ston, 315 
——(Hills) a small hoe, 316 
Khsi the enosustio tiling work, seen on 

old buildings, 233 
Keasoli (Cis-Sutlej) a small ‘Kesi’ or hoe 

for sagar-cane fields, as 
Katsh, « sword used in show-fighting, .. 208 
Katira, goldsmith’s shears, ow 18h 
—— metal cutting shears, w M1 
Kath, goldamith’s scissors, om = 168 
‘Kathi, a saddle, 382 

wilt, saddle, omamented 

with huge tassels, 482 

—dhékawili, (Derajat) the smo, 133 
‘Katér, a steel punch used in 

"wise. drower’s plate, a 169 
—— kind of dagger, ese plate, 202 
‘Kiétrs, the wooden saddle tree, oo 908 
Kators, a small flat cup for drinking, ., 188 
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Kathila, leather tags in a fringe maker's 
tikafere oom : 





‘Kathméla, « sort of necklace, (Derajet}, 178 
Katays, the wire-drawer in the second fis 
Kaanchd, forge-tongs, 161 
& ahovel for taking hot sand 
‘used in grain parching, 307 
Kaush, a sort of female shoe or slipper, 108 
Kaul, hat tou, (ee ‘katora) called so for 
flower, which it 
is Seidl ‘to resemble in shape, ... 
Kounté, (Jhelam ), ferry boat. one end 
is pointed, the other lat and square, 
Khwyi = Kabys, g. »., 
eta nukri, silver marbles tor toy, N No. 
822, 166 
Kheddar, course sail cloth, wn 258 
Khadar, coarse muslin, 2 


Khafeto, (Pers: ) i miedo worn be 
and on the frontier ae 
hood, No. 663, uz 


Khakhi, grey or “ash” color, 117 et pani, 








Khal, leather ; a tanned hide, No. 699,... 181 
—-—, @ single skin used saa bles 
to urge @ small fire, 161 
Khallar, a leather bag for oarring ae 
Khall, (No, 85 Jewellery), 181 
Ehalkal, (No. 97 Jewellory ), 184 
Khaliah, ( Cis-Sutlej), munnt, ¢. e., 207 
Khalwi, bellows, wi 
Khbamira, a mixture of tobacco with 
molasses, &¢., &0., for the huka, ... 808 
Khanji, 1d part of the boat whi 
ant @corere pe oat when 
Khirdér, (kér-i-khérdar) “ the work 
of points” the “babul” gud wok, 
Del . 186-7 
Kharité, the ornamental hag of ebro. 
ery or kincob, in which oriental 
letters are 41 
Kharit{, a sort of “ chitelaine, ” 180 
Khanjer, vi "sort of short 
curved word, 7 201 
Khan, te who restore the cartilage 
ch the nose, aor 
tambourine with bells, No. 
Xhaniy, . wi ano 
‘KherchA, kharch{, ladle large and email, 139 
Khari panjingl, (No. 93 Jewellery}, 188 
Khari (ach Doab ) a besket, mm 885 


Khar}, the key note or ‘Do’ of musical 
scale, 
Kherori,  “onichs” well (without 


Khirwi, srk core ed cotton cloth (rmder 
&e,,) No. 7 
Kharwint, part of a kharwé, or shapi 
ook, "aed in making ‘metal a 


Kharwi, » block for shaping vessels, 

Khéshi, the frame which supports the 
fine screon or atrainer, used inmaking 
Paper, es 


Khfsé, soft calico, a fine long cloth, .., 

Khsh, a stout cloth made of asses’ hair, 
(Amritsar ), 

Khat(Wazir}), a woman's coator bodice, 

Thatta ( Haséra) « water-course, 

Khatkash, « tool for marking lines, 








Kher ( Shihpdr ) leather sandals, 
No. 715, ns 
Kher, a wrapper—description of 


—— batt, a peoulisr kind of weaving, ... 

—~ béff, account of on 

—— chindana, a kind of wrapper, 

—~ gadré, a kind of wrapper, 

—- Dabba, » large check khes or 
wrapper, 


— do-rokhs, a “ khes" with twori 
ies ae 


= tukridée, 8 wrapper_or khes, with 
ites of diferent color joined to 


— scarlet silk of Lahore, No. 483, 

Khingri, » sort of clinker, utod by 
layers, 

Khisfn, soratching with ered ine 
privet oad plstngs” 

Khod, » helmet, 

Khojar, a felt snddle pad, No, 268, 

Khilaurt, » sort of tool for burnishing, .. 

hope,» coconmut shell leo, the email 


shaped like the end or 
point ri Pea ed to blind 


cattle turning the Persian wall-wheel 
No. 696, 
Khor Khuadadar snd khora sings!, raw 


how uflae fo fo of ci we 
by thieves, No. 697, 
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310 
898 

8 


43 
12 


305 
a1 


hots, (P.) a fine piece of peshmfna cloth, 
a kind of (alwin) very voft, worn 
asa shawl, st either end thereis a 
slight border woven, (sanjire), 

—, mufiters of felt to put on cattles’ 
feet, used by thieves, No. 266, 

—— Kandshért, a cloak of white Kan. 
dahar felt, No. 906, 

‘Khubbs, (well gear) 

Khiinti (Kuln) « sort of woman's frock 

“ Khérpa, ” s flat trowel or scraper, 

Khurpi, a tool for soraping out pote and 
Kettles, usod by swoetmeat-makers, 

Khnd-rang, natural colored or undyed, 
applied to woollen fabrics, 


‘Bouth Punjab i of 
baat earners Ret it 


ly ornamented, 
Khingrii (No. 98 Jewellery), 
Khushib, fabrics from, 


Sean 


Kinki ea pa Feit of sik 


{Sees a woren pattern, 
ec a chaing macnn 
tare, ro 
———, introduced into Kashmir, .., 
Kimokht, sext of spook led Leainer maile 
from asses’-hide, 
Kinira-big, the maker of silk edging and 


thomaker of gold ribbon see, 
Kinéri, wide andsilver ribbon, often 
in ln td oF presen 


Kinet, #06 Kimkhih, 
King, s musical instrament used by beg: 


gars, No. 867, 
ie, the 
ee neh Sra. Burp 


Hirsi wh alld Wahib thi, 
white wool from the of Kir. 


Kishta, dried frait of the apricot, 
toed i an cloning gold and silver, _ 


Tshaganga yiver, iver, honses in the valley 
deseribed, 
Tas pit © fot sil,» at oto. 


Kobs, a walla of wood, wed bes 
Ta) by 
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Kob-i.nés, (P) “mountaia of tight’ The 
celebrated diamond ; history of, 











105 
Kohét, making gan barrels at, 288 
Kohli, an oil mill or press, 318 
Kottgari work, 167 
——~—, recent improvements, No. we, 8 
——, process deseribed, 169 
———. tools, used in 179-70, 70 
Kofi-tili=koftgéri work, ¢. 9, a 
Kore ci ‘nblesched coarse cloth, No. : 
Kotha hut, the ordinary pezsant’s: wud 
ut, #% 
Kothi, part of the masonry of swell, .., 997 
—— the chamber in guns and: ordnance, 

&e., 183 
Kothrf, 2 room in a native house, 923 
Ki (P}i) mast of a post, 353 
Kabbi mekh, « sort of anvil, soe woodbout, lat 
Kiich, weaver'a brash for cleaning the 

‘web, om z 
Kudéh (Hills) » pick or mattook, wo 816 
Kul (Pji) s water-course, 8a 
Kulla-sirre, « chain sxnoar op or bead 

pies, 204 
Kulfi, s small narrow fonnel «] ve el 

for preparing 10es in, No. 818, 166 

Kulhéri an axe, ‘300-216 
Kal, dress of people, ww 107 
—— houses of described, 528 
—— ornaments, Be 
Komén=gazi, ¢. v., 
Kumhir, a potter, trade denoribed, 238 
Kund, a large earthen vessel (Cie-Sutlej), 314 
Kundé=the “dabkaic” anvil sea, 160 
Knmineh, s musica! mstrament, No 969, 274 
Kuménch{ (Kashmir) large fiddle 

No. 878, +. 976 
Kaméogar, wrestler and bow maker, .., 265 
Kundi, a forge-hook or poker, 257 
Kundf, a hook, s hooked rod, used w 

glass bracelet makers, 29 
Kaundi, & hook, fine hooked inatramenis, 

used by banjiras or oculists, .., 266 
Xr armor in sett 
rent: ina long me aa 188 
Kenisn wis, the ene who ota 1 
mela GS rim fo ow te 
wy S18 
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Kuntl=nind, g. 0, 
Kankl—nind, ¢. ¢., 
Kunjf, a key, 
Kini (Jach Doab) a gost skin, for 
carrying water on journeys. x 
Kuppe, a vessel made of animal 
Til or een hid forbldag Sh 
&c,, &o., No. 692, 


Kopp, » umeller size of Kuppi, ¢. 9. ... 
# mall vessel used in “ capping” 


Kur, the hshare or ited hear; 
‘vert tet loarea ta 


Kurand, d, powdered corundum, or applied 
ee reat brought from Kan. 


Kirt, a Kabul fabric of goats’ heir, .. 
Kurta, » short coat, more like a shirt, ... 
Kurta of the Jach Doab, see, . 
Kuthali, # crucible, generally made like 




















small round pot of fire clay and 
cotton wool in # le, 
gether, et pear; 137 
Kut Kangra) a club for Plot: 
ee in a 317 
Kutta, ( well goar ), Sel 
Kurlf, 8 vr of manger or ther feeding 
trough for eaitle, w 824 
Kutbiléddr, ( Jewellery ), ow 181 
Lachak, drill (cloth), 
Ladikh Jewellery of, 
———-, honses of, 
——-, dress of people, 
dresses, further particularsabout, 119 


Laddd, «kind of swoetmest made of gram 
paste, alinded to, os 


g 





Lagim, a horse's bit, 132 
Lahore Jail, carpeta, ve 88 
Tahal people, dress of described, 107 
Lakri-béz, a single’ stick player, . 809 
Al pathar, used in glass making, 299 





Lama, dreas of, 

—., ourious boots, worn by, No. 790, ... 
{and {Cis Sate) ashelf, across the corer 

© room, 

Lands, s syle of writing, ‘ed hy village 
shop-keepers, &c., 

‘Lao-cheras, « rope and busket for raising 
water, aaa 





Tange, (Waele » ind of womsn's 
Langote, a waist cloth, 
‘Lins, 4 rope balding the ond of the 


‘weavers ary web: 


Tar, «strand of untwisted rope, 

Lathé, long cloth, He 

‘Lithi, mandrel in gun-boring, 

Latt{, small stick iwirled in the hand oy 
@ patient during bleeding, 

Tat roller or polo in a “Kole” or a 


Latkan (No. 44 Jewellery), 
mist’ alae acai cooking pot, No. 


Laung, (No. 46 Jewellery), a 
‘Laus sanebri. gold epaulettos No. 7, a 
Leng, a fag plaited skirt of 1 woman's 


a ae (four and water), . 
ikl» a coverlet or counterpane, No 


Linge | a) de rp or stays ina 
twig bridge, 

Loh, soe Tavs, 

Tohchin, a preperation of iron filings 

‘used in coloring pottery, iat 

Lohdla, (Kangra) ploughshare, 

Toi, s woollen wrapper, & fine kind of 
blankets, No. 243, on 

‘Loi sidé, plain woollen loi, os 

Loi yak ars, single brendth, 7 

-—Do rz, double, os 

—tin are, treblo breadth, i 

—Kintradér, having a colored border, 

—-Lahori, « kind made of Kabul wool 
at Lahore, 

‘Loi, varisties of, see list at, 

Loi Késhgari, s loi, atriped made mf 


Lunds, an iron cooking pot, (Cis-Sutle}), 
Lndhisne chawls of, ah 
——~embroidery, No. 606, o 
Lot6, 9 small spherical brass pot, for 

holding water and for about 
every other purpose imaginable, ... 





ov & 


se8e s 


8 
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Juuohs, « skein or ‘bunch’ of gold wire 
or silk, de, ww 161 
Ludhians cutlery, No. 736740, .. 145 
‘Ling, a cloth for the loins, 23 


wort of , (Dera. Ghast 
ieee carpe! moe 


Tang lg str, worn on th baad 


or aa 8 waist cloth, 3 

——, ankrdint, » kind of scarf, 4 

—, of Babhwalpar, No. 495—498, 69 

==, chaugerri, a woman's soart, 22-5 
—~, chauténf, a kind of scarf, 

16, ‘ 

4 

oO 

16 

4 

4 

24 

4 







—, fakiri, a cheap coarse kind é 
Tungi, No. 7, 
—, of silk Shahpée, 
—, Turys' socount of these searves,... 
—-, Jalli, Khoriwalla, a kind of 
Tanghi, No. 26, 
—, "Sirdar Khori” a kind of ssc 
“No. 16, 
—, Sivi, a green and white Ninghi, 
—, tirtint No, 17, . 
—tirkandi, No. 84, . 
~of the frontier districts, informs- 
tion about, 
Lfrke (Hazara) colored glass ings, 
‘worn in the ears, 
‘Lérté, a goldamith’s tool, 








ow 185 


u 
‘Machlign besir, (No. 49 Jewellery), ... 182 
Mochi, (Tela) eal boat, fsbing 


nce = aS 
Mactbcachiit No. 88 Jewellery, .. 
Mach, (Kangra) 9 sort of beam or 
harrow, in rice field, &o., 
Madham-sltér, a kind of aftr, ¢. oo 
., one of the strings, inthe guitar, 
(Tambiira ), 
Math, to fibre of Calotropis Henin 
fabrice form, 


‘Madies, people who cure mnake-bites 
one % 


+r 


37 
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Moahéjeni, written character used in 
pend book-Kesping, 
‘Mahi, (Kangra ) = Sohiga, ¢. ¥., 
‘Miss, a head ornament ( Hazars ), 
Mairth, part of « bullock carriage, 
‘Méj6, part of « bullock-carringe, ae 
Majla (Jach Dosb) a cloth worn round 
‘the waist and legs, 
Maki {ordanon) ho ight on the 


oe (Duck) « kind of cotton 





Makhina, velvet, 
Matherna, o fly fringe for horses’ head 
often of colored silk, No. 588, 2 
ro hy gear), 
Méict, (Cis-Sutlej) the beam or toer 
in ap oil or sugar press, 
Mili = Hr, ¢. 0, wis 
—— (No. 5! Jewellery ), ow 
Malmal, muslin, 
Mémak thamba, (Cis-Sutlej) part ofa 
sugat-cane mill, 
oes a prayer wheel of 


wag to wed by gle 


Mals, (a “Maly (Cis-Sutie} ) (rll 
gear), 

Moalida, cloth of shawl wool fulled or 

“rabbed ” ao as to have the surface 
felted like cloth, No. 384, oo 

Mankal, a fire holder or portablo Hore, 
( Peshawir ), 

‘Mandil Gujrit{, a close woven silk end 
gold fabric, used for twisting up into 
one of those turbans that look as if 
made of coils of rope, a 

Mandil, sort of drum, No. 908, 

Manjs, s bed==cherpoy, 

‘Ménjah (Kangra) a kind of hoe, 

Maratti, s pole with lighted torch at 
either end, used by fighters, ... 

‘Mardang, a postman’s horn, No. 886, ... 

Marell, w part of the wiredrawers’ 
apparatus described, o 

Meartol, carpenter's hammer, os 

‘Masad chobi (P.) » maiet, used in pre- 
pating suger for making ‘halwa,’... 
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182 
16 


318 
mi 
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Mashk, s goat skin water bag, oe 
by bltxtis, 
Mashki, one who carries a mushk, 4 
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‘bhixth or water carrier, 193 
Miche, a woight used by goldsmiths— 

Braitix (g. v.), 188 
Mashnj6, incorrect for Mushajjat * “flow. 

ered.” applied to silk and satin, also 

to damask table linen, No. 137, .. 10 
Mashré, striped satin, partly made of 

and partly entton, 65 
‘Mashrn solcht, 2 kind of satin ( Chineve) 
Marhru badshahi, a kind of satin,  «=—s 
Mathina-danda see Daréri, 
Matsin, a kind of polishing or “bu 

wheel," need by cutlers, 149 
Mattan, the ground, field. or plain color. 

ed centre of a shawl, aw (8D 
Mackali, a crescent. shaped tool, usod ia 

polishing metal hy «tkligary, 900 
‘Mavasa, the embroidered carpet on which 

dignitaries sat, (No, 612), et. peel 0 
Mitlini=Nilan, 9. 1, “ 
Manlio head ornament, (No. 9 Jewel. - 

Jory), oe 181 
‘Miwa, 2 glutinons preparation of wheat, 

‘wed in glazing pottery. 222 
Mekl, a nail, the npright posts in alomn, 207 

jejea, (Montgomery), @ sort of cymbal; 
™ ino ne m ae ve 278 
Mend. (Hills) a crowbar, & tool for split 

ding stones, ow 816 
Mendé, a ram, we 122 
‘Mikekx, (A) scissors, ve 266 
Min, (Hills, Kulii &e.), a lever bar... 306 
Mind, enamel, ros of colovel glass axed 

uc glass braceiels, 230 
Minékér, enamelling process: described, 191 
origin of the term, we 191 
Mir=Mirasl, ¢. v. 
Mir, a nereen of fine grass stalks used in 

‘paper making ace” Khishi.” —... 808 
Mirési, name of a caste: often the same 

agnai,a musician, barber and astro- 

Joger combined, 02 & 270 
‘Mirzai, (Ambala), a long coat, we  -106 
Mirza Khéni, a sort of sword, a 201 
‘Miyaii, a sword sheath, 

‘Mochi, a cobbler, a villag> shoe maker, ws 
Mochana, tweezers, (N ». 737), 115 & 266 
‘Miyfp-tarésh, a gouge or scoop, «278 
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Miyéngi, s sort of chisel, 300 
Misréb, a wire finger-stall used in play- 

ing gritars de, 273 
Mohlé, a w¢ 

hi pestle, used by Brewer 
Mohn-mala (No. 67 Jewellery), we 188 
Mohéna, (Sindh) a bostman, 256 
Mohr kand, 2 neal-engraver : his toade, 193 
Mohrin (No. 62 Jewellery), we 188 
Mobéri, a cornelian or agate point 

mounted on an iron handle for polish. 
Pirie ; 169 .& 194 

azara) an upright 

the Philei or rice me von, P aitiad 320-1 
Mor-phuwér (No. 91 Jewellery,) 162 
Morni (No. 45 Jewellery), on 182 
Moti-winh, a pearl borer, hiv trade des. 

cribed, we 198 
Marki, (No. 24 Jewellery ), 181 
Muddbf, a wooden block let into 

the ground to which anvily are 

fixed, BL 
Munj, a tall grace {eacednenw mnnja) 

rope, &e., wade from it, No. 586, .., 87. 
‘Muuj grass, other fabrics made from, RB 
Mukesh bati héf, twisted tinsel, oe 16L 
Makesh, flttened gold wire for 

dery of a emg kind, etre 161 
Mukesh gokru, wared mukesh, made by 

crimping “smukexh batthul” wit 

iron tongs, No, 776-162, 161 
Mukesh ki fand, wire for making 

“mukesh," 160 
Miikat, a tinsel crown, worn at weddi 1 
Mingli. a club or mallet nsed for bruis. 

ing tobacco, 308 


Miingli, a callister or Indian acepire, used 
iu gyunasticn, ‘ 

‘Miiang, ( Firozpir} « kind of plough, 

Multin silk, 

Milichang, a Jew's harp, No. 896, 

Méndri=Angushtri, a ring eet with stones 
or having an ornament in front, 

Munni, (Pji) the railings on cither ride 
of the conntry cart, which hold the 
Joad together, fia 


Munshi, dress of, aie 

Marchhen, (H.§.)a ‘semi-tone’ or quater 
fone in music, 

‘Micki, on implement used by cat-borers, 

Morrassia kér, the workman who seta 
jewels and precious ntones, 





247 
102 


271 


186 


Page. 


‘Lucha, « skein or ‘bunch’ of gold wine 


or silk, &o,, 161 





Undhians cutlery, No. 736—740, 15 

‘Laing, « cloth for the loins, 23 

Lang, sot of carpet, (Dee Cha 
Khan ), 293-27 


Tangy, + Jog sce, worn om the oad 





or 488 waiat cloth, 3 
—, andrdans, » kind of scarf, 4 
-, of Bahéwalpur, No. 405498, ... 69 
—-, chaugarri, a woman's scarf, ... 22-5 
——-, chauténi, a kind of scarf, Bo. 
16, 4 
-, fakiel, a cheap coarse kind of 
lnngi, No. 7, 4 
——, of silk Shahpir, 1 8 
——, Jurys’ account of these scarves,... 15 
——, Joli, Khoriwalla, a kind a 
Junghi, No. 25, 4 
“Sirdar Khori” s kind of sox 
No. Ws, 4 
-——, Sivi, a green and white ng 4 
——, tirtéat No. 17, o 4 
——tirkandi, No. 84, oe 18-4 
-——of the frontier districts, ahem 
tion about, 6 
éirke (Hazara) colored glass rings, 

‘worn in the ears, 176 
‘Lérta, a goldsmith’s tool, ow 186 
a 
‘Mnchtién desir, (No. 49 Jewellery), ... 282 

Mecbhis, (Thalam) small bos, Aabing 
nines ‘the fourth note in the muusical 

scale “ Fs,” 270 
deena) No. 88 Jewellery, . 382 


Km sort of ‘beam 


87 





‘Madham-sltér, a kind of sitér, 9. a 

one ofthe strings, in the guitar, 

( Tambura }, oe 

Madér, fibre of Calotropis Taetieet, 
Ssbries form, 


‘Madiet, people who cure snake-bites © 
charms, 








VERNACULAR INDEX, 


Mabéjani, written darter used in 
mercantile book-keeping, |... 
Mati, (Kangra) Benge, 2, 
‘Mish, « head ornament ( Hasara), 
Mairdb, part of a bullock carrisge, 
‘Méjé, part of a bullock-carriage, 
Maja (Zech Doab) a cloth worn round 
logs, 
ua yr hgh in 
a cannon, 





ante (Dueck) « kind of cotton 


Makhmal, velvet, i 

Mat! i , 
‘on of oolned Gi Nos 685, ns 

Makrs, ( well gear ), 

Mékr‘, (Cig-Satlej) the beam or lover 
in an oil or sugar press, i 

Mélé = Hir, ¢. », ae 

——, (No. 51 Jewellery ), o 

Malmal, muslin, 

‘Ménak thamba, (Cis-Butlej) part ofa . 
sugar-eane mill, 

Meee a prayer wheel ot 


baat Seite ae! sed by gl 


Mils, Cs "May ( Cis-Sutlej ) (rel 
gear 
Moalida, cloth of shawl wool fulled or 
“rabbed ” so as to have the surface 
felted like cloth, No. 384, . 
Mankel, a fire bolder or portable stove, 
{ Peshawar }, 
Monte jriti, a close woven silk and 
ic, used for twisting up into 
Set thot turbans that look as if 
made of ooils of rope, 
Mandil, a sort of drum, No. 908, 
Manje, a bed =charpoy, 
‘Minjah (Kangra) s kind of hoe, 
Maratti, a pole with lighted torch ut 
either end, used by show-fighters, .,, 
Mardaag, a posiman’s horn, No. 886, ... 
Mareli, a Patt of of the wise dramas 
apparatus described, 
‘Martol, carpenter's hammer, 
ee hobi bi (Pa male ape in ye 
making ‘halwa,’ ... 





182 
16 


818 
11 


47 
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Mashik, a goat skin water beg, caricd 
by bh 


itis, 

















Méshki, one who carries a mashk, % 
Dhisti or water carrier, les 
Macha, a weight used by goldsmiths— 
Brattis (9. ¥.), 188 
Mashaj6, incorrect for Mushajjar “ flow- 
ered,” applied to silk and satin, also 
to damark table linen, Nu. 137, ... 10 
Mavhri, striped satin, parily mado of 
nik and partly eatton, 85 
Mashru solchi, a kind of natin ( Chinese ) 
Masliru badshihi, a kind of satin, .., 66 
Mathéna-dands see Deréri, 
kind of polishing or “but 
.”" aved by cutlers, 140 
Matten, the ground. field. or plain color 
ed centre of a shawl, 30 
Maskali, a ereseent shaped tool, wed ia 
polidhing metal by stkligars, 800 
Masnad, the embroidered exepet on which 
dignitaricw eat, (No. OL2), et. passim, — 99 
Mivini=Nihin, g. r., 
Manli, 2 head ornament, (No. 9 Jew. 
Ys we 181 
‘Mina, a glutinous preparation of wheat, 
‘used in glazing pottery, ome 24 
‘Mekh, a nail, the upright poste ina loom, 297 
Meira, (Mfoalgomery), a xort of cymbal 
(No, 894), 278 
Mend, (Hills) a crowbar, a tool for anlit. 
ting stones, oe B16 
Mondé, a ram, aw «122 
‘Mikrds, (A) aviseora, a 266 
Min, (Hills, Kilt &e.), alever bar, ... 306 
Mind, enamel, ros of eolore] glass used 
in ornamenting glass bracelets, 230 
Minékér, ecnameliing process: described, 191 
origin of the term, aw 108 
Mir=Mirdsf, g. 1. ma 
‘Mir, « rereen of fine Brass stalks used in 
poper making ace" Khéshi,” 905 
Mirlsi, name of a caste: often the rame 
awnai, a musician, barber aud ante. 
loger ‘combined, oz & 270 


‘Mirzai, (Ambala), a long coat, a (Ob 








Mirzé Khéni, a sort of sword, 201 
Miyé8, a sword sheath, 

Moel, » cobbler, a villag> shoe maker. 
Mochans, tweoaers, (Ns. 737). U3& ee 
Miyéa-tarish, a gouge or svoop, 276 





‘Miyéngi, a sort of chisel, 

Mizréb, a wire finger-stall used in pley- 
ing guitare oe ial 

Mobi. x0 wooden perile, used by. frerosk. 


Mohn-mala (No. 67 Jewellery), 
‘Mohane. (Sindh) a boatman, 

Mohr kand, & seal-engraver : lis trade, 
Mobrén (No. 62 Jewellery), * 
Mohori, a cornelian ot agate point 


mounted on an iron handle for polish- 
ing work, 169 


Ménf, (Hazara) an wpright port, part of 
the Phila or rive eleaning mil 


Mor-phutwér (No. 91 Jewellery,) 

Mornt (No. 45 Jewellery), an 

Moti-winh, e pearl borer, hiv trade dex. 
cribed, 


Marki, (No. 2 Jewellery ), oe 


Muda, a wooden seek Tet into 
i¢ ground to which anvila are 
fixed, 





Manj, a tall grace (socrhawes wanje) 
rope, &e., miade from it, No. 3M, ... 
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Page. 
300 


272 
183 
256 


103 
183 


14 


a SAL 


183 
183 


162 
Ish 





Mavj grass, other fabrien made from, 88 
Mukerh bati has, twisted tinsel, 16L 
Mukesh, flattened gold wire for embroi- 

dery of a heavy kind, 161 
Mukesh gokra, wared mukesh, made by 

crimping“ mukesh batthui”” wid 

iron tongs, No. 776-162, 161 
Mukesh ki tand, wiro fot ameking 

“mmkesh,’ oo 160 
Mithat. 2 tinsel crown, worn at weddin; 18l 
Mitugli, a club or mallet ned for bruis. 

ing tobseco, WB 
‘Miingli a eallixter of Indinn aceptre, used 

in gymnastics, on 88 
Mitnnd, ( Firozptte ) » kind of plough, Ee} 
‘Multhn silk, of. 86y., 
Mittichang, a Jew's harp, No. 696, .., 286 
Miindri=Angushtri, a ring sel with atonen 

‘or having av ornament in front, ... 188 
‘Munn{, (Pji) the railings oo cither side 

of the rountry cart, which hold the 

Joad together, 7 
Munshi, dreas of, 10a 
Mirchhan, (H. 8.) ‘semi-tone' or grater 

tone in musie, 271 
‘Mérki, an implement used by ear-1 borer: 268 


Murrassia kér, the workman who seta 
jewels and precicus stonea, 

















xxyvi 
Page. 
‘Mis, 0 screw mould, Pe pl 
(Cis-Sutlej) » stick i 
Meenas cane inte fret baling. 914 
‘Mushajjar Béciys, Russian satin, 6 
flowered or figured satin (im- 
ported), we 65 
‘Mutthe, s block or cylinder of wood, 339 
Motthe-t(l, u whisk used in agitating 
‘Mutyé, fixed cross bers in » yok 
‘Oren, B14 
‘Musbké, a silk fabric, 65 
‘Mutké, « coarse silk cloth, ne 65 
a. . 
Noadig, a cotton cleaner, 310 
Nuhernh, s sort of lancet, 266 
‘Nai, w barber, who combines slso the aaty 
of surgeon, and genealogist (!). 267 
‘Nai, the barbor caste, om 108 
Noi, « pipe or reed (music), No. 880, .. 277 
Neing a wet of pri muslin or other 
fabric, No. oe 13-21 
Nainwukb, ‘nainsook’ sort of cloth, .. 21 
‘Nal, a blow pipe, 184 ot passion, 
‘Na, « shuttle (weaver's), we 208 
Nati, a tabe for drill-sowing, oo» 814 
Naipél paper, ww 8h 
Nakéra, « kettle drum, No. 901, we 2B 
Nakdd, (Spiti) an inkhorn, No, 780, ... 189 
Nam (No. 63 Jewellery), we 188 
Namis, felt, No. 266, ow = 8 
—— felt, No, 911, on 83 
‘Nan, s turner’s chisel for rough work, ... 213 
a very sud thick 
193 et passim. 
Eland Orr gr ssndhg fernpecnsy 6 
fsnakshehi (rupees), Sikh ry 
Me Niowe, Wy Bs Tiel let abnapeok 
one 187 
WKéca, a rope, used by tight rope dancers, 300 
Nori, cheep snd gost skin or hide, ... 128 
—- anative maffie, No. 762, 148 
—— slesther which attaches ths plough 
yoke to the shaft, - 816 
‘Nashe, (Cis-Sutloj) = Nishér, ¢. #., 
Neakk, Arabic rtyle of writing, ow B47 
‘Noashtar, (fasd-ki) bleeding lancet, .... 286 
Nastilik, Persian flowmg band-writing, 347 
Noth, (Me. 42 Jewellery), a «(188 
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Navbat, « large kettle drum, No. 008, ... 
‘Novak (H.) small boats generally used 
Tks dives Koropeee baie, : 


‘Nechfband, maker of pipe (Huka) stems, 
Nomis, ert of siong broad tae, sso 


Nill eects “Dabkeis” 
for fatening gold wire fata 














100 
Mairi, ia 8 flageolet, No. 383, 27 
— (No, 72 Jewellery), 183 
the long flexible snake or tube a 
ootben huka," No. 653, bey 
‘Nihda, « turner’s chisel, oe B18 
‘Nikangs, a sect of Sikhs, their drens, 108 
their arma: 295 
Mibddh, | the ‘7th note in the masioal 
“ 83," 270 
curved pieces of wood used sa 
So re en of the mm 
sonry of « well, ve 887 
Niméchéndi, metal for enamelling on, ... 101 
‘Nimgird reti, a helf round file et 
‘Ningas, s foot and a half rule, «800 
‘Nim-zari, embroidery in colored silk and 
gold thread together, at 
‘Nishér, (well gear), ow 16 
‘Nitk : a tool, used in boring gun-barrels, 280 
Nickmabéd (Gujranwala) cutlery of, «. 147 
Nok, 8 pointed chisel, we 800 
‘Niirke (Cis-Sutlej) =nari, ¢, ¢., Be 
N leather, es of oe 
ore + Proves making us 
Niepér, shawls, ww 
0. 
‘Obohi, a howitser gun, 184 
Orns, a shoot covering the hhoad and body, 
worn by women, we 104 
i, « turban. a on): 
Pe at ee tno 
‘Hindu thop-keepers, ... 103 ween, 
Péhidér, & rifie barrel in facets, not 
round, 288 
Pahiwin, « wrestler, 300 
samira the grt or process of joining ise 
Paki ) & small 
(Cis-Gotle}) welge ne 
105 
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Pahari, a wooden seraping tool, 

Pahseb, me adorner,” (No. 95 Jew. 

Paijimna, variety of shape, 

rinks, (Cis Sale) «plough driver 
ip and goad, 

Painjnl, part of a cart, 


gr (or painsadi) broad cotton lot 
20) Heads ithe we) . 
Put geritnr enn Calc 
Pairthan (Derajat) an under shirt, 
Pairkaré, ankle rings, 
Paizwin—bulik, ¢. 0, i. 
Pak (Jhelum) » square eail of a boat. 
‘P&kpatan, description of, 
Pabinsi a Kind of large dram, We. 


Palan, » camel’s peck, ow 
Palutt, a rusia! to term “treble,” 
‘Panipat, glasa making at, 
Pach, the pei al ( Sfth) ia 
Pangi, d. Towellery of, 
— ae Chenab), houses of, dew 


“oa Sutlej), (Basthir), houses dev 


Pamigee, the leather gilder, % 
Pantr, ebeero, Larhiry s choese maker, 
Py agrinder of pulse and maker 

oF sort of bisouite, (piper), ” 
Pets it circular metal tray with 


Panjilt the bar oe yoke in 8 plough, 0, 

Panel, » pointed stick for extending the 
web daring weaving, 

‘Panni, slipa of leather for gilding, ... 

~—— a swootmeat maker's cullondor or 
strainer, &c., 

Parasgar (Kashmir) the washer of shawls, 
‘Parché, a cloth, a piece of sloth, 

Parcha (well goar), &c., 

‘Pardek or Partok (Pashtu)=paijama, 

Parh, gun carriage frame, - 

Par-i-this (lif: Pescock's feather) a sort 
# ina or shawl sloth 

two colors, &e., No. 308, 

Puriyes sort. of shawl-wool’ isbric 
with a nap, No. 396, 

Parm-narm, @ name given 
tap fase of Tex “poe Raab 





hy 


Akbar to 
tus), 


eee ee Eg of 


1g 
176 
176 


BER “8 ee P38 , age g 33 oS ; 


6 & 


Paranda, a silk ornsment for the hair, 

aee. No. 587, ow 
Parinda, a light boat used in Kashmir, 
‘Parofi, a email narrow bladed saw, 
Parndt kash=éri kash ¢. 0, 
‘Paropi, a grain measure, ow 
Parén (Jach Dosb) an iron sire, oy 
‘Paswaj (Kangra) » woman's of 

Tat torte ao eee ol ane: 
Pashm, shaw! wool, see. 
Pashmina, shawl wool, ¢. v., 
Pit, of the sugar-cane mill, (Gis 

vutlej,) 
Patta-ké bandifk, a method of. 

making em 


Prt ep fron propre or making 


Pi ao Agua dct ui 
(chascsrops) No. 
Pittah, gold ribbon broader than gots, 
End 2 paper kite, patang-six 6 kite 


Pua ane md i mang mae 


wer for trecing 

Peery (Mad inl ay 
Ep work a 

Patdli, s small oovered cooking pot, 

Patke, a scarf, No. 481, 

Peta of ears made by Dot, 

Pathi=fits, g. ,, 

Path (Cis-Sutlej) part of a plough, . 

‘Patholi—Tlakaband, ¢. 0., 

‘Patks, s Isborer’s tarban, 

Patkh « small scarf, No. 43, 

Patoli=ilkkeband, g. v., 


uae 
Patri, a hone, - pe 
Patri, a little iron plate or wedge, 
Patrang, » silk dyer, 


~ seche  e cre 
Gham, 


es #8 Bes 2 


© tens “ge beuue 


168 


= 8 


2.8.8 2882 
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% 
Pattn Fodak, a Ladakh fabric of wool,... 1 
Pattu (Hill districts) a blanket or wray 
7, made of pattu, a breadth of w 
‘loth sewu together, 
Pattn of Kulu, No. 285, 
— mala, see malida, 
— Rimnagri, pattu made at Rio. 
nagar in Jamu, 
— narrow woollen cloth, 
Patysla glass, 
Pameha, wo roleu leggings worn by women 


106 
a 
151 


61 
31 
238 


107 
zl 
139 


Pauni, a ind of cotton eloth, 
acallender or straining ladle, 
Pérak, « head ornament, worn by married 
women in Spiti, Ladakh, No. 649 109,117 
Peshawar, langis, ae 3 
———~, dresses of, ow 116 
nmeenee, swords of, 150, 201 


Pajétra, | (Mansera-Hazara) a sort of 
chain work oollar or necklace, =~ 
267 


Poch, a wire sorew used in surgery, 
Pecha, a scarf worn by Lahouli women, 107 
Pechak, a reel for gold thread, No. 784, 163 
Peshkabs, a kind of dagger, see plate. ... 
Peshwés, (Dati ) s female dress or 
skirt, No. 595, oo 99 
Pots, silk thread for weaving, on 
——, the woof in weaving, 
Poti, 4 belt or gridle, No. 773, 
Powaii, twro small flat pieces of stone-ware 
or porcolain, used by fine-wire. 
drawers to grind the point of a wire 
‘between, 2088 to be able to insert the 
point in the plate, ‘Se 
‘Phauré = kasi a mattock, 
Phsheuri,  ahovel for raking ashes feom 
an oven, 
Fhal,s posites # Blade, or arrow 
Phils, the iron point of a plongh, 
— FOL sites frame used in the thresh- 
Phalis, woollen dresses (Dera Ghisi 
hares 


he wrdeg wae to ne 
shoo-makera “ 





at 


the 
size of the Ibi” 
or 305 

Pharféré, the fine ensmelling on the 
bask of jwolled oraments, dane a 
Saipar &e. a = 198 

Pharai, a lenther polishing tool, 305 
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Phit, the lower bar in a yoke ree T0lé, 
Phat-pere, the silk winder, 
Phir, a threshing floor, 
Phiri (Kashmie) ‘seconds’ 
wool, 
arugr or Tees of anyii after 
Phog. thing 


Phogli, a ror applied to acvilof Ane 

wire in spaugle making, wa 

Phil, = Kandi, 9. 2, 

-——+ flower, a head ornsmont, 

Phili (No. 47 Jewellery ), 

Pichkari, stomach pap = auzhk (P.) 
syringe for injection, 

Pik, an sppartua aed i in Hesara foe 
Tico cleaning, &. 

Pilek, the bridge of a~ sirangi” No. 874 

Pinori, 2 ball of mixture to be melted 
into glass, on 

Phalkeri, a persant woman's sheet or 
veil. vesked with sprigs of embrvid- 
ery No. 62: o 

Phémni (No. ry Sewellory ). 

Pifla, a cup, @ phisi, the touch hole of a 
cannon, 

Pichsure, one of the pair of drums, called 

“tabli'—without the spots, No. $04, 

Pinjan, a large sort of bow, uved in ae 
ing and cleaning cotton, ‘a 

Pipal watré, (No. 32 Jewellery , 

Piré, piri, a cot, a bed. « low stool, 
2 0¢ or mal quare low bed-stad 
‘used to sit on, 

—~ the seat or canopy fixed on toan 
ekka or vaili, ae 
om, a support or stundiused by dyers, 

Pistol, used as an adopted word from our 
Pistol, 


of slawi 


Bitsmber, (HL), Pip yellow. and ambar 

cloth’ a soft silk * Dhoti" or cloth 

10 yards long, forming both = ukirt 

a body covering, ur msy be 

worn by mon asa Dhoti: = Sari 
4% 

Bit, polso (of tho kind called mah) 

wound up into a fine paste vith 


Pekan (Dore Ghfei Khan ), a woman’ 
Ponshi, (No. 76 Jewellery}, 


Ponchs, entle ornaments for children, 
tee plate, 
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589 
36 

39 
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161 
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264 


320 
296, 


239 
100 
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279 


310 
181 
525 


247 
299 
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182 
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Page. 


Postin, » coat or cloak lined with fur or 
shecpskin, 

Potaba, a short turban ( Sirsa). 

Potlii,a book, used of Hindi and Sanserit 
Vooks, 78 

Poili khékister, a glass potisher used by 


Bhi] 
104 




















glaziers, &., &., 240 
Puimmangn, (Kashmfr), 3 dealer in shay 
wool yaru, 37 
Paj, a sort of devotee, ue 
Pile, (Kulu) grass xandals, “33-107 
Pini, balls of cotton from which thread 
ik spun, 
Panjab, deessen of the people described 
generally, 
Pupékh, a kaxilbishi hat, No, 656, nz 
‘Rach, the heddles of a loom, 297 
Tavhi, one of the turner’s tools, 213 
Rachydni, barber's or surgeon's case 
with implements, ae 267 
Rafida, a baker's ladle, 139 
ae a head senrf, ( Peshawar ) No 7 
Purini (Pji = Print abntd, g. 0, oe 
‘Phas, w horse's head stall, ow BB 
R 
Bafl, a rifle (the word corrupted from the 
English), 286 
Rafigar, a needle worker, who darns ad 
ius shawls, &c,, with the utmost 
aise ¥, 48 
Big, a melody, a ‘piece’ of musie, 272 
Raini, a narrow bar of silver (cast in & 
mould) designed to form a *kandls’ 
Gy 157 
Rakk-bur, the apparatus used in tile 
boring, &., 289 
Rakhdér, (ordnanec) rifle-bored, we 888 
Bambt, a small pede used by 
denera, of for scraping wae 122 
‘Rembhi, (Hills) © sort of hoe, used in 
tice fields, 316 
a chisel with alanting edge for 
leather cutting, 7 308 
“Rampur” Chédara, a sort of ume 
Ms cha a 
‘Rampur wool, ne 
Bands, s carpenter's plane, 800 
Range, solder for tin sheets, 902 
Rangita, the turner’s polishing atick, , B18 


Revi, (Cis-Suthe) the body or stage of 
country cart without the wheels,... 
By te iding or driving, 
Ras=“ bass” a musical torm, 
Basdhért, a musician (applied to Hinds 
danvers,) £e., iy = 

i, Tope, sf 
Teele 
Basoi-hina, the Litchen, in a reatiy 


Rasdl Shahi fakirs, their dress, i 

Rath, a chariot, a large Sar, wheeled 
carriage drawn by bullock 

Ratti, the red wed of Abvue ets 
used ag a weight=8 rice grains, ... 

Raughan, greave. varnish, oil, 

Benghan guns a varnish used in gling 


Reshawi, (kighaz) “silk” or month 
paper (Kashunir) No. 698, 
Reta, zaffre or cobalt blue powder, 
Reti, a file, for varietier, eee 131 
Rett (Sirsa) 8 kind of cotton cloth 

0. 





fi a 

‘Rawat, pully wheel, 

‘Rawati, a sort of file, on 

Razai, a quilted and stnffed cotton bed 
cover, 

Rekhén (No. 60 Jewellery), 

Reza, & narrow iron mould, with o haw. 
dle, used to make bars of silver for 
wire-drawing, 

Thi, a book-stend used for sapporting a 
‘Korda or prayer book in mosques, 

ee se uote of the musical scale, 


Bikdb.dawal, the stirrup strap, made of 
ailk ina native gentleman's saddle, 
No. 538, 

Bab&b, a musical instrament, « “ ribeck” 
No, 866, 

Boda, ivory eutter’s tool, see sketch a 

‘Roda, one of the turner’s tools, éo., 

Rohtak, pottery of 

Bumil, a pocket handkerchief, also 1 a 
square shawl, used as veils in Posh 
war by women, 


applic to handkerchief, 

the one of Bukhara, tes ss 
and to square shawls, passion 

Baummi, a vessel used in oupping, 
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7 
132 
a7 


270 


138 
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83 
23 
4207 


7 
364 
169 


28 
162 


weer 


Sibar, wash lesther, nft eather of the 
simber deer in the Kangra snd 

Horbisrpur Districts, a 
Sabla, short sticks in a rope twister'a 





edt, plain, (ordnance) emooth-bore, 
Badékte, a goldsmith, who works in motal 
only, (Go wih gy, 82, ee more 


6: ki a kind of Kumis 

“ita 

Bifa, the «mall colored close 

ts, senall mall eckcn cS er ben 
Hemen, fo 


—s rit dt (the langott of the 


Bi tool wedi boring gn barely 
fame interior courtyard of & 


Saif, (A) a very Jong two-handed wword, 

Salotri, w native veterinary surgeon, 

8 cloth turban 
NG Siaiper Dace 

Bells fekkirtas, » coarse see, mora by 


fall Hind of extion fee th, 7 
Srikalgar« cleaner of metal gods or 
oudge sikligar, 


ch gen- 


ee nee vers for 
(Egan) kindof wollen clot, 


Bid me sures loth (cotton) aye 
Mmpored ein th, Tsk 10 
oe cotton 
colored, No, 97, 
id, = Kodo elton loth nes 20m 2 


Biasba Ast, a kind of print cloth, 
Barat,» heed loth wore by wrestlers, 


Slémstin, 6 central Asian cotton fabric, ... = 
Bade, » snow white for (Rassian) im- 
‘ported, 


fram Kabul, No. 668, 
Bio, » polishing wheel, 


Paze 


een nela Ghat epawe Nenana 
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Sanné the carved beam in to 
wish he yote watecbeds 
& 
Slonks 9 meal pattern tube in fre. 
Sandia, a two-pointed anvil, 
Sandési or Sahtass, sort of tongs, &e., ... 
Sanjab, sable far, but furs sold ax Banjo, 
are generally marmot kin, No, 663, 


Sage or, Sane is, & sort of wooden 


sod in’ the hills, dc., 
Sanyési, lit: (“the abandoner” of the 
yeu) a sort af devotes, their 


Sangtaréah, & stone-cutter or carrer, ... 

Séng-i-safed, s sort of quarts pobble, ... 

Ssng-i-suckh—it pathar, g. 0., 

Sang ghauri, a sort of onyx or agate. 

Sangal, the chain in the wire-drawer's 
‘Sppatatua 


or sangtols, a kind of dumb-bell 
or clab used by gymnasta, oo 


Séorah (Moutgomery District) sort of 
Saongi ( carriage )=pfrl, ¢. 0., 2 
Saptag 


: the masical octave, 
Bhrangi, a fiddle, No. 874, 
Santis, a triangle (music) No. 891, 
Sanni, » “ Jarth’s” forceps for extract. 
ae teeth, ” 
ian mohra, (No. 64 Jewellery), ... 
Sanuya, pincers, a 
Strawi fakir—PAi, 9. 0, 
Bri, 6 silk scarf, large enough to form 
akirt round the waist, nd also to 
sover the body and head: not worn 
in the Panjeby but in Hindustan, £0. 
Tt ia customsry to put it on after 
be mostly worn by women, No. 


Sachin,» tok ued in making gan 
setaia tall grass stems, used by 
Sen an inflated foabatin 
Seta a fe ag Bi 
Bazod, a musical instrament, No. 870, 1. 








Page 
Sin, the lapidary’s wheel, * cw 108 
| Sam, fibre of crotalaric juncez, 76 et pasim 


‘ Sho, apolishing wheel used by eatlers, 147 & 149 


S14 
806 
ul 
139 
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Sarpenk, see No. 791, 163 
, & turban omament, ue 181 

Sarpd, (Spiti) woollen cloth, No. 297, .., 82 


Bath, i Oe of Sse Doab) covered Places 
sheltering cattle, 
Bi lad arvsn kane preen a8. ae 





Satranji, a cotton carpet, 

Sani, goldamith's tongs, if 

Sawith, (Kabuli) » vort of enamel, 192 

Sealkot, eutlery of, Nos. 743,749, 144-148 
gold inlaid work of, ef. s0g., ...168-70 

——, paper, No. 660, a 789 
, surgical instruments, made et,... 269 








Senu, a kind of cotton cloth, eee | 
Bejbend, a cord and tassels of silk for 
tying down the ooverlst of a native 
Laer ees No.6, 0.71 
‘i walla, has the tassel or 
rather ball or bulb, which forms 
the of ta cord ee ie a net 
or injri} old thread 
over the body 
———~, Penchi walls, has the same part 
covered with an interlaced set of 
threads, one intertwined with the 
other es ina vice or“pench,” .., 
— in orga is possibly ‘i 
in the ori, catalogue 
cannot trace it. The third kin 
is called “ Siewtile” 9 or cane he 
bulb of the taaael being. lightly 
covered with gold thread. 
Tn all thene articlos the stem (a) is called 
ce ety ely 
‘taauel or bags (c) 108 
are 00 tied as to stand upright on 
the corner of the bed, the 3 bulb is 
filed with musk (kastiri}, Sej bands 
are also made with regular tasscla 
called “jhabba” or @ mero fringe 
hilar for finiah thus, yo ww 


"Oe 


Eni See hilt or Ranks 
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Shagird, an apprentice, os et. pasties. 
Shab tis, the rare Ibex wool, 3 


Ghfkh, a powder hora made in tho form 
of a large turbinate ses-shell, ruch 
shells were attes used for the pur- 
‘Pepe, 











xxx 
Page, 
Sell Kicsal kei, a ae woven of twisted 
ivi 
thread giving it a a posalne regulae e 
Shéhnishin, a sina cotton durres or 
carpet, with a “chanpar” board 
‘woven in the centre, v7 
Shahdlng, ( No. 93 Jewellery ), 183 
ShahpGr district, dress of, w 105 
prey tenet An als 764, 168 
asdf, a shawl of 
chreed wiibtenteiery! PAM gp 
Shél dori-dér, a shawl havi “dori 
(Dhour of Mooreroft thd 7 39-40 
Shamla, a large turban formed of coils 
of inuslin twisted together, oe 108 





»& acarf shorter than @ lungi 
or Katar-band, sade for wear as 8 
turban, 60 
Shamshér, ( P. ) = talwér (H) ee 
Stamytan, 2 quare tent of canopy, 
‘at the sides supported by four 
‘ono at esch conser, ‘ _ 
* Blin, sacs of ccenb ca the loom for 





conpacting the threads, ses plate, .., 207 

fat} loove tro 
ba in 3 Tem fora 3 
Shirt, (Bannoo ) an embroidered shirt, 115 


Sharnfo, a beg-pipe, No. 885, ws 297 

Shatranjf, » large cotton carpot, ar) 

Sheli, s sort of shoe mede in Seoraj near 
Pitch, No. 647, 10 & 188 


Shila phiri, » fabric made of the xeoonds 
haw) wool (Kashmir), =, 80 
Shor baché, a chort piece with « trumpet 
Shaped marie, 6 underbuey, 

lo. 917, 


Shikasts, (lit: broken ) Persian running 
hand, 


348 
285 


—— band, » kind of native surgeon, 
Shér-mahi, (P.) lit: “Fisher milk ” 
Te bone ofa sort of whale 
Shit, 5 feorspion of siyStbh) a stage ai 
shia et it, specimens of, No. 495 9 83 
ee flowered 

silk wit patterns in 
ty made at Bahdwelpur, 
» & travelling or skin for 
ae geltng wut, mie 8 a 
journey,  Penhawar, 


xxx 


BlsjiLhin, a fabric of silk and ction 
together, and gee general made 
in striped den 
work sf Bahawalpur, 

Bikh, a spit for roasting mest on, 

Sikhs, their dress, i 

Sikligar, metal clesner and armourer, 

= saikalgar, ¢. 2, 

Shurn, a ‘sort of woolen cloth (Yarkand) 

Sidh, or sirh ( Pj.) a sail, 

Bijri, (Hill, Mandi) » small portable 
atove, No. 734, 

Sikkazard &o., ‘Caleines’ used in pottery 
elaxing, 

Sikan} lit: a PeSS, & ACTCW- 
rea unod in tock Wading. and 
Tiawlpacking, &e. ie 

Sil-batta, grinding lab and pestle, used 
by dyers, &e., &e., 

Silt, Joug roda ‘asod in the first dlaning 
or boring of a gun-barrel, 

1 & ntecl probe or necdle-pointed rod, 
Sila, a striped cloth from Delhi, 
Bilfchi == chilamehi, g. v., 
Bilarh, muplin with @ colored stripe, ... 
Silma aoe sulma, 

Bilwatta (No. 70 Jewellery ), 

Kinla States, dress of people, i 

—— leather work of, No. 674, on 

——Jewellery of, 

Bing atool used by ivory cui 

spony oh sa ream Male ery 

Sitiflch, & spit, & pointed f iron rod, oe 

 emall pointed stand for support- 

ing pottery while in the Blazing 
furoace, es 

Sipatts, a woman's veil or wre 
formed of 8 pieces sewn i tae r 
(vik patts ), 

Sipdwa, or 8 legged iron stand or vice, 
used in bending bamboos for Pipe 
tubes, 

Sirdj, a saddler, 

Birdawal = piri g. 0, 

Singh a kind of woman's veil, 

Birks, a light roofing or thatch, No. ad 

Siriséf, a kind of muslin 

Sirmang, ( No. 10 Jewellery), 

Sirsa district, dress of, 

Sirsa, leather, from, on 

Siophil, (Jewellery), 
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Page 
272 
21 


Sitér, a sort of gnitar, 
Sitan, a kind of cloth ( sheeting ), 
Sitéra, (lit: star) gold and silver apongles, 

p, 156-157-161 
194 





Sitta, a shéet of tinsel. He 
Sohéga, borax, (Biborate of soda) 
wa 187 ef passin, 

——, a beam, a clod crusher ( Agri- 
calture ), 

Somi, a bed caver quilted or embr 
dered. in & pattern, the word literal 
means “lily pattern,” No. 638, 

Sozangar, maker of coarse needles, bis 
trade, 


Spiti, dross of people, 
——. houses of, 
Sule, a peculiar hind of god tinsel for 








151 
a tool need in metal embossing, 185 
Sunér, a goldsmith, his tools and work, 194-5 


guntid a tool to make holes in hot 
iron, 








Sohn-schra, a gold fringe, No. 793, .., 164 
Solifn, a rasp or coarse fle, 169 
1% rasp or coarse file, used by 

stone cutters, a 805-6 
Sanjaf, a border or edging of brocade, 
‘&e., inside the lining of a coat, No, ‘ 
64 
Béé, a probe (in mrgery, de., ) we 205 
846-1 ufiyfng, fabric of silk and cotton 
anixed, ‘lawful’ for Mohamadans to 
wear, 59 
Such, sticks fur keeping extended on ite 
frame, the “wir” or sereon in paper 
making, 305 
Sui, (Kangra), « tailor, 
Suls, su ornamental style of arabic writing, any 
Sunnf, a eap or butt on the poo of a 3 
cart, holding the yoke beam, i NG 
Sundri, in musicsl instruments s ‘fret’,,, 972 
Sunyar=Sunér, ¢. 2, 
Suphi, su 8 attached to the masta of at 
an ekka, 248. 
Sur, s ‘tone’ in music, oe O71 
— (P.) a melody. a tune, 
a4 & long-necked water goglet, No. io 
feoitar, {masic)=ghor (musie) g. v.,.. 
Stirjan, (Multén ), 2 tool uaod in enamel. 
Ting, w “TS 
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* Bur karnd,’ to tune aninsiroment, 1. 

Sumedin, a emall toilet box, for holding 
antimony powder used as a cometi, 
No. 722, 

Furnb, # pipe or clanicnet, No. £€2, ... 

Sued, 2 etriped colored febric much used 
for ped ce *paijimas’ or loose 
oe, 





ay tocunting the muuber of 

stripes, on 
pao affyina, a Lind of eft, es 
— chaukanni, cotten striped fabric, a 


‘Lread sil, 9. @, 
—— Wasirl varieties of, . 
Enttan, loose trousere of “sisi” 

by Jat women and others, a 


Sutlej valley, ( Kanawar) houses deserib- 


Sutni, Joose woollen trousers, worn 
Tali inl en, iy 


Sutlar, (well gear), 


TaLar, (P.) a battle-axe, 

Tabla, a pais of drums, No. $04, 

‘Tabalbés, 2 brass bowl, 

‘Tad, a broad silver ring worn onthe 
‘upper arm, 

‘Tatts, a sort of ‘Tafeta” 

Tehbend, a cloth worn on the loins= 


mm a sheet tied round the walt 
and covering the legs, 

‘Teimat ( Sirsa) =tahband, g. 0., om 

Tak and Lh6', the forked pole and vy 
right, supporting well gear (Ce 
Sutle}) note, 

Tabla, a fieme carrying revolving spools 
used in atring making, 

Tiliye, certain ropes used for letting 
= moveable mast in a r0w 


‘Thiwa, (well gear), &c., 

Talwhe, the ordinery curved srords of 
natives, 

‘Talwatti, part of e bullock carriage, 


ue 


71 


58-6 
1s 


105 
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‘Téachf, stone chisels, a 805 
Tine design a design eugrened on e shield, 
hammering on of 

iis pa ee Fire, 170 


‘Tandaura, (No. 40 Jewellery, 
‘Takhti (No. 54 Jewellery), 








Takrai, (Warls’)—BSipatta, ¢.., 

‘Téla, a lock, et seg. No. 912, 

Tall, a little bell, (music) No. 689, 4. 

‘Tambér, a drum in the European fashion 
No. 897, me 

Tambdra, a sort of guitar, on 

', chhernfla a musical instru- 

meat, " 

Tamin, 2 bow, requiring force to yall, 
and used for strengthening ie 


muscles of the arm, 
‘Tang, saddle girth, No, 270, on 
Tanga: ihe freme-work cfr Vullock 


caniege, the whole aflair minus 
the canopy end seat, we 


Tangréliya, a corcner cn mint master, 
seach =a mint) his tcols, 


‘Ténki,  tcol of etcel for splitting ela 











% 

Taphshal, (P) the mint. ‘here ix an old 
‘Luilding near the “‘mint-gate’ of the 
Lahore city used as «mint by the 
Sikhs, 

‘Tani, the web cf a fabric, 


— Size) Ei” 00 aay 


Mvhess a an rey string-making, .,. 
Tappa, 8 mould or die-block, 
a shaping block, tle 7 iece of 
ate ait 4 die or moul f Eee o 
lucing « metal pattern in rel 
hammering in soft metal, 
Tarb, “ thetic” strings in certtin 
musical instruments, on 
‘Tarbdér siifr, a sort ofsifdr,g.9., wu. 


Tard ji). the upper of the 
Shuey of sal (it sve the 
water vel), ia 

Tari-ki-tand, coarse gold wire for makin, 
Tari as, soe Lith o 
iya, certain lars at the back oft a 

or ehka, 

‘Térkash, the workman who makes the 
‘first coarse drawing of tinsel wire, » 
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Tarengi, @ pitchfork, ow 
Tarauni, alow stool made of Tight reed 
or cane work for supporting the 

swootmoent seller's tray, 
Tarked, scales and weights, No. 64, | 
Tird, a river awimmer who uses the drés 
or sarnéi g. ¢, and crosses fret, 
aalvea timber, &, 
‘Tisha, 4 sort of tambourine, No. 905, .. 
‘Tatar-chdl, “mortise and tenon” a style 
of ‘building with stone and Lae 
practised in the Hills, 
“Tetbit” ind of shoe with hick 
embroidery = to ghetts, ¢.%, 
‘Tathwa, 2 potter’amallet, 
Tet-pat a conto sort of sacking, No. 


$36 a, 
Tatytr, (se0 7a) » maker of brass 
Bar) pole of 
me) (Jach Doab), a basket, 
‘Taur, s potsherd to hold fire, 
‘Teta, o musical instrament, No. 873, 
‘Pooha, an adzo, 
Thal, the desert portion of the Bhabpic 
thats fate nett, ~ 
‘Thani, a gold amith’s tool, oie 
‘Tika (Jewellery No. 18), 
‘Tikénl, part of » cart, 
‘Tilé-bat, the twister or maker of 
=e silk 


mate a ™~ 


Dowad, (Dersjit)=-tahband gv, _.. 
Heme Toh) e fist, Toned no bakiog 


Thwit, (No, 18 Jowellery), 
‘Tiwis, an amolet, on 
Thanda mulamma, » process of sil 
gold plating, ae 
‘Tid-patang (No. 39 Jewellery ), 
Tid, s beggar’s fiddle, » musical inst 
ment, 
‘Tiké, s sort of shawl, No, 845, ew 
Tilé kr, ‘gold worked’ of embroidery, 
ce, 
Ts sre of bar of sat of hoon} 
grass, used by Dosilis, 
‘Ts kar = képt ki, ¢.0., 
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‘Tind, a water pot, (well gear), we 84 
‘Tingar (adopted from from our word tm), 

‘a tinman or solderer, $02 


‘Tinwiti, plain cotton cloth treble thread, 
‘Tir, part of a cart, ” 


Teal «pine wi toh, ond by gas 


‘Tirsél reti, a triangular fle, 
‘Tobé, a well sinker, the work described, 
Tobra, a horse’s nose bag, No. 429, 
Todi, the silk ‘thrower,’ an 
‘Tofang, ( P.) # gun, 
Tofangcha, (P.) » small aed a pistol, 
—— a It oF 
Beare | Mer WO ane 
‘Toghra, (Multén ) embosser'a tool, ... 
‘Te, embecidared net of kinds No. 804, 
 @ small hollow co; mrede cf 8 bik of 
” the top of a cocoanut 
in the drawing, p. 
‘Toki, a hooked lanoet for bleeding, 
—— a choy used in outting 
tobacco : 
—, * wooden handled chopper, fig. 
Sales, bedtona’ ene lope: ot sls for 
fastening chogas, 
‘Tolsi, s kind of printed cloth (colored), .. 
Topi, a skal cap, « hat, a 
~—, 2 grain measure, on 
—, jhabbader, a esp with a tassel 
jhabbé, No, 602, 
‘Tor, a small pog of wood in « wire-draw. 
‘ing apparatus, ss 
== Goa pelted pick; aed fn loc: 
ing guns, &¢., 
‘Tors, «pl sort of ‘pahzob’ without 
—,f Bains ankle gigs 5 Dera) or 
thee Ce (ei ise wold Boome 
pabreb ), pe 
‘Toshé, double folt ( Amritear), 
‘TulwAi, parta of « bullock carriage. 
ym, 8 drinking cup shaped like the 
a 
, & vousel used in eupping, — ++ 
Teekeae (Kashmir) a kind of drum. 
of pottery, No. 911, 
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Tus or tisha, the finest sort of shawl 
wool, "a 
‘Tat, a pipe eulg: for sumi,g. 2, 1. 
Towér mshi, a grey silk fabrio, (Kash- 
mir) with gold stripes, No. O21, ... 70 
i ing (Jach 
ean 
‘Tring, (Kangra, &o.,) 98 pronged pit 
‘eikals (wall goar), : 


Til, of tin=Khes bith wheel, ge. 
Tin, (Cedrela toona) wood used to make 


181 








musical instruments, we 273 
Tundi-mekh, an anvil with one point, .., 142 
‘Tur, the weaver’s beam, we 297 
Tura, the axle of a cart wheel, we 246 
Turi, a trumpet used at ceremonials 

(Mo. 887), ee eee BT 

vu 


Ud, (Cis-Sutlej)=karih, g. 0. 
‘Ud, the shafts or frame of scart, .. 210 
Udsla-udélf, a sort of hammer, used by 
metal workers, « M2} 
‘Uidhsi, (lit: “the dejected”) kind of 
devotee, s fakir, their dress, oe 8 
‘Ukib, (P) a bird whose feathers are used 
for the feathering of axrow-shafts, 
Ui, the light frame carrying a ‘ dhers,’ 
7 


¢ 
pom, & reel for winding off silk, we 88 
Ur a pieoe of “ patta” (¢. 0.) worked 
eri ilk peters intended for % 


U'rmuk, a cloth of camel's hair, but oces- 
sionally mado in shawl wool, No.893, 47 
Ustid, a toncher or master, especially in 


4 


205 


shawl trade, passim 4a 
Teehtara, a razor, (No. 741), 1021 46,266 
‘Usran, rope in boat rigging, oe O54 
Utuckash,  pleater and crimper of cloth, 298 
¥. 
‘Vina, silk thread for weaving, a BB 
Veri, wire that has undergone onl; 
first stage of drawing, af 8 
‘Velna, see Belns, 
‘Verbi=Sahn, g. 2. a 82h 
‘Vers, a rope, in a bost’s rigging, ue BBA 














my 
Page. 
W. 
‘Wadhta, sledge hammer, oe 
Wahtbshahi (wool)=Kirmiss, go, 
‘Wali, a fragment of smooth glased. pot. 
ot poreelain used for smoothing 
Wattan ae ‘ a 
ki fine i 
making tiléor kalbehee ao on 160 
ve Khén’s mosque, 230 
axirdbid, (Gujranwala), . 
Waist drs, jranwala), cutlery of, ; ure 
x. 
‘Yakka, ave ckka, * 
‘Yaktéra, a musical instrument, (No. 868), 
Yarkand, deuce of, OO MA 
‘Yar, pulleys and Tope, 254 
‘Yasirband—Izarband, g.% me 
Zambir, large powerful pincers, «170 
~—— hoary pincers, 185 : ¢t. parvo, 
206 
288 
em 168 
Zanjiri, (No. 25 Jewellery), ve TBE 
(No. 58 Jewellery), on 188 
Zarbiit, a thin fabric of silk 
thread woven together, = ee 65 
axrfishén ké; i 
(No. gee wold salt oar 
Zéx-Aér—ombroidered with 
(Nos. 610, 619, Be.) “ reais 100 
ae 
Zirak, heavy traffie boat on Sutlej, 
UB, EL ey 
Zarimchink bédlt, g. 
Zerband msh nukta, martin 
rece fo which itis attached, 193 
Zahr-mobra, serpentine, 203 
Zin, (E}=Kithi, a ssddle, 133 
— or jim jean (cloth), wh 
—— posh, an embroidered saddle corer, 
fo. 617), oo 
irra, chain armour, a OH 


